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AKCHDALE  WILSON,  THE  CAPTOR  OF  DELHI. 

In  the  pages  of  this  Review  for  April,  1883,  the  late  Field-Marshal 
Sir  Henry  Norman  reviewed  the  Life  of  Lord  Lawrence,  written 
by  R.  Bosworth  Smith.  He  pleaded  for  Brigadier  Corbett, 
General  Anson,  and  General  Archdale  Wilson,  that  “complete 
justice  ”  had  not  been  done  to  them  in  the  interesting  volumes 
just  issued.  In  defence  of  Wilson  he  offered  some  detailed 
remarks,  adding  that  “much  might  be  said  to  show  that  under 
most  trying  circumstances,  and  in  the  worst  health,  he  exercised 
his  command  with  judgment.  This  may  be  done  at  some  future 
day.’’  And  his  intentions  were  strengthened  by  a  letter  received 
from  Lord  Halifax,  dated  April  4th,  1883,  in  which  the  late 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  expressed  the  pleasure  with  which 
he  had  read  the  article  “in  the  train  yesterday,’’  recording  his 
own  opinion  of  Wilson — “who  has  never,  I  think,  been  suflBciently 
appreciated.’’  But  the  fuller  vindication  promised  by  Norman 
never  came  from  his  pen.  Unforeseen  demands  on  his  time,  and 
the  stress  of  public  duties  rendered  to  the  Crown  in  Jamaica, 
1883-88,  and  in  Queensland,  1889-96,  interposed  delay,  and  when 
once  more  he  sorted  his  papers  for  the  purpose  a  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  carried  him  off  as  its  chairman  to  the  West  Indies  in  1897. 
Then  again,  as  he  settled  down  to  life  in  London  and  at  Chelsea 
Hospital,  he  faltered  in  the  undertaking,  and  w’as  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  arranging  papers  and  writing  notes  upon 
which  others  might  build.  During  this  period  certain  books 
appeared  which  increased  his  regret  at  being  forced  to  abandon  a 
pious  duty,  and  to  the  writer  of  these  pages  he  communicated  his 
views  upon  the  points  at  issue.  In  1897  appeared  the  first  edition 
of  Lord  Roberts’s  most  deservedly  popular  book.  Forty-one  Years 
in  India,  and  in  the  same  year  Colonel  H.  M.  Vibart  wrote  his 
memoir  of  Richard  Baird  Smith  (“the  leader  of  the  Delhi 
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heroes  ”) ,  published  by  Constable.  Colonel  Vibart  (page  162) 
challenged  the  opinions  put  forward  by  Norman  in  The  Fort¬ 
nightly  Eevie w ,  taking  the  lead  in  the  controversy ,  and  Colonel 
Vetch  appealed  to  a  larger  class  of  readers,  contributing,  in 
1898,  to  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  (Vol.  LIII.)  an 
article  on  Baird  Smith,  and  in  1900  (Vol.  LXII.)  another  on 
Archdale  Wilson,  amplifying  the  views  previously  expressed  bv 
him  in  an  article  on  John  Nicholson  (Vol.  XLI.). 

The  appearance  of  a  dictionary  to  which  all  students  “look  for 
facts  and  dates  without  embroidery,”  which  by  general  consent 
has  become  a  national  work  of  the  highest  authority,  constitutes 
a  decisive  moment  in  historical  controversy,  and  if  no  appeal  is 
made  within  a  reasonable  time  the  court  of  history  closes  its 
doors.  Another  event  has  recently  occurred  which  imparts 
urgency  to  the  question.  Delhi  has  become  the  capital  of  British 
India,  and  to  the  historic  ridge  thousands  have  thronged,  and  will 
continue  to  gather,  who  seek  for  true  knowledge  about  the  fifteen 
weeks’  siege  which  commenced  on  the  8th  of  June,  1857,  and 
ended  on  the  21  st  of  September,  when  Wilson’s  headquarters 
were  moved  to  the  palace  of  Delhi.  For  their  instruction  “short 
accounts”  are  published,  and  the  siege  of  Delhi,  compiled  by 
Major-General  A.  G.  Handcock,  third  edition,  1899,  repeats  the 
oft-told  tale  which  Norman  held  to  be  unjust  to  his  chief.  Com¬ 
menting  on  the  results  of  the  operations  of  the  8th  of  September, 
Handcock  cites  Malleson’s  short  history  as  his  authority,  and 
writes  :  “To  the  British  General  the  result  of  the  day’s  work  was 
discouraging,  for  his  columns  had  been  stopped  and  driven  back, 
and  his  troops  only  held  a  short  line  of  rampart  instead  of  the 
w'hole  city.  He  even  thought  of  withdrawing  to  the  ridge,  but 
on  the  advice  of  Baird  Smith,  Chamberlain,  and  Nicholson  (who 
w'as  lying  mortally  wounded  in  his  tent),  he  decided  to  hold  what 
had  been  taken.”  And  in  an  earlier  portion  of  his  account  he 
states  that  Wilson  only  decided  to  assault  after  the  arrival  of  the 
siege  guns  on  September  4th,  “being  urged  to  do  so  by  Baird 
Smith.”  In  these  circumstances  it  seems  to  be  a  pressing  duty 
to  the  memories  of  Wilson  and  Norman,  as  well  as  a  public  duty, 
to  call  attention  to  some  correspondence  and  facts  of  the  highest 
authority,  some  of  which  have  never  yet  been  published. 

At  the  outset  it  is  sufficient  to  recall  to  memory  a  few  facts  and 
dates.  Norman  and  Wilson  served  throughout  the  operations. 
The  gallant  Chamberlain  arrived  to  replace  Chester,  whom 
Norman  had  succeeded,  on  June  8th,  and  took  up  his  duties  as 
Adjutant-General  on  June  24th  ;  he  was  wounded  severely  on 
July  14th,  and  thereafter,  as  he  wrote  to  his  sister  (G.  W. 
Forrest’s  Memoirs),  his  interest  was  “confined  to  the  listening 
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to  the  fire,  and  afterwards  being  told  what  had  been  going  on.” 
From  that  moment  Norman  succeeded  to  his  place  by  the  side  of 
the  officer  commanding  the  force.  General  Heed  retired  from  the 
command  on  July  17th  incapacitated,  and  Archdale  Wilson 
assumed  the  command  of  an  effective  force  of  218  European 
officers,  eighty-three  native  officers,  and  6,438  soldiers,  including 
2,680  Europeans,  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  daily  attacks  of  the 
enemy — estimated  at  more  than  30,000  trained  sepoys — disease, 
and  hardship  wore  dowm  their  strength  until,  on  the  6th  of 
September,  2,800,  either  wounded  or  on  the  sick  list,  were 
reported  “in  hospital.”  Nicholson  arrived  on  the  7th  of  August 
ahead  of  his  troops,  and  learnt  for  the  first  time  the  serious  state 
of  affairs.  He  rejoined  his  force  and  marched  in  with  1,600 
infantry,  a  field  battery,  and  200  cavalry  on  the  14th  following, 
while  the  heavy  guns  from  Ferozepore  and  other  reinforcements 
did  not  arrive  until  September  4th.  Finally,  Baird  Smith  reached 
Delhi  on  July  3rd,  two  days  before  General  Barnard’s  death,  and 
he  was  wounded  by  a  splinter  from  a  shell  on  August  12th,  con¬ 
tinuing  bravely  to  perform  his  duties  to  the  end.  These  are  the 
main  dramatis  persona,  and  the  inquiry  into  Wilson’s  conduct 
may  now  proceed,  the  two  counts  of  indictment  being,  first,  that 
he  w’as  reluctant  to  order  an  assault  and  was  only  goaded  into  it 
by  Baird  Smith,  Chamberlain,  and  Nicholson,  and  secondly,  that 
on  the  day  of  the  assault,  September  14th,  he  w^as  only  prevented 
from  retiring  to  the  ridge  by  their  opposition. 

Colonel  Vibart,  in  his  life  of  Richard  Baird  Smith,  sets  forth 
his  views  of  the  case  against  Wilson.  In  the  preface  he  strikes 
the  keynote  of  his  biographical  sketch  by  quoting  Colonel  Baird 
Smith’s  account  of  his  owm  doings  :  “Not  a  vital  act  was  done 
but  under  my  orders  and  my  responsibility,  and  but  for  my 
resolute  determination,  humanly  speaking,  there  would  have  been 
no  siege  of  Delhi  at  all.”  Of  Baird  Smith’s  temperament  and 
attitude  towards  his  commanding  officer  two  samples  may  be 
given.  To  Professor  Norton,  of  Harvard,  he  wrote  on  November 
1st,  1857  :  “We  had  a  third  change  of  commanders,  and  got  in 
exchange  for  him  a  General  Wilson,  of  the  artillery.  I  never 
served  under  a  man  for  whom  I  had  less  respect,  or  on  whose 
judgment  and  capacity  I  had  less  reliance”  (page  135).  To  his 
own  father,  on  October  28th,  he  wrote  as  follows  :  “The  simple 
truth  is  that  T  have  such  contempt  for  his  military  capacity,  and 
found  him  throughout  the  siege  operations  so  uniformly  obstruc¬ 
tive  by  his  dread  of  responsibility  and  his  moral  timidity,  that  I 
say  as  little  about  him  as  I  can.”  Colonel  Vetch,  as  becomes  an 
author  who  was  not  at  Delhi,  uses  more  moderate  language  than 
this  in  his  article  on  Baird  Smith  (Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
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graphy,  Vol.  LIll.,  a.d.  1898):  “When  Brig. -General  Wilson 
assumed  command  on  July  17th,  it  required  all  Baird  Smith’s 
energy  and  enthusiasm  to  sweep  away  Wilson’s  doubts,  and  to 
persuade  him  ‘  to  hold  on  like  grim  death  until  the  place  is 
ours.’”  In  a  later  article  on  Wilson  (Vol.  LXII.,  a.d.  1900), 
Colonel  Vetch  observes  :  “Wilson  was  not  a  man  of  strong 
character.  Fortunately  he  had  with  him  resolute  men  who  sup¬ 
ported  him  and  upon  whom  he  wisely,  although  reluctantly, 
relied.”  The  charge  which  has  to  be  met  may  be  taken  as  thus 
stated,  without  adopting  the  far  more  violent  language  used  by 
others.  Kaye  and  Malleson,  for  instance,  repeatedly  dwell  on 
Wilson’s  vacillation  and  thoughts  of  retiring,  a  full  list  of  their 
disparaging  remarks  being  carefully  collected  and  printed  on 
pages  161  and  169  of  Colonel  Vibart’s  memoirs  of  Baird  Smith. 
Bosworth  Smith  (Vol.  II.,  p.  201,  Life  of  Lord  Lawrence) 
writes  :  “  One  day  he  [Wilson]  was  all  in  favour  of  instant  action ; 
the  next  and  the  next  and  the  next  he  was  for  postponing  it 
indefinitely,  or  even  abandoning  the  siege  altogether.”  The  Eev. 
Cave  Browne,  in  his  account  published  by  Blackwood  in  1861, 
The  Punjab  and  Delhi  in  1857  (Vol.  II.,  p.  166),  is  the  author  of 
the  famous  phrase,  “a  council  of  war,”  and  although  he  is  much 
less  harsh  than  Vibart  in  his  criticism,  he  alludes  to  “thoughts  of 
vacating  the  city”  (page  187).  Captain  Lionel  Trotter’s  Life  of 
John  Nicholson,  published  in  1898,  will  be  referred  to  by  those 
who  claim  for  Nicholson  rather  than  for  Baird  Smith  the  supfiort 
without  which  the  “croaking”  Wilson  could  not  have  assaulted 
or  taken  Delhi. 

The  case  against  Wilson,  so  far  as  he  is  charged  with  vacillation 
and  reluctance  to  order  an  assault,  rests  upon  a  chain  of  four 
statements.  In  the  first  place  he  was  worn  out  by  disease  and 
want  of  rest,  therefore  predisposed  to  retire.  Secondly,  he  is 
said  to  be  convicted  out  of  his  own  mouth,  for  he  wTote  to  John 
Lawrence  that  he  might  have  to  retire  to  Kamal  (letter  of 
July  18th,  quoted  in  full  hereafter).  Thirdly,  the  current  talk  of 
the  camp  is  cited  against  him ;  and  lastly,  the  “Council  of  War” 
is  referred  to  as  affording  sure  proof  of  his  hesitation  to  the  last. 
With  the  evidence  which  has  lately  fallen  into  the  writer’s  hands 
it  may  be  possible  to  form  a  more  just  conclusion,  and  at  any 
rate  to  distinguish  between  fact  and  fiction. 

Wilson’s  ill-health  cannot  be  denied,  and  with  this  common 
knowledge  Sir  G.  W.  Forrest  (History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
1904,  Vol.  I.,  p.  109)  records  the  deliberate  opinion  that  “he 
was  a  man  of  nerve  and  determination  of  character.”  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  despite  his  infirmities  he  carried  his  command  to 
victory,  outstaying  as  he  did  three  previous  commanders  of  the 
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Delhi  field  force,  Anson,  who  died  of  cholera  on  May  27th; 
Barnard,  who  succumbed  to  the  same  scourge  on  July  5th ;  and 
Reed,  who  on  July  17th  vacated  the  command  broken  down  in 
health.  General  McLeod  Innes,  V.C.,  writing  in  1897,  closes 
this  part  of  the  subject  with  these  remarks  :  “There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  intensity  of  the  anxiety  or  the  reasonableness  of 
hesitation  when  the  decision  had  to  be  given  for  a  hazard  so 
tremendous.” 

Probabilities  give  place  to  “fact,”  or  rather  distortions  of  fact, 
when  the  second  chain  in  the  evidence  is  reached.  Bosworth 
Smith  bids  us  turn  to  the  “alarming  letter,”  written  by  Wilson  on 
July  18th,  the  day  after  his  assumption  of  the  command,  as  proof 
of  his  thoughts  of  retreat.  Unfortunately  he  omits  (page  150, 
Vol.  II.)  the  most  important  part  of  the  letter — “I  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  hold  the  position  we  now  have  to  the  last,”  and  therefore 
a  complete  copy  of  the  letter  is  here  given  as  received  by  the 
present  writer  directly  from  the  Punjab  secretariat,  where  the 
original  is  to  be  found  : — 

Confidential.  To, 

Sir  J.  Lawrence, 

Chief  Commissioner, 

PUNJAB. 

Camp  before  Delhi, 

18th  July,  18.57. 

Sir, 

The  Command  of  the  Delhi  Field  Force  having  been  made  over  to  me 
by  Major  General  Reed  who  has  been  obliged  to  leave  on  Medical  Certificate, 
I  wish  to  acquaint  you,  as  briefly  as  possible,  with  our  present  position 
here. 

I  have  consulted  with  Colonel  Baird  Smith,  the  Chief  Engineer  with 
the  Force,  and  we  have  both  come  to  the  conclusion  that  any  attempt 
now  to  assault  the  city  of  Delhi  must  end  in  our  defeat  and  disaster. 
The  Force  consists  at  present  of  2200  Europeans  and  1.500  Natives — or  a 
total  of  .3700  Bayonets,  while  the  Insurgents  are  numberless,  having  been 
reinforced  by  the  Mutinous  Regiments  from  every  quarter.  They  are  in 
a  perfect  state  of  preparation  with  strong  defences  and  well  equipped. 
In  fact,  this  Force  is,  and  has  been  ever  since  we  arrived  here,  “Besieged  ” 
rather  than  “  Besiegers.”  The  Insurgents  have  attacked  our  position 
twenty  different  times,  and  this  day  they  are  out  again,  making  their 
twenty-first  attack.  It  is  true  they  have  been  invariably  driven  back,  but 
we  have  lost  a  great  many  men  in  doing  so  in  killed  and  wounded  and 
from  the  season  of  the  year  to  which  the  men  are  exposed.  We  must 
expect  great  sickness  in  camp.  I  have  determined  to  hold  the  position 
we  now  have  to  the  last,  as  I  consider  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
keep  the  Insurgents  now  in  Delhi  from  over-running  the  country,  or  turning 
their  arms  towards  the  reinforcements  coming  up  from  below.  To  enable 
me,  how’ever,  to  hold  this  position  I  must  be  strongly  reinforced,  and  that 
speedily.  I  hear  there  is  no  chance  of  relief  from  the  Forces  collecting 
below,  as  their  attention  has  been  diverted  towards  Oudh.  I  therefore 
earnestly  call  upon  you  to  send  me  as  quickly  as  possible  such  support 
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as  you  can  from  the  Punjab — a  complete  European  Regiment  if  possible, 
and  one  or  two  Seikh  or  Punjabie  Regiments. 

I  candidly  tell  you  that  unless  speedily  reinforced  this  Force  will  soon 
be  so  reduced  by  casualties  and  sickness,  that  nothing  w'ill  be  left  but 
a  retreat  to  Karnal.  The  disasters  attending  such  an  unfortunate  proceeding 
T  cannot  calculate. 

May  I  request  an  immediate  reply  by  telegraph  stating  what  aid  in 
reinforcements  you  can  afford  me,  and  when  T  may  expect  them  to  join  my 
camp? 

I  have  the  honour  to  he. 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Wilson,  Brigadier -GeneTol, 

Commanding  Delhi  Field  Force. 

(K.  S.) 

When  this  letter  was  sent  the  total  field  force  was  reduced 
to  its  “very  lowest  ebb,”  as  Norman  describes  it.  John 
Lawrence,  moreover,  was  at  the  time  expressing  to  Lord 
Canning  his  own  disappointment  at  the  slow  progress  made  in 
Delhi.  He  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  havoc  caused  by 
disease.  The  first  object  of  the  letter  was  therefore  gained,  for 
it  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Chief  Commissioner,  who  at  once  wrote 
to  Norman  on  July  30th  : — “I  feel  very  anxious  about  you  all 
before  Delhi,  and  I  only  wdsh  I  could  help  you  more  effectively. 

I  had  no  idea  that  our  force  had  been  so  reduced.  It  appears  to 
me  that  you  have  not  4,500  effective  cavalry  and  infantry.” 
Another  point  to  notice  is  that  on  the  very  day  that  Wilson 
courageously  told  the  facts,  which  his  critics  appeal  to  as  evidence 
of  his  intention  to  retire,  Baird  Smith  wTote  to  his  wife  (Vibart’s 
Li/e ,  page  102)  to  report  the  result  of  his  interview  with  Wilson  : 
“I  told  him  that  my  view  of  matters  was  that  we  should  maintain 
our  present  grip  on  Delhi  like  grim  death — till  we  were  strong 
enough  in  men  and  material  to  assume  the  offensive  in  a  decided 
way.  ...  To  all  this  he  seemed  very  heartily  to  concur.” 
Neither  the  letter  itself  nor  the  surrounding  circumstances  justify 
the  inferences  drawn  by  Bosworth  Smith.  And  a  further  piece  of 
evidence  is  preserved  in  the  Agra  records  which  seems  to  clinch 
the  discussion.  On  July  30th  Wilson  wrote  to  the  Hon.  J.  B. 
Colvin  as  follows  : — 

My  Deak  Sir, 

It  is  my  firm  determination  to  hold  my  present  position  and  to  resist 
every  attack  to  the  last.  The  enemy  are  very  numerous  and  may  possibly 
break  through  our  entrenchments  and  overwhelm  us,  but  this  force  will 
die  at  their  post.  Luckily  the  enemy  have  no  head  and  no  method,  and 
we  hear  dissensions  are  breaking  out  among  them.  Reinforcements  are 
coming  up  under  Nicholson;  if  we  can  hold  on  till  they -arrive  we  shall 
be  secure,  I  am  making  every  possible  arrangement  to  secure  the  safe 
defence  of  our  position. 
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Surely  this  letter,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known 
even  to  Norman,  scatters  the  theories  and  idle  stories  as  to 
Wilson’s  intentions,  which  have  been  so  sedulously  spread  when 
he  is  no  longer  able  to  defend  himself.  For  be  it  remembered, 
first,  that  Wilson  never  did  take  a  single  step,  even  in  prepara¬ 
tion,  for  a  retreat,  and  further,  that  John  Lawrence  never  wrote 
a  single  sentence  in  support  of  Baird  Smith’s  exaggerated 
remarks  or  Nicholson’s  honest  but  impatient  apprehensions  -is 
to  the  mind  of  Wilson. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  make-weight  argument 
as  to  the  common  belief  that  Wilson  meant  to  retire.  A  few 
quotations  will  suffice  to  show  what  others  believed.  Norman 
writes  :  “He  first  organised  our  defensive  arrangements  so  that 
we  ceased  to  have  profitless  and  bloody  contests  in  the  suburbs, 
and  then  initiated  arrangements  for  an  active  siege,  so  that  on 
the  arrival  of  a  siege  train  we  speedily  were  in  a  position  to 
assault,  did  assault,  and  under  his  orders  captured,  Delhi.  I 
believe  that  the  very  highest  credit  was  due  to  General  Wilson.” 
Lt.-General  Sir  James  Johnes,  V.C.,  G.C.B.,  writes  on  June 
22nd,  1902  :  “As  regards  Wilson,  I  do  not  think  full  justice  has 
been  done  to  him.  In  particular  he  deserves  more  credit  than 
he  has  received  for  the  plans  and  action  of  the  batteries  formed 
for  the  assault.  I  never  heard  during  the  siege  or  the  assault  a 
whisper  of  any  intentions  on  his  part  to  withdraw.  I  was  a 
subaltern  in  Tombs’  troop,  and  we  had  plenty  of  work  fully  to 
occupy  our  attention.  I  am  therefore  not  an  authority,  but  I 
cannot  but  think  they  would  have  reached  me  if  there  had  been 
any  truth  in  them.  As  far  as  I  remember,  the  stories  about 
General  Wilson’s  hesitation  and  purpose  to  withdraw  were 
circulated  some  time  afterwards.”  General  Sir  F.  R.  Maunsell, 
who  contributed  an  article  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After 
for  October,  1911,  vindicates  Wilson,  and  in  a  letter  dated 
November  13th,  1911,  referring  to  Norman’s  account  of  events,  he 
writes  with  indignation  of  “  the  fictions  and  even  malignant  reflec¬ 
tions  on  Sir  Archdale,”  adding  :  “I  can  corroborate  every  word  of 
Norman’s.”  Captain  Griffiths’  narrative,  published  by  John 
Murray,  gives  no  support  to  the  stories  of  doubt  or  hesitation. 
Without  the  siege  train  attack  was  impossible,  and  on  its  arrival 
“no  time  was  lost.” 

“The  Council  of  War”  is  the  last  and  strongest  proof  adduced 
in  support  of  Wilson’s  hesitation.  And  yet  how  fe%v  have 
observed  that  the  date  assigned  to  this  “  so-called  Council  ”  is 
shifted  from  August  23rd  to  September  7th  and  again  to 
September  12th,  or  even  the  13th  !  As  Norman  remarked  when 
he  read  the  account  given  by  Lord  Roberts — “Was  there  ever  a 
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Council  of  War  held  at  all?  I  know  of  none.”  Norman  did  not 
live  to  learn  that  in  Wilson’s  own  handwriting  exists  an  absolute 
contradiction  to  the  story  of  a  Council  of  War.  How  the 
authorities  differ  amongst  themselves  can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 
Colonel  H.  M.  Vibart  (Life  of  Baird  Smith,  page  53),  writes: 
‘‘At  a  Council  of  War  which  took  place  on  August  ^Srd, 
Wilson  yielded  openly  to  the  strong  remonstrance  of  the  Chief 
Engineer.”  If  this  be  true,  Wilson  must  have  soon  and  un¬ 
accountably  forgotten  his  brave  words  of  July  30th  :  ‘‘This  force 
w’ill  die  at  their  post.”  More  strange  still  would  be  the  fact 
that  on  that  very  day  Baird  Smith,  tied  by  his  wound,  wrote 
to  his  wife  (page  123)  to  say  that  the  General  was  coming  over 
to  his  tent  to  ‘‘have  a  talk”  with  him,  and  ended  the  letter 
without  any  reference  to  ‘‘a  Council  of  War,”  or  even  other 
visitors.  ‘‘The  General  has  just  been  and  gone,  and  the  result 
has  been  most  satisfactory.  Our  whole  plan  of  work  is  settled 
and  just  as  I  wished  in  every  particular.”  Not  a  hint  of  opjiosi- 
tion  is  given.  Norman  has  left  an  account  of  the  events  of  each 
day,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  any  meeting  whatever  on  August 
23rd.  E’agan’s  lucky  aim  at  an  elephant  being  used  by  the 
insurgents  to  block  a  path  was  the  most  important  event  of  that 
day. 

No  other  authority  fixes  August  23rd  for  the  Council  of  War. 
Tjord  Roberts  gives  no  date  in  his  book,  but  very  kindly  supplies 
one,  i.e.,  September  7th,  in  a  letter  to  which  reference  will  be 
made  hereafter.  On  the  other  hand  the  author  of  the  high- 
sounding  phrase  and  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  the  subject, 
the  Rev.  Cave  Browme  (The  Punjab  and  Delhi,  Vol.  II.,  page 
166),  fixes  the  date  as  September  12th.  ‘‘By  midday  on  the 
13th  it  was  clear  that  the  crowning  assault  was  only  a  question  of 
hours.  The  day  before  a  Council  of  War  had  sat,  and  every¬ 
thing  was  arranged  for  the  assault,  the  time  only  remaining  a 
secret.”  But  we  know  from  Norman  precisely  what  occurred 
on  September  12th,  when  the  General  summoned  the  chosen 
leaders  of  the  columns  and  others,  not  to  discuss  the  question  of 
an  assault,  but  to  hear  the  parts  assigned  to  them  in  the  assault 
upon  which  he  had  fully  determined.  ‘‘On  September  12th 
all  British  commanding  officers  and  the  principal  Staff  officers 
were  assembled  at  the  General’s  tent,  and  the  plans  of  attack,  and 
of  occupation  of  posts  after  the  assault,  were  read  and  explained. 
All  were  asked  if  they  thoroughly  understood  the  arrangements, 
and  I  believe  that  every  officer  went  away  with  a  distinct  and 
complete  knowledge  of  all  he  had  to  do.  It  was  an  interesting 
assembly,  and  had  an  air  of  reality  about  it  that  is  often  absent 
from  meetings  for  other  purposes.”  This  account  of  what 
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occurred  is  confirmed  by  Captain  Trotter  {Life  of  Nicholson, 
])age  281),  except  that  he  speaks  of  the  date  as  September  13th, 
which  seems  to  be  a  slip  of  memory. 

What  then  becomes  of  Nicholson’s  intention  “to  appeal  to  the 
army  to  set  Wilson  aside  and  elect  a  successor?”  No  one  can 
doubt  either  Nicholson’s  sincerity  or  his  zeal.  Before  he  joined 
the  Delhi  force  he  had  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  John  Lawrence, 
who  at  the  outset  was  chafing  at  General  Reed’s  call  for  help  and 
want  of  energy  (Letter  to  Lord  Canning,  June  14th,  1857),  and 
when  he  reached  Delhi  on  August  7th  Baird  Smith  at  once 
poured  out  to  him  his  alarms  and  the  vials  of  his  indignation. 
The  one  certain  fact  is  that  Nicholson  never  carried  out  his 
threats,  and  Bosworth  Smith  (Vol.  11.,  page  ■2-2’2)  admits  the 
“ungovernable  restiveness”  of  the  glorious  Nicholson.  If  it  be 
granted  that  Nicholson  believed  fully  that  Wilson  might  falter 
and  might  decide  in  favour  of  withdrawal,  that  belief,  unsup¬ 
ported  by  a  single  expression  or  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Commander,  cannot  be  accounted  evidence  of  the  latter’s  inten¬ 
tions.  At  any  rate  those  w’ho  condemn  Wilson,  and  shield 
themselves  behind  inferences  drawn  from  Lord  Roberts’s  account 
of  the  “Council  of  War”  (Chapter  XYII.  of  Forty-one  Years  in 
India)  must  reconsider  their  opinions  as  they  read  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  kindly  addressed  to  the  writer  of  this  article 
by  liord  Roberts  on  December  3rd,  1911  :  “I  never  stated  in  my 
book  that  there  was  a  Council  of  War  to  discuss  retirement.  I 
feel  sure  that  Wilson  never  contemplated  retirement.  What 
he  could  not  do  was  to  make  up  his  mind  to  order  the  inevitable 
assault,  and  it  was  understood  throughout  the  camp  that  the 
meeting,  which  wms  certainly  looked  upon  as  a  Council  of  War, 
held  in  the  headquarters  camp  on  September  7th  was  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  matter  settled.”  Upon  this  Sir  Frederick 
Maunsell  observes  :  “At  that  time,  September  6th,  there  was  no 
question  of  assault — w’^hich  could  only  arise  after  the  rampart 
was  breached,  and  that,  again,  depended  on  the  result  of  the 
actual  siege  operations  and  the  time  they  would  take.  All 
arrangements  had  been  made  and  orders  issued  :  the  plan  and 
position  of  batteries  fixed.”  In  proof  of  General  Sir  F. 
Maunsell’s  statement  the  following  sequence  of  events  tells  its 
own  tale,  and  leaves  no  gap  for  doubt  or  hesitation.  On 
September  4th  the  heavy  guns  arrived  and  on  the  6th  the  200 
bayonets  of  the  60th  Rifles.  On  that  very  night,  September 
6th,  the  new  light  gun  battery  was  established  on  the  British 
right  front  to  check  sorties  from  the  city  upon  the  flank  of  the 
heavy  batteries  about  to  be  placed.  On  the  7th  a  general  order 
was  issued  to  the  force  ensuring  co-operation  with  the  engineers. 
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and  from  the  7th  to  the  13th  fifty  heavy  guns  were  established. 
On  the  night  of  the  13th  Medley  and  Long  examined  the 
Kashmir  bastion  while  Greathed  and  Home  examined  the  breach 
near  the  Water  bastion.  The  assault  was  delivered  on  the  14th 
and  from  the  arrival  of  the  siege  guns  to  the  assault  not  an  hour 
was  lost.  That  Wilson  verified  matters  for  himself  and  referred 
now  to  Nicholson  and  then  to  Baird  Smith,  was  the  obvious  duty 
of  a  responsible  General.  As  Sir  F.  Maunsell  writes  :  “General 
Wilson  was  himself  an  artillery  officer  of  long  experience, 
perfectly  cognizant  of  the  scientific  procedure  of  sieges,  and  as 
to  the  plan  of  operations  he  in  no  w’ise  accepted  it  blindly,  hut 
assured  himself  independently  before  determining  on  and  giving 
effect  to  it.” 

But  the  theory  of  a  “Council  of  War”  can  be  exposed  to  a 
stronger  searchlight.  Sir  Archdale  Wilson  possessed  a  copy  of 
Cave  Browne’s  Narrative  of  the  Punjab  and  Delhi,  published  in 
1861.  In  Vol.  II.,  p.  166,  occur  these  words  ;  “By  midday  on 
the  13th  it  was  clear  that  the  crowning  assault  was  only  a 
question  of  hours.  The  day  before  a  Council  of  War  had  sat." 
In  the  margin  Sir  Archdale  wrote  :  “No  Council  of  War  ever  sat 
under  my  command.  Every  officer  and  staff  were  assembled  in 
my  tent  to  hear  the  plan  of  attack  and  to  write  out  what  each 
had  to  do.”  This  conclusive  denial  leaves  no  room  for  doubt. 

From  the  first  count  of  indictment  it  is  time  to  pass  to  the 
second,  under  which  Wilson  is  charged  with  the  intention  of 
retiring  to  the  ridge  after  he  had  gained  an  entrance  into  the  city 
on  September  14th.  The  charge  is  set  forth  by  various  writers 
in  these  terms.  Colonel  Malleson,  who,  like  Colonel  Vibart,  Cave 
Brown,  and  many  other  writers,  was  not  at  Delhi  (Book  X., 
Ch.  i.,  page  55),  writes  of  September  14th  ;  “The  General’s  first 
thought  had  been  to  withdraw  the  assaulting  columns  to  the 
position  they  had  so  long  held  on  the  ridge.  From  this  fatal 
determination  General  Wilson  was  saved  by  the  splendid  obstinacy 
of  Baird  Smith,  aided  by  the  soldier-like  instincts  of  Neville 
Chamberlain.”  Baird  Smith  in  his  letter  to  Colonel  Lefroy 
(page  69,  Vibart’s  TAfe),  and  his  letters  to  his  wife  written 
between  September  11th  and  September  19th  (pages  139-31), 
does  not-  even  refer  to  any  suggestion  of  withdrawing  the  troops, 
but  his  biographer.  Colonel  B.  H.  Vetch,  in  his  article  on  Baird 
Smith  (Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  Vol.  LIII.,  page  105), 
writes  :  “A  lodgment  was  made  but  at  heavy  loss,  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  inside  Delhi  was  so  slow  and  difficult  that  Wilson  thought 
it  might  be  necessary  to  withdraw  to  the  ridge,  but  Baird  Smith 
asserted,  ‘we  must  maintain  the  ground  we  have  won.’” 
Bosworth  Smith  makes  even  more  of  the  hearsay  that  reached 
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bisears  (Vol.  II.,  Life  of  Lawrence,  page  215)  :  “General  Wilson 
indeed  proposed,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  man  in  his 
enfeebled  condition  of  mind  and  body,  to  withdraw  the  guns,  to 
fall  back  on  the  camp,  and  wait  for  reinforcements  there.  But 
the  urgent  remonstrances  of  Baird  Smith  and  others  by  word  of 
mouth ;  of  Chamberlain  by  letter ;  and  perhaps  also  the  echoes 
which  may  have  reached  him  from  the  tempestuous  hero  who  lay 
chafing  .  .  .  and  exclaimed  when  he  heard  of  the  move  which 
was  in  contemplation,  ‘  Thank  God,  I  have  strength  enough  to 
shoot  that  man,’  turned  the  General  once  more  from  his  purpose.’’ 
Bosworth  Smith  does  not  give  his  readers  the  contents  of  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  letter,  but  the  gallant  Chamberlain,  while  still  maintain¬ 
ing  his  opinion  that  “the  alternative  of  withdrawal  was  passing 
through  General  Wilson’s  mind  when  he  wrote,”  hastens  to  add  in 
his  letter  of  January  24th,  1884  :  “I  have  never  said  that  General 
Wilson  intended  to  withdraw  the  troops.  I  merely  say  that  he 
asked  my  opinion  on  that  point,  and  Baird  Smith  told  me  he  had 
consulted  him  as  to  the  advisability  of  withdrawal  :  beyond  this 
I  know  nothing.”  At  what  date  Baird  Smith  wrote  the  letter  to 
his  wife,  quoted  by  Colonel  Vibart  (page  163,  Richard  Baird 
Smith),  in  which  he  claimed  that  he  “withstood  with  effect  the 
desire  of  General  Wilson  to  withdraw'  from  the  city  on  the  failure 
of  Brigadier  Campbell’s  column,”  is  not  stated.  But  it  is  not 
denied  that  Baird  Smith  wrote  with  scorn  of  Archdale  Wilson, 
and  claimed  that  he  himself  had  won  Delhi.  The  question 
whether  Wilson  seriously  contemplated  retirement  is  a  question 
of  fact,  and  since  hitherto  no  documentary  evidence  of  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  withdraw  has  been  produced,  and  no  one  has  ever  come 
forward  to  say  that  he  heard  with  his  own  ears  the  intention 
announced  by  Wilson,  it  is  permissible  to  remark  that  there  was 
no  transport,  and  no  provision  of  any  sort  was  available,  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  such  a  change  of  plan.  Norman  declares  that.  “I  who 
was  constantly  near  him  never  heard  him  breathe  a  word  about 
retiring.”  Colonel  Vibart  retorts  (page  163,  Life  of  Baird  Smith), 
“It  may  be  that  daring  some  of  those  ‘  short  periods  of  absence  ’ 
the  fact  which  he  [Norman]  attempts  to  deny  actually  took 
place,”  and  he  proceeds  to  cite  Lord  Roberts’s  account  of  the 
visits  which  Norman  and  he  paid  to  the  city  as  proof  that  Norman 
was  not  by  Wilson’s  side  at  all  times.  But  surely  if  probabilities 
are  to  count  it  is  highly  improbable  that  in  the  event  of  any 
contemplation  of  retirement  Wilson’s  acting  Adjutant-General 
would  have  been  absent.  After  years  of  controversy,  two  admitted 
facts  render  even  the  thought  of  retirement  beyond  all  belief. 
The  first  is  that  no  one  has  ever  suggested  the  name  of  anyone 
to  whom  Wilson  clearly  expressed  any  deliberate  thought  of  with- 
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drawal ;  the  second  is  that  there  w'ere  no  means  available  for 
withdrawing  either  guns  or  men.  Still  less  was  such  a  move¬ 
ment  possible  at  the  most  critical  moment,  when,  as  Boswortb 
Smith  tells  us  (Vol.  II.,  page  215),  “A  large  number  of  our  troops 
had  fallen  victims  to  the  temptation,  which,  more  formidable  than 
themselves,  our  foes  had  left  behind  them,  and  were  wallowing 
in  a  state  of  bestial  intoxication,”  Authorities  differ  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  drunkenness,  Lord  Roberts  stating  that  he  did  not 
see  “a  single  drunken  man”  on  the  day  of  the  assault,  while 
Norman  thought  the  charge  exaggerated.  But  every  writer  on 
the  subject  admits  the  reports  of  widespread  incapability  that 
reached  the  ears  of  Wilson,  and  the  strong  measures  adopted  to 
destroy  the  vast  quantity  of  spirits.  Whether,  however,  the 
extent  of  the  mischief  was  partial  or  widespread,  it  only  made  a 
retrograde  movement  more  difficult  and  the  thought  of  it  more 
improbable. 

On  the  evidence  hitherto  adduced  no  magistrate  would  even 
put  Wilson  on  his  defence.  It  was  his  practice  and  his  duty  to 
consult  his  responsible  subordinates,  and  he  might  well  ask  their 
opinion  as  to  the  next  step  recommended  by  them  after  his 
entrance  into  Delhi  without  being  suspected  of  entertaining  a 
thought  of  retirement.  Lord  Roberts  lends  no  countenance  to 
“the  notion  that  Sir  Archdale  Wilson  ever  contemplated  retiring 
from  Delhi.”  Sir  Fred.  Maimsell  writes,  “that  he  may  have 
dropped  expressions  of  the  anxiety  all  felt  is  probable  enough,  but 
a  General  is  to  be  judged  by  his  acts  and  success,  not  by  what  he 
does  not  do !  ”  Fortunately  Wilson  can  still  give  evidence  for 
himself  as  to  the  nature  of  his  thoughts.  In  the  book  to  which 
I  have  already  referred  Cave  Browne  (Vol.  11.,  pages  186-7) 
speaks  of  the  “  utter  disorganisation  in  the  whole  force  ”  from 
drunkenness,  adding,  “in  such  a  position  it  perhaps  was  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at  that  thoughts  of  vacating  the  city  and  falling 
back  on  the  camp  to  wait  for  reinforcements  should  have  entered 
the  mind  of  General  Wilson.”  The  reader  of  this  sentence.  Sir 
Archdale  himself,  has  written  in  the  margin  :  “No  such  thought 
ever  entered  General  Wilson’s  mind.  It  is  true  when  he  found 
the  whole  of  the  European  force  drunk,  he  fully  expected  to  be 
driven  out  of  the  city.  Had  the  rebels  known  the  .state  of  the 
force,  and  not  lost  all  pluck,  they  could  easily  have  done  it,  but 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  retired  the  force  when  in 
such  a  state.  Next  day  they  wrere  all  right,  and  the  taking  of  the 
Magazine  gave  us  a  strong  position ;  there  was  no  longer  any 
chance  of  their  succeeding  against  us.”  A  little  further  on  Cave 
Browne  adds  that  “  indignant  remonstrances  ”  at  'the  thought  of 
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retirement  “resounded  through  the  camp,”  on  which  Wilson 
notes,  “This  is  all  bosh  ;  there  was  no  such  cry  or  remonstrance.” 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Lord  Lawrence  left  nothing  on 
record  which  lends  support  to  the  idle  stories  and  opinions 
collected  by  Colonel  Vibart,  and  repeated  from  the  publication 
of  Kaye  and  Malleson’s  history  to  the  present  century.  There 
were  no  war  correspondents  in  Delhi,  and  the  gallant  survivors 
are  rapidly  disappearing.  But  it  is  pleasant,  in  contrast  to  these 
reflections  on  the  Commander  of  the  Force,  to  recall  the  generous 
terms  in  which  Wilson,  in  his  despatch  dated  September  22nd, 
1857,  referred  to  the  “greatest  ability  and  assiduity”  devoted  by 
Baird  Smith  “to  the  difficult  and  important  operations  of  the 
siege,”  and  his  tribute  “to  that  most  brilliant  officer,  Brigadier- 
General  Nicholson,”  and  “to  that  very  distinguished  officer, 
Brigadier-General  Chamberlain,”  as  well  as  his  mention  of  “that 
active  and  gallant  officer,  Lieut.  F.  S.  Roberts.”  As  to  the 
General’s  services,  John  Lawrence  wrote  in  his  despatch  :  “It 
will  be  for  a  grateful  Government  to  acknowledge  as  they  deserve 
the  services  of  Major-General  Wilson  and  his  army  to  the  British 
Empire  in  India,  but  the  Chief  Commissioner  cannot  refrain 
from  offering  them  the  warm  tribute  of  his  heartfelt  admiration.” 
The  Government  of  India  and  the  home  authorities  cordially 
echoed  this  high  praise,  which  is  now  challenged  on  such  question¬ 
able  grounds.  But  no  country  can  lightly  or  with  impunity  allow 
its  national  heroes  to  be  robbed  of  their  hard-won  reputations  by 
preferring  fables  and  suggestions  of  purpose  to  proved  facts  and 
deliberate  actions. 

W.  LEE-W.4RNER. 


THE  BALKAN  LEAGUE  :  HISTORY  OF  ITS 
FORMATION. 


Of  the  epoch-making  events  within  the  last  twelvemonth,  by 
far  the  most  remarkable  has  hitherto  attracted  comparatively 
little  notice.  Few  will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  the  formation 
of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Balkan  League  proved  the 
causa  causans  of  the  great  upheaval  which  has  left  the  imposing 
edifice  of  European  Turkey  in  ruins.  But  the  covenant,  whose 
vitality  has  been  demonstrated  in  such  a  dramatic  way,  continues 
to  remain  for  most  people  a  closed  book.  Its  inception  is 
shrouded  in  mystery ;  the  identity  of  its  originators  has  not  been 
disclosed,  and  its  precise  contents  are,  to  a  great  extent,  a  topic 
of  guesswork.  Small  wonder  if,  in  the  circumstances,  legends 
should  have  sprung  up  which  make  it  difficult  to  unravel  truth 
from  fiction,  and  to  give  a  connected  account  of  the  various 
transactions  that  led  to  such  momentous  results. 

During  the  earlier  stages,  absolute  reticence  on  the  part  of 
the  negotiators  was  an  indispensable  condition  for  tine  success  of 
their  scheme.  The  object  which  they  were  setting  before  them¬ 
selves  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  estab¬ 
lished  order  of  things,  and  the  slightest  indiscretion  would  have 
opened  the  door  to  a  deluge  of  intrigues.  Safety,  therefore,  lay 
in  absolute  secrecy,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  manner  in 
which  this  mot  d'ordre  was  observed  has  rarely  been  equalled. 
The  first  rumours  of  the  alliance  did  not  transpire  until  months 
after  some  of  the  most  important  conventions  had  been  signed, 
and,  even  then,  few  felt  inclined  to  attach  any  credence  to  these 
reports.  The  world  at  large,  including  most  European 
Chanceries,  did  not  realise  that  a  new  factor  had  been  ushered 
into  life  until  the  very  eve  of  the  present  crisis.  Since  then, 
public  attention  has  been  engrossed  in  events  of  a  more  exciting 
nature,  and  has  hardly  had  leisure  for  probing  their  inward 
causes.  But  the  work  which  the  Balkan  statesmen  silently 
accomplished,  before  the  soldiers  monopolised  the  scene,  has  by 
no  means  exhausted  its  effects,  and,  before  many  weeks  have 
elapsed,  what  now  seems  stale  history  wdll  once  more  become  a 
burning  actuality.  It  will  then  be  discovered  that  the  repartition 
of  at  least  some  of  the  conquered  territories  turns  on  arrange¬ 
ments  which,  though  not  primarily  contemplating- a  post-bellum 
state,  did  not  lose  sight  of  such  an  eventuality,  and  provided 
means  for  avoiding  disputes  among  the  allies.  A  brief  survey 
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of  the  origins  of  the  Balkan  League  and  of  the  various  compacts 
on  which  it  rests  is,  consequently,  not  devoid  of  practical  interest, 
and  may  even  prove  of  some  assistance  in  anticipating  future 
developments. 

The  record  of  the  Balkan  nations  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  forms  a  wearisome  tale  of  bitter  quarrels  and  mutual 
hatreds.  The  passing  over  their  lands  of  the  Turkish  hurricane, 
and  the  long  night  of  serfdom  which  followed  it,  had  left  their 
ancient  feuds  unaffected.  This  situation  was  further  aggravated 
by  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  which,  by  trampling  on  their  legitimate 
aspirations,  sowed  fresh  seeds  of  discord  and  predestined  them 
as  easy  prey  to  foreign  intrigues.  Bosnia  and  Herzigovina  were 
ceded  to  Austria  and  the  ambitions  of  Servia,  thus  balked  in 
their  natural  environment,  were  steered  into  paths  that  led  to 
certain  conflict  with  Bulgaria.  Greece  and  Montenegro  were, 
in  their  turn,  left  disappointed  and  seething  in  discontent. 
Bulgaria  suffered  even  a  worse  fate,  for  she  emerged  from  the 
Berlin  ordeal  literally  amputated.  To  this  medley  of  frustrated 
appetites  the  Congress  threw  Macedonia  as  an  apple  of  con¬ 
tention,  retaining  the  Turk  in  what  it  knew  could  only  be  a 
temporary  stewardship.  Had  Europe  wished,  of  set  purpose,  to 
transform  the  Balkans  into  a  hotbed  of  rivalries  she  could  hardly 
have  improved  on  the  scheme  elaborated  in  1878.  In  appor¬ 
tioning  responsibilities  for  the  sorry  spectacle  which  these  small 
nations  have  presented  to  the  world  during  the  last  two  or  three 
decades,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  European  diplomacy 
comes  in  for  a  respectable  share. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  speak  of  the  period  to 
which  we  have  referred  as  unredeemed  by  any  effort  towards 
co-ordinating  all  these  scattered  forces  and  ambitions.  The  idea 
of  a  closer  union  between  the  Balkan  nations  has  never  been 
without  its  votaries.  The  laudable,  though  unfruitful,  initiative 
of  M.  Tricoupis  and  his  pilgrimage  to  the  various  Balkan  capitals 
in  the  early  ’nineties  are  still  remembered.  During  the  Greco- 
Turkish  war  in  1897,  the  Greek  Government  once  more 
approached  Bulgaria,  but  the  latter  declined  to  be  drawn  into  a 
conflict  which  had  been  precipitated  without  a  previous  under¬ 
standing.  Besides,  at  that  time,  and  for  a  good  many  years  to 
follow,  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  Bulgarian  foreign  policy 
consisted  in  cultivating  the  friendship  of  Turkey.  Proposals  for 
a  delimitation  of  northern  Macedonia  into  spheres  of  influence, 
put  forward  by  Servia  about  the  same  period,  met  with  no  better 
fate,  although  the  government  of  M.  Stoiloff  expressed  readiness 
to  co-operate  with  Servia  on  behalf  of  Macedonian  autonomy. 

With  the  opening  of  the  insurrectionary  era  in  Macedonia, 
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which  culminated  in  the  great  revolt  of  1903,  relations  between 
Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Greece  became  very  strained,  and  the 
cause  of  Balkan  rapprochement  suffered  a  temporary  check.  But 
towards  1905  the  air  had  somewhat  cleared,  and  the  two  former 
countries  found  themselves  drawn  considerably  closer.  King 
Milan  and  the  Obrenovich  dynasty  had  disappeared,  and  Servia, 
after  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Austrian  domination,  had  come 
imder  Kussian  influence,  w^hich  was  favourable  to  the  union  of 
the  Balkan  peoples.  This  change  in  the  atmosphere  soon  found 
expression  in  an  attempt  at  concluding  a  Zollverein  between 
Servia  and  Bulgaria,  the  expectation  on  both  sides  being  that  a 
similar  arrangement  would  help  to  prepare  the  ground  for  a 
{xilitical  understanding.  Their  hopes,  however,  were  doomed 
to  disappointment  owing  to  the  determined  opposition  of  Austria, 
who  saw  in  these  efforts  a  plot  against  herself.  If  proofs  were 
needed,  here  was  one  that,  whatever  lip  homage  some  of  the 
Powers  may  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  a  Balkan  entente, 
they  were  not  over-anxious  to  see  such  a  policy  carried  into 
effect.  Still,  the  experiment  had  the  great  merit  of  showing 
that,  even  on  such  a  vexed  question,  an  agreement  was  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  practical  statesmanship. 

The  advent  of  the  Young  Turks,  w'ho  were  eventually  to  play 
such  a  decisive  part  in  wielding  together  the  heterogeneous  Balkan 
elements,  at  first  had  the  reverse  effect.  During  the  crisis, 
following  the  proclamation  of  Bulgarian  independence,  Greek 
and  Servian  sympathies  were  on  the  Turkish  side.  Greece  lent 
her  moral  support  to  Turkey  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  latter 
would  recompense  her  zeal  by  voluntarily  abandoning  the  island 
of  Crete.  This  was,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  before  cool-headed 
\'enizelos  had  become  the  paramount  factor  in  the  political  life 
of  that  classic  land  of  dreams.  The  case  with  Servia  was  some¬ 
what  different,  and  her  dissatisfaction  with  the  Bulgarians  arose 
from  the  suspicion  that  they  had  connived  at  Austria’s  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  But  this  umbrage  was  a  small 
matter  as  compared  with  the  Austro-Servian  conflict,  and  the 
humiliation  which  Servia  then  suffered  from  Vienna  was  a  pledge 
of  her  speedy  reconciliation  wdth  Bulgaria.  Tolerably  cordial 
relations  between  Belgrade  and  Sofia  were  soon  restored,  and 
eventually  led  to  indirect  negotiations  concerning  the  future  of 
Macedonia.  A  formula  appears  to  have  been  adopted,  which 
reserved  to  Servia  access  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  with  sufficient 
territory  to  secure  a  right  of  way.  In  1910  Greek  official  circles 
were  also  sounded,  and  were  found  to  be  well  disposed.  Shortly 
afterwards,  M.  Panas,  Under-Secretary  of  the  Greek  Foreign 
Office,  was  appointed  Greek  Minister  at  Sofia;  but,  in  the 
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meantime,  General  Paprikoff,  from  whom  the  initiative  originally 
came,  had  retired,  soon  to  be  followed  by  the  entire  Democratic 
Cabinet,  and  matters  had  made  no  progress  when  the  Coalition 
Government  of  M.  Gueshoif  assumed  office  in  the  spring  of 
1911. 

One  of  the  humours  of  the  present  crisis  has  been  that  the 
people  on  whom  the  final  decision  of  the  question  of  peace  or  war 
fell  belonged  to  an  eminently  pacific  administration.  To 
describe  Monsieur  Gueshoff  as  a  martial  statesman  would  be  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  The  National  and  Progressist  parties, 
on  whose  support  his  Cabinet  relied,  had  alw^ays  favoured  a  close 
understanding  with  Turkey,  and  the  general  belief  in  Bulgaria 
and  abroad  was  that  one  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  new  government 
would  be  to  give  effect  to  this  policy.  Neither  did  events  belie 
these  expectations.  Measures  were  at  once  taken  to  prevent  the 
passing  into  Macedonia  of  revolutionary  bands,  and  the  Porte 
'was  assured  that  Bulgaria  w’ould  use  every  effort  to  bring  about 
a  lasting  reconciliation  between  the  two  countries.  All  conversa¬ 
tions  with  Servia  and  Greece  on  the  subject  of  an  agreement 
against  Turkey  were  dropped ;  the  more  easily,  as  the  impression 
then  prevailing  in  Sofia  w’as  that  Greece  was  chiefly  preoccupied 
with  Crete,  and  courted  the  friendship  of  Bulgaria  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  that  goal.  The  attitude  of  Servia,  also,  inspired 
misgivings  in  view’  of  the  fact  that,  while  ready  to  conspire  against 
Turkey,  she  yet  managed  to  live  on  excellent  terms  with  that 
country. 

Unfortunately,  these  indubitable  proofs  of  sincere  intentions 
on  the  part  of  the  Bulgarian  Government  failed  to  evoke  the 
slightest  response  from  Constantinople.  Nothing  wms  done  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  Bulgarian  populations  in  the  Empire,  and 
even  in  questions  like  the  conclusion  of  a  commercial  treaty 
and  the  junction  of  the  Turkish  and  Bulgarian  railways,  the 
Porte  displayed  a  strange  lack  of  conciliatoriness.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  raised  on  this  last  point  w’ere  the  more  annoying,  as  an 
Imperial  Irade,  fifteen  years  old,  had  authorised  the  junction,  and 
had  prompted  Bulgaria  to  spend  large  sums  on  constructing  a 
line  from  Radomir  to  Guoshevo.  The  unfavourable  impression 
thus  created  was  further  aggravated  by  a  frontier  incident  which 
occurred  during  the  summer  of  1911,  wffien  a  Bulgarian  officer 
was  ambushed  by  Turkish  soldiers  and  killed.  Although  the 
culprits  w’ere  knowm  to  the  authorities,  no  steps  for  their  prosecu¬ 
tion  w’ere  taken  until  after  several  protests  had  been  lodged  by 
the  Bulgarian  Government.  Eventually,  the  tw’o  courts-martial 
to  which  the  matter  had  been  referred  issued  verdicts  of  acquittal. 
Such  a  miscarriage  of  justice  was  bound  to  raise  a  storm  of 
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indignation  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  position  of  the 
Bulgarian  Government  became  extremely  delicate.  It  so 
happened  that,  at  this  critical  juncture,  Assim  Bey,  Turkish 
representative  at  Sofia,  was  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Before  departing  for  Constantinople,  he  was  adjured  by  the 
Bulgarian  Government  to  inform  his  colleagues  that,  unless  the 
policy  of  provocation  and  procrastination  was  speedily  aban¬ 
doned,  the  two  countries  would  inevitably  drift  into  open  conflict. 
Assim  Bey  inquired  whether  Bulgaria  had  any  understanding 
with  the  other  Balkan  States,  and  was  frankly  told  that  no  such 
agreement  existed,  but  that  Bulgaria  would  not  remain  passive 
if  Turkey  attempted  to  crush  any  of  them.  There  were  fears 
at  that  time  that  she  w'as  meditating  an  attack  on  Greece.  He 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  this  outspoken  declaration,  and 
promised  to  use  his  influence  for  the  settlement  of  all  pending 
questions.  Events,  how^ever,  soon  showed  that  in  his  case,  as  on 
so  many  previous  occasions,  Turkish  promises  had  no  other 
object  than  to  gain  time. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  the  Turco-Italian  war  broke  out. 
The  best-disposed  Bulgarian  Government,  after  repeatedly  trying 
to  improve  relations  wdth  Turkey,  had  reluctantly  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  experiment  had  once  more  failed.  Further 
perseverance  could  only  entail  fresh  disappointments,  and  public 
opinion  in  Bulgaria,  stirred  by  the  Italian  adventure,  was  not 
in  a  mood  to  tolerate  such  a  low-spirited  attitude.  The  choice  of 
M.  Gueshoff  and  his  colleagues  now  lay  between  abandoning 
their  long-cherished  hope  or  retiring  from  office,  which,  in  the 
circumstances,  would  have  meant  the  discredit  of  their  parties. 
After  some  hesitation  they  adopted  the  former  course,  and  imme¬ 
diately  proceeded  to  take  stock  of  the  dispositions  in  the  various 
Balkan  capitals. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  first  thought  of  the 
Bulgarian  Government,  after  it  had  become  awake  to  the 
necessity  of  a  change  in  its  policy,  was  to  ascertain  whether 
conditions  in  Belgrade  were  propitious  to  an  understanding 
between  Bulgaria  and  Servia  as  regards  their  future  conduct 
towards  Turkey.  The  co-operation  of  Servia  was  indispensable, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  military  assistance  which  she  could 
bring  in  the  event  of  an  armed  conflict,  but  also  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Porte  from  exploiting  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the 
two  nations.  It  was  this  latter  consideration  which  originally 
weighed  most  with  the  Bulgarian  Government ;  for,  when  the 
question  of  an  alliance  was  first  mentioned,  the  possibility  of  a 
war  did  not  seriously  enter  into  the  calculations  of  the  contracting 
parties.  The  mission  of  sounding  the  views  of  Dr.  Milovanovich, 
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the  Servian  Prime  Minister,  was  entrusted  to  the  Bulgarian 
representative  in  Kome,  who  happened  to  be  in  Sofia  on  leave  of 
absence.  M.  Eizoff  had  spent  several  years  in  Belgrade,  as 
Bulgarian  Envoy,  and  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Zollverein 
negotiations.  His  instructions  were  to  observe  the  strictest 
incognito,  and  to  report  results  to  M.  Gueshoff,  who  was  then 
on  his  way  back  from  France.  Towards  the  beginning  of 
October,  1911,  they  met  in  Vienna,  and,  as  M.  Rizoff’s  story 
sounded  most  encouraging,  a  secret  interview  between  Dr. 
Milovanovich  and  M.  Gueshoff  was  at  once  arranged,  and  took 
place  on  October  llth,  in  the  train  from  Belgrade  to  Nisch.  For 
several  hours  on  end,  the  two  statesmen  discussed  a  cceur  ouvert 
the  political  situation  in  the  Balkans,  the  hopeless  plight  of  the 
Macedonian  populations,  and  the  urgent  need  of  an  understanding 
between  Servia  and  Bulgaria  as  the  sole  means  of  ameliorating 
the  lot  of  their  compatriots  in  Turkey.  They  had  no  detailed 
scheme  before  their  minds,  and  conversation  turned  on 
generalities,  but  the  conclusion  at  which  they  both  arrived  was 
that  no  serious  differences  existed  betw’een  their  standpoints. 
Dr.  Milovanovich  agreed  to  the  principle  of  Macedonian 
autonomy,  insisting,  however,  that  there  should  be  a  preliminary 
delimitation  of  the  Bulgarian  and  Servian  zones  of  influence. 
To  this  plan  the  Bulgarian  Premier  had  no  objection  to  offer. 
Before  parting,  they  agreed  to  begin  regular  negotiations  without 
any  loss  of  time,  and  to  treat  the  matter  as  absolutely  confidential. 
This  meeting  may  be  said  to  form  the  opening  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  Balkan  League,  and  with  it  the  question  emerged 
from  the  domain  of  speculative  talk  into  the  regions  of  practical 
politics. 

Shortly  after  the  dispatch  of  M.  Eizoff  to  Belgrade,  M. 
Theodore  If,  who  was  then  administering  the  Bulgarian  Foreign 
Office,  approached  the  Greek  representative  at  Sofia.  He  began 
by  expressing  the  hope  that,  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Turco- 
Ttalian  war,  a  way  might  be  found  for  definitely  settling  the 
Cretan  problem.  M.  Panas  replied  that,  while  the  naval  position 
had  improved,  on  land,  Greece  continued  exposed  to  an  over¬ 
whelming  Turkish  attack,  and  that  people  at  Athens  were  greatly 
perturbed  at  Turkey’s  provocative  conduct.  M.  Theodoroff 
thereupon  repeated  the  declaration  which  he  had  made  to  Assim 
Bey  as  to  the  probable  attitude  of  Bulgaria  in  the  event  of  a 
Turkish  aggression  against  Greece,  and  laid  stress  on  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  the  Balkan  States  closing  their  ranks  in  view  of  the 
threatening  w^ay  in  which  the  immediate  future  shaped  itself. 
The  Greek  Minister,  to  whom  the  statement  of  M.  Theodoroff 
had  come  as  an  agreeable  surprise,  expressed  full  acquiescence, 
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and  promised  to  communicate  the  purport  of  their  conversation 
to  his  Government,  of  whose  concurrence  he  felt  absolutely 
certain.  His  anticipations  proved  correct,  and  the  answer  which 
soon  followed  from  Athens  set  at  rest  all  doubts  as  to  dispositions 
in  that  quarter. 

No  steps  were  taken  at  this  stage  to  secure  the  collaboration 
of  Montenegro,  as  that  country  had  no  special  interests  at  stake 
in  Macedonia.  Besides,  relations  between  Sofia  and  Cettinje 
were  very  intimate,  and  the  w^ell-known  feelings  of  King  Nicolas 
were  considered  by  the  Bulgarian  Government  sufficient 
guarantee  that  no  difficulties  need  be  apprehended  on  the  part 
of  Montenegro. 

Sofia  remained,  from  first  to  last,  the  centre  of  the  various 
|K)urparlers  which  led  to  the  conclusion  of  an  alliance  between 
the  four  Balkan  kingdoms.  As  already  remarked,  the  guiding 
principle  of  the  Bulgarian  Government  was  that  a  complete 
understanding  with  Servia  should  precede  all  other  transactions. 
It  rightly  thought  that,  once  this  object  attained,  the  rest  would 
be  plain  sailing.  From  a  military  point  of  view,  also,  the 
co-operation  of  the  Servian  army  was  deemed  indispensable. 
Negotiations  began  in  earnest  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  with 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Spalaikovich,  Permanent  Secretary  of  the 
Belgrade  Foreign  Office,  as  Servian  Minister  at  Sofia,  and 
terminated  on  March  13th,  1912,  with  the  signing  of  a  treaty  of 
alliance  between  Bulgaria  and  Servia.  The  actual  elaboration 
of  the  instrument  did  not  take  more  than  a  month,  but  there 
was  some  delay  in  the  ratification  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
referring  various  points  to  the  Servian  Government.  The  only 
persons  on  the  Bulgarian  side  who  knew  the  whole  of  the  affair 
were  MM.  Gueshoff  and  Theodoroff,  and  Dr.  Daneff,  President 
of  the  Bulgarian  National  Assembly.  In  Belgrade,  Dr.  Milo- 
vanovich  took  into  his  confidence  M.  Pashich,  the  veteran  Eadical 
leader,  who  was  soon  to  succeed  him  in  the  Premiership.  The 
remaining  members  of  the  two  Governments  were  not  kept 
informed,  and  only  suspected  that  something  important  was  going 
on.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  both  King  Ferdinand  and 
King  Peter  followed  matters  very  closely,  and  were  consulted  on 
all  vital  questions.  During  the  negotiations  Dr.  Milovanovich 
paid  a  visit  to  Sofia,  and  Dr.  Daneff,  who  was  one  of  the 
initiators,  had  two  secret  meetings  with  M.  Pashich.  Shortly 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  the  representatives  of  two 
friendly  Powers  learned  about  the  great  event,  but  the  other 
foreign  Ministers,  both  in  Sofia  and  Belgrade,  remained  in  blissful 
ignorance  to  the  very  end. 

The  actual  treaty  is  a  lengthy  document,  covering  nearly  three 
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pages,  and  some  of  its  provisions,  more  particularly  those  con¬ 
cerning  its  duration  and  the  reciprocal  liabilities  of  the  allies  in 
the  event  of  a  conflict  with  countries  other  than  Turkey,  have  not 
been  disclosed.  The  principal  obligation  which  it  lays  on  the 
contracting  parties  is  that  they  should  combine  their  efforts  on 
behalf  of  autonomous  government  for  Macedonia.  The  object 
of  the  alliance  is  primarily  a  pacific  one;  but,  as  even  at  that 
period  a  recourse  to  coercion  was  not  excluded,  the  treaty 
explicitly  provides  that,  if  such  necessity  arose,  the  allies  shall 
wage  joint  war  against  Turkey. 

The  few  serious  difficulties  that  were  encountered  in  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  bore  on  the  delimitation  of  European 
Turkey  into  future  spheres  of  influence.  The  method  adopted 
was,  first  to  deal  with  those  regions  which  provided  no  material 
for  controversy.  Such  w'as  the  case  with  Old  Servia,  to  which 
the  Bulgarians  had  never  advanced  any  claim.  As  a  counter¬ 
poise,  it  was  suggested  on  the  Servian  side  that  the  territories 
lying  to  the  east  of  Macedonia  should  be  considered  as  undisputed 
Bulgarian  sphere.  The  Bulgarian  Government,  however, 
declined  to  admit  that  there  could  be  any  serious  discussion  about 
the  greater  part  of  Macedonia,  and  insisted  that  the  disputed 
zone,  instead  of  being  artificially  enlarged,  should  be  reduced  to 
the  strictest  minimum.  Eventually,  an  agreement  was  reached 
to  the  effect  that  all  territories  north  of  Shar  Mountain  should 
form  the  Servian  sphere  of  influence,  while  the  regions  to  the 
south  w’ere  recognised  as  Bulgarian.  The  cazas  of  Koumanovo, 
Uskub,  Kichevo,  Dibra,  and  Strouga  were  declared  disputable, 
and  the  decision  of  their  future  fate  was  reserved  for  the  friendly 
arbitrament'  of  the  Eussian  Emperor. 

This  delimitation,  although  originally  intended  for  an  auto¬ 
nomous  Macedonia,  has  lost  none  of  its  binding  force  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  late  military  events.  The  treaty  explicitly 
stipulates  that,  in  the  case  of  a  war  favourable  to  the  allies, 
the  frontiers  of  their  respective  spheres  of  influence  shall  serve 
as  basis  for  the  repartition  of  the  conquered  territories.  The 
articles  regulating  this  subject  are  specific  and  categorical  in  their 
tenour,  and  can  only  be  altered  by  mutual  consent,  or  evaded  at 
the  price  of  perjury  and  dishonour. 

Negotiations  with  Greece  did  not  commence  until  the  alliance 
with  Servia  had  been  nearly  concluded.  They  were  conducted 
in  Sofia,  Greece  being  represented  by  M.  Pan  as,  the  Greek 
Minister.  Matters  this  time  did  not  move  quite  so  rapidly,  and, 
as  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  arrive  at  an  early  understanding, 
the  Servian  precedent  of  a  territorial  arrangement  was  not 
followed.  An  attempt  of  that  kind  would  have  involved  consider- 
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able  difi^eulties,  aod  might  have  retarded  negotiations  still  further. 
Th§  s§ttlen}ent  iu  the  end  assumed  the  form  of  a  general  agree¬ 
ment,  advocating  the  principle  of  self-government  for  Alacedonia 
and  establishing  a  defensive  alliance  between  the  contracting 
parties.  A  clause  of  the  treaty,  which  was  signed  on  May  29th, 
1912,  stipulates  that  there  shall  be  no  casus  fcederis  in  the  event 
of  the  war  being  provoked  by  a  precipitate  action  on  the  part 
of  Greece.  This  reservation  was  prompted  by  the  fear  that 
Greece,  relying  on  Bulgarian  protection,  might  feel  tempted  to 
reopen  the  Cretan  question. 

An  agreement  between  Bulgaria  and  Montenegro  had  been 
concluded  before  the  signing  of  the  Greco-Bulgarian  treaty.  As 
anticipated,  this  transaction  proved  the  easiest  part  of  the  whole 
enterprise.  Towards  the  middle  of  April,  1912,  Dr.  Daneff  and 
MM.  Theodoroff  and  Eizoff  had  an  interview  wuth  the  Monte¬ 
negrin  Prime  Alinister  in  Vienna,  where  he  accompanied  King 
Nicolas  on  an  official  visit  to  Franz- Joseph.  The  bargain  was 
struck  on  the  spot,  Bulgaria  undertaking  to  assist  Montenegro 
financially  should  war  break  out.  Later  on,  King  Nicolas  ratified 
the  arrangement,  by  declaring  his  readiness  to  begin  the  struggle 
single-handed,  provided  Bulgaria  and  her  allies  joined  him  within 
the  period  of  a  month.  No  formal  treaty  of  alliance  exists 
between  the  tw’o  countries. 

Some  time  after  Bulgaria  had  signed  her  treaties  with  Servia 
and  Greece,  the  twn  latter  exchanged  Notes,  recording  their  new 
relations  to  one  another.  There  is  no  territorial  agreement 
betw’een  them,  and  there  could  be  none,  for  the  good  reason 
that  the  Servo-Bulgarian  treaty  had  left  all  the  regions  south  of 
Shar  Mountain  to  Bulgaria.  An  arrangement,  however,  exists 
between  Montenegro  and  Servia,  dealing  with  the  repartition  of 
the  territories  in  the  Sandjak  of  Novi-Bazar.  Certain  regions 
are -declared  disputable,  and  their  allotment  will  probably  be 
referred  to  the  arbitrament  of  one  of  the  Balkan  rulers. 

In  addition  to  these  treaties  and  agreements,  which  represent 
the  political  side  of  the  entente  betw'een  the  various  Balkan 
States,  there  exist  a  number  of  military  conventions.  The 
employment  of  force  not  being  excluded  from  the  purview  of  the 
alliance,  measures  had  to  be  taken  in  time  to  provide  against  such 
an  emergency.  No  special  haste  appears  to  have  been  displayed 
on  this  occasion,  and  the  convention  between  Bulgaria  and  Servia 
was  not  concluded  until  the  end  of  last  August ;  while  that 
between  Bulgaria  and  Greece  was  only  signed  after  the  order 
for  mobilisation  had  been  issued  by  the  Bulgarian  Government. 
Negotiations  were  again  carried  on  in  Sofia,  through  Servian  and 
Greek  officers,  whose  presence  there  was  kept  in  utmost  secrecy. 
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The  contents  of  these  conventions  have  not  been  disclosed,  but 
their  rough  lines  are  more  or  less  known.  Each  of  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties  undertakes  to  furnish  contingents  of  a  fixed  minimum. 
The  war  is  to  be  waged  from  start  to  finish  as  a  common  venture, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  allies’  forces  is  made  dependent  on  the 
needs  of  the  military  situation.  The  Servo-Bulgarian  convention 
distinctly  provides  that  Servia  will  dispatch  troops  to  the  Thracian 
theatre  of  war,  where  the  main  shock  with  the  Turkish  armies 
was  from  the  very  first  expected  to  take  place. 

August  26th,  1912,  will  remain  a  memorable  date  in  the 
history  of  the  Balkan  League.  On  that  day.  King  Ferdinand 
presided,  in  his  summer  palace  at  Tsarska-Bistritsa,  over  an 
important  council,  consisting  of  the  initiated  Ministers  and  Dr. 
Daneff.  A  fortnight  earlier,  the  massacre  at  Kochani  had  been 
perpetrated  by  regular  Turkish  troops.  The  European 
Chanceries  had  been  approached  on  the  subject  of  Macedonian 
autonomy,  and  had  all  given  discouraging  answers.  The  Turco- 
Italian  war  was  gradually  drawing  to  an  inglorious  end.  After 
examining  every  aspect  of  the  situation,  the  council  reached  the 
unanimous  conclusion  that  the  hour  for  supreme  resolutions  had 
struck.  It  was  decided  to  discontinue  barren  appeals  to  Europe, 
and  to  summon  Turkey  directly  to  fulfil  her  obligations  under 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  failing  which  war  should  be  declared.  This 
decision  was  communicated  to  the  other  allies,  and  met  with 
their  full  approval.  What  followed  is  within  the  memory  of 
everyone,  and  requires  no  recounting. 

There  is  one  more  point  w-hich  calls  for  a  few  words.  The 
Balkan  League  has  proved  its  efficacy  in  a  way  that  must  have 
surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  authors. 
Originally  intended  as  a  palliative  against  the  chronic  Turkish 
misrule,  it  has  actually  provided  a  cure  for  the  disease.  What 
now  remains  for  it  is  to  establish  that  it  also  possesses  the 
element  of  durability.  Paradoxical  though  that  may  sound,  the 
most  serious  danger  which  threatens  its  future  springs  from  the 
fact  that  it  succeeded  too  well  in  its  first  efforts.  Victory 
stimulates  appetites,  and  those  who  have  felt  the  brunt  of  the 
fighting  least,  as  a  rule,  show  themselves  most  clamorous  when 
it  comes  to  reaping  the  fruits.  Realising  this,  the  Servo- 
Bulgarian  treaty  has  taken  in  advance  every  precaution,  and  has 
left  no  room  for  disputes.  No  such  agreement,  however,  exists 
between  Greece  and  Bulgaria,  and  considerable  difficulties  will 
be  encountered  before  a  final  adjustment  of  their  rival  claims  is 
reached.  Upon  the  success  with  which  this  task  is  performed 
will  depend  whether  the  Balkan  League  is  to  be  the  forerunner 
of  a  Balkan  Confederation,  or  a  prelude  to  fratricidal  strife. 

M. 
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The  Parliamentary  Session  of  1912-13  is  drawing  to  its 
unhonoured  close.  Ministers  and  members  alike  are  tired  of  it. 
The  country  has  almost  ceased  to  regard  it.  The  general  public 
is  sunk  in  indifference  and  apathy.  Never,  within  living  memory, 
was  the  ordinary  Briton  so  surfeited  with  politics  and  so  impatient 
of  those  who  profess  to  represent  him.  The  nation  craves  a  rest. 
It  w’ould  gladly  see  the  House  of  Commons  closed  for  a  year  and 
not  hear  the  title  of  a  single  new  Bill.  It  w'ould  cheerfully  give 
its  legislators  a  prolonged  holiday  on  full  or  on  double  pay, 
during  which  they  might  perchance  find  a  little  leisure  for  thought 
and  contemplation.  It  never  had  a  lower  opinion  of  its  once 
proudly  cherished  Parliamentary  institutions. 

Such  is  a  plain  statement  of  sentiments  heard  on  every  side, 
after  a  session  of  unexampled  length  and  labour.  Ministers  may 
boast  that  they  have  worked  harder  than  their  predecessors, 
addressed  themselves  to  greater  tasks,  carried  two  measures  of 
first-class  magnitude,  and  would  have  carried  a  third  but  for  an 
unfortunate  and  unexpected  miscarriage.  But  the  public  takes 
no  joy  in  these  achievements.  One  of  these  two  measures  is  felt 
to  be  a  gigantic  gamble  wdth  national  safety,  which  at  best  will 
lead  to  dangerous  friction  betw'een  the  British  and  Irish  Govern¬ 
ments  and  Parliaments,  and  at  worst  may  lead  to  civil  war. 
While  as  for  the  disendowment  scheme  of  the  other,  public  opinion 
inclines  to  agree  with  the  poet  : — 

“In  vain  we  call  old  notions  fudge 

And  bend  our  conscience  to  our  dealing; 

The  Ten  Commandments  will  not  budge 
And  stealing  will  continue  stealing.” 

The  spoliation  of  a  poor  Church,  working  hard  and  earnestly  to 
repair  its  old  lapses  and  regain  its  ancient  hold  on  the  hearts  of 
the  Welsh  people — that  is  felt  to  be  a  mean  thing  to  which  only 
the  professional  politician  or  the  envious  sectary  can  “bend  his 
conscience  ”  without  a  twinge  of  remorse.  Moreover,  these 
measures  have  been  carried  through  a  House  of  Commons  in 
which  members  have  only  been  allowed  a  free  vote  as  a  sort  of 
rare  intellectual  treat.  The  majority  has  voted  to  order  week 
after  week.  Whatever  concessions  have  been  made  to  the 
minority,  have  been  the  result  of  outside  bargaining  between  the 
Government  and  the  parties  concerned.  All  vital  interest  has 
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been  knocked  out  of  debate,  and  the  baleful  influence  of  the 
guillotine  has  shown  itself  in  a  listless  and  nearly  empty  chamber. 

The  charge,  so  repeatedly  urged  of  late  against  the  Government, 
that  it  has  reduced  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  level  of  a  mere 
machine  for  “registering  the  edicts  of  the  Executive,”  is  an  old 
one  in  British  Parliamentary  annals.  The  identical  phrase  was 
employed  by  the  elder  Pitt,  when  declaiming  against  the  undue 
influence  of  Lord  Bute.  “Take  care  lest  you  degenerate,”  he 
said,  “into  a  little  assembly  serving  no  other  purpose  than  to 
register  the  arbitrary  edicts  of  one  too  powerful  subject,  to  be 
an  appendix  to — I  know  not  what — I  have  no  name  for  it.”  The 
chief  difference  between  thal  day  and  ours  is  that  the  “too 
powerful  subject”  now  looks  for  his  orders,  not  to  the  Throne, 
and  not  even  to  King  Demos,  but  to  the  wirepullers  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  Coalition.  But  the  charge  itself  w’as  never  better 
founded.  The  House  of  Commons,  as  apart  from  the  Executive, 
is  almost  a  cipher  in  respect  of  all  Government  measures  which 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  bargain.  The  Opposition  is  there 
to  be  trampled  on.  The  ties  of  self-interest  binding  the  Coalition 
together  are  so  overwhelmingly  strong  that  Ministers  know  that 
they  can  go  to  almost  any  lengths  in  the  presumption  that  their 
decrees  will  be  obeyed. 

What  then?  If  all  this  be  true,  the  Government  ought  to  be 
profoundly  unpopular !  We  believe  they  are.  The  public  ought 
also  to  be  longing  for  any  opportunity  of  throwing  the  tyrants  out 
of  office,  and  ought  to  snatch  at  every  by-election  to  defeat  the 
Government  candidate !  But,  obviously,  they  use  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  very  gingerly.  What  is  the  explanation?  It  lies,  we 
believe,  in  distrust  of  the  Opposition,  in  suspicion  of  its  policy,  in 
lack  of  faith  in  the  ability  of  its  leaders.  It  is  not  because  the 
public  love  the  Government  that  more  by-elections  are  not  won 
by  the  Opposition ;  it  is  rather  that  the  public  is  not  attracted 
to  the  men  of  the  other  side.  The  Government  have  won  three 
successive  General  Elections,  and  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that 
they  may  win  four.  The  country  would  dearly  love  to  change 
its  masters,  but  dare  not.  It  angrily  submits  to  the  rods  it  has 
come  to  know  rather  than  risk  the  axes  borne  by  the  rival  set  of 
lictors. 

Last  month ,  in  the  pages  of  this  Review  ,  appeared  a  brilliant 
and  incisive  article  entitled,  “The  Nemesis  of  Tariff  Reform.” 
It  would  be  useless  to  cover  once  more  any  part  of  the  ground  so 
ably  covered  by  “Autonomos.”  The  ten  years’  history  of  the 
Tariff  Reform  movement  has  been,  as  he  conclusively  proved,  one 
long  succession  of  blunders.  Badly  improvised  at  its  inception, 
it  was  preached  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  astonishing  zeal,  but 
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also  with  a  recklessness  of  prophecy  which  time  has  most  cnjelly 
falsified.  The  amazing  prosperity  records  achieved  in  the  very 
industries  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  declared  to  be  either  “gone” 
or  “going”;  the  capture  of  the  Imperial  Preference  movement 
by  the  Protectionists,  which  continued  until  the  result  of  the 
Canadian  elections  brought  Preference  again  into  the  ascendant; 
the  bewildering  changes  that  were  rung  on  the  two-shilling  duty 
on  corn,  and  whether  Colonial  wheat  should  be  taxed  at  all  or 
taxed  at  a  lower  rate  than  foreign  wheat ;  the  juggling  with  the 
farthings  of  the  poor  man’s  household  budget ;  the  promise  that 
every  fraction  of  increased  cost  due  to  any  new  tax  on  food  should 
be  remitted  on  other  articles  of  taxation ;  the  cumulative  effect  of 
all  these  things  has  been  crushing  and  fatal  to  the  immediate 
prospects  of  the  movement. 

The  average  Unionist  voter  has  had  his  faith  in  the  new 
economic  gospel  sadly  shaken,  and  probably  the  faith  itself  was 
never  very  robust.  He  was  chiefly  reconciled  to  it  because  of  his 
strong  Imperialism — and  the  chief  virtue  of  the  Imperial 
Preference  movement  is  that  it  has  done  more  than  anything  else, 
save  the  determined  menace  of  Germany  to  our  old  naval 
supremacy,  to  keep  aglow  the  Imperial  spirit  which  Eadical 
Ministers  at  one  time  used  to  disparage  and  even  to  ridicule.  He 
would  willingly  give  the  Dominions  and  the  Colonies  a  Preference 
in  return  for  the  valuable  Preference  w’hich  they  have  given  to 
British  goods.  But  he  has  never  been  really  reconciled  to  the 
policy  of  imposing  new  food  duties,  because  he  has  no  faith  in 
the  promise  that  the  duties  would  remain  at  two  shillings  a 
quarter,  and  no  confidence  whatever  in  the  elaborate  arguments 
by  which  it  was  demonstrated  that  they  would  have  no  effect  upon 
price.  Moreover,  the  ordinary  Unionist  voter,  while  impatient 
of  the  Free  Trade  augurs  who  declare  that  our  fiscal  system  is  as 
j'>erfect  as  man  can  make  it,  doubts  very  much  whether  “under 
Tariff  Reform,”  his  particular  increase  of  wages  would  compensate 
him  for  the  general  rise  of  prices  affecting  every  article  which  he 
consumes.  That  he  was  open  to  conviction  when  the  crusade 
was  started  is  undeniable.  He  listened  eagerly.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  almost  persuaded  him.  But  in  the  last  four  or  five  years 
the  very  stars  in  their  courses  have  fought  against  Tariff  Reform, 
and  the  movement  has  failed  to  produce  a  single  leader  of 
commanding  ability  or  persuasive  power.  The  present  position 
of  Unionists,  after  all  these  marches  and  counter-marches,  is  that 
they  are  back  in  Balfourism,  but  without  Mr.  Balfour.  It  is  a 
sorry  record.  The  party’s  best  hope  remains,  as  it  has  been  ever 
since  1906,  not  its  own  virtue,  but  the  vice  of  Ministers;  not  its 
owm  attractiveness,  but  the  repellent  features  of  the  Government. 
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It  18  not  enough.  It  will  not  do.  As  Disraeli  once  said,  through 
the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters  in  Coningshy  :  “An  Opposition 
in  an  age  of  Revolution  must  be  founded  on  principles.  It  cannot 
depend  on  mere  personal  ability  and  party  address  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  circumstances.”  In  the  present  case,  not  only  are  the 
principles  weak,  but  the  personal  ability  and  even  the  party 
address  are  by  no  means  too  conspicuous. 

With  such  a  session,  with  such  a  Government,  and  with  such  a 
situation,  there  was  a  glorious  chance  for  a  really  capable  and 
determined  Opposition.  The  opportunities  for  attack  were 
boundless,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  never  was  a  Govern¬ 
ment  more  astute  than  the  one  in  power,  and  never  were  fewer 
blunders  made  through  mere  carelessness  or  ineptitude.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Government  during  all  these  months  have  been  in 
the  utterly  indefensible  position  of  having  to  thrust  through  an 
exhausted  House  of  Commons  an  immense  mass  of  crude  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  pressure  of  which  was  due  to  no  public  necessity  but 
to  the  exigencies  of  naked  partisanship  and  the  iniquities  of  the 
Parliament  Act.  Day  after  day,  therefore,  they  have  exposed 
themselves  to  what  might  have  been  a  successful,  if  it  had  also 
been  a  remorseless  and  skilful,  attack.  That  attack  has  not  been 
delivered.  The  defence,  in  the  case  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  at 
any  rate,  was  more  determined  than  the  assault.  It  may  be  said 
that  most  of  the  advantages  lay  with  the  Government.  Not  so. 
If  the  positions  had  been  reversed,  if  those  w'ho  sit  on  the  Front 
Opposition  Bench  had  been  the  Government  of  the  day,  does 
anyone  who  knows  the  House  of  Commons  believe  that  they  could 
have  withstood  the  merciless,  relentless,  continuous  fire  that  would 
have  been  poured  in  upon  them  by  the  present  Ministers  and  the 
able  guerilleros,  who  sw’arm  on  the  benches  behind  them,  not  to 
mention  the  Labour  party  and  the  Irish  Nationalists.  All  these 
would  have  made  the  position  of  a  Unionist  Government  abso¬ 
lutely  intolerable,  even  if  guillotine  resolutions  had  been  passed 
precisely  similar  to  those  which  have  taken  the  life  out  of  the 
debates  this  session.  It  is  all  a  question  of  ability,  enthusiasm, 
ambition,  concentration  of  purpose,  and  debating  power,  and 
these  qualities  are  conspicuously  lacking  on  the  Unionist,  as 
compared  with  the  Ministerialist,  side. 

On  one  notable  occasion,  indeed,  the  Unionists  brought  the 
Government  sharply  to  their  senses  by  refusing  to  grant  any 
Ministerialist  a  hearing,  and  by  threatening  to  bring  Parliament 
itself  to  a  standstill  unless  the  Government  retraced  their  steps. 
It  was  a  heroic  measure,  and  it  was  fiercely  criticised.  But  it  was 
entirely  successful.  Does  anyone  doubt  what  the  Radicals,  and 
the  Irish  and  Labour  members  would  have  done,  if  they  had  been 
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subjected  to  the  automatic  action  of  the  guillotine  once,  and  often 
twice  a  day?  The  Opposition  protested — but  submitted.  It  is  true 
that,  though  both  were  bad,  the  Unionist  attendance  was  rather 
better  than  the  Radical .  But  if  they  had  kept  their  benches  full 
and  had  possessed  relays  of  speakers  capable  of  exciting  enthu¬ 
siasm,  there  would  not  have  been  so  much  talk  of  the  unreality 
of  debate,  and  there  would  have  been  fewer  ineffectual  complaints 
about  the  gag.  One  or  two  good  opening  speeches  and  then 
“Wishy  up  and  Washy  follows” — that  has  been  the  dreary 
epitome  of  many  a  lifeless  sitting.  It  is  idle  to  count  up  for 
parade  before  electors  who  have  never  seen  a  Bill,  and  would  not 
understand  one  if  they  did ,  the  number  of  lines  and  clauses  which 
have  been  passed  without  discussion,  or  the  number  of  amend¬ 
ments  which  have  been  slaughtered  automatically  and  quite 
painlessly.  The  country  is  not  moved  by  these  things. 

There  have  been,  of  course,  some  brilliant  exceptions.  Sir 
Edward  Carson  has  led  the  opposition  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
magnificently.  Throughout  the  long  Committee  stage  he  was 
always  in  his  place,  w’atching  for  and  promptly  seizing  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  strike.  His  hold  over  the  House  deepened  as  the  weeks 
passed  by,  and  the  last  of  a  splendid  series  of  speeches  in  which 
he  set  forth  the  reasons  of  Ulster’s  invincible  repugnance  to 
Home  Rule,  was  the  finest  and  most  impressive  of  them  all.  It 
waq  also  the  speech  which  contained  least  of  that  lashing  invective 
of  which,  w’hen  he  chooses.  Sir  Edward  is  a  master.  He  spoke 
with  passion,  but  the  passion  was  under  full  control.  Mr. 
Balfour’s  interventions  were  comparatively  rare  but  always 
welcome.  He  tore  the  Home  Rule  scheme  to  tatters  on  its  intro¬ 
duction,  and  he  moved  the  rejection  of  the  third  reading  with  a 
speech  principally  designed  to  show  how  hopeless  it  was  to  expect 
a  settlement  from  such  a  Bill,  how  certain  friction  was  to  arise, 
how  the  Government  had  yielded  far  too  much  if  devolution  were 
their  real  motive,  and  far  too  little  if  they  designed  to  satisfy 
the  aspirations  of  Irish  Nationalism.  The  incongruities,  the  false 
compromises,  the  financial  shams  of  the  Bill  suited  to  perfection 
Mr.  Balfour’s  inimitable  dialectic.  He  never  speaks  without 
light  or  without  leading.  He  is  cheered  now  from  all  quarters 
when  he  rises.  More  than  ever,  he  is  the  first  Parliamentarian  of 
the  day.  The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  also  made  his  best 
speeches  of  the  session  against  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  never  speaks  more  effectively  than  when  he  briefly  inter¬ 
venes  at  the  end  of  some  long  discussion  and  drives  home  the 
final  attack  through  the  w^eakest  spot  in  the  Government’s  armour. 
His  set  speeches  are  scarcely  so  successful,  except  in  the  matter 
of  rasping  Ministers  almost  beyond  endurance.  In  that  he  has 
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no  rival.  But  though  he  stings  his  enemy,  he  does  not  seriously 
weaken  him.  He  annoys  and  worries,  but  does  not  crush.  The 
New  Style,  as  it  is  called,  may  have  its  merits,  but  the  Old  Style 
was  better.  What  is  lacking  in  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  speeches  is 
quality ;  there  is  no  breadth ;  no  ripeness ;  no  reserve  of  power. 
The  greatest  Parliamentarians  are  felt  to  be  greater  than  their 
best  speeches.  One  does  not  feel  that  with  Mr.  Bonar  Law. 

Mr.  Campbell  always  spoke  well  and  to  the  point,  but  no  other 
member  of  the  Pront  Opposition  Bench  enhanced  his  reputation 
by  his  anti-Home  Rule  efforts.  Indeed,  the  row  of  Right  Honour- 
ables  did  not  render  half  the  service  to  the  party  that  was 
rendered  by  the  two  brothers.  Lord  Hugh  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
by  Mr.  George  Cave,  Mr.  Lawson,  Mr.  Cassell — on  the  legal 
side— Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Mr.  McNeill,  and  Mr.  Hoare.  But 
no  single  speech  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  can  compare 
with  the  crushing  attack  on  the  finance  of  the  Home  Rule  scheme 
delivered  by  Lord  St.  Aldwyn  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  Ulster  has  been  at  once  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  Opposition.  The  line  of  Ulster 
resistance  has  been  adopted,  sans  phrase,  as  the  line  of  British 
resistance,  and  though  the  sincerity  of  the  Orange  spokesmen  is 
beyond  question,  their  Parliamentary  ability  is  by  no  means  equal 
to  their  Parliamentary  violence.  Even  those  who  sympathise 
most  strongly  with  their  principles  and  prejudices  cannot  help 
feeling  as  they  watch  Mr.  William  Moore,  Captain  Craig,  Sir 
John  Lonsdale,  and  Mr.  Mitchell-Thomson,  all  waving  the 
Orange  flag  and  all  belli  simulacra  dentes,  that  their  case  is  much 
better  than  its  presentment.  Ulster  has  been  the  inevitable 
peroration  of  almost  every  important  speech.  It  was  not  so  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent  in  1886  or  1893,  but  in  those  days, 
of  course,  there  was  no  Parliament  Act,  and  the  House  of  Lords 
stood  as  a  sure  barrier  between  the  Bill  and  the  Statute  Book. 

The  case  of  the  four  Protestant  counties  of  Ulster  would  have 
been  much  stronger  if,  from  the  very  outset,  they  had  made 
exclusion  from  the  Bill,  or  some  form  of  separate  treatment,  their 
constant  and  undeviating  demand.  It  is  one  thing  for  these  four 
counties  to  say  that  they  will  not  have  Home  Rule  thrust  upon 
them.  It  is  quite  another  thing  for  them  to  say  that  all  the  rest 
of  Ireland  shall  not  have  the  Home  Rule  which  the  Nationalists 
demand  by  a  stable  and  overwhelming  majority.  Some  sort  of 
Home  Rule — call  it  by  whatever  name — is  inevitable.  The 
demand  for  it  is  constant.  It  can  neither  be  killed  by  kindness 
nor  yet  smothered  by  coercion.  If  the  present  Home  Rule  Bill 
were  destroyed— as  it  ought  to  be  destroyed,  for  it  is  a  sheer 
monstrosity — the  governing  of  Ireland  on  the  old  plan  would  be, 
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rendered  impossible  in  two  or  three  years,  though  all  that  time 
England  w'ould  be  shovelling  gold  across  the  Channel.  The 
Federal  principle  is  in  the  air,  and  in  that  principle  alone  lies,  as 
it  has  always  lain,  the  only  hope  of  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
Irish  problem.  Not  the  Federalism  of  the  Bill,  which  is  a  bastard 
Federalism,  but  a  real  and  statesmanlike  application  of  the 
principle !  That  was  recognised  by  several  Unionist  speakers  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  in  the  Commons  the  Unionist  attitude 
was  one  of  mere  obstinate  negation.  The  Bill  is  bad  ;  its  finance, 
as  Mr.  Healy  said,  is  “putrid  ”  ;  nothing  but  disaster  can  come  of 
it.  But  there  is  certainly  no  permanent  solution  in  the  Unionist 
policy  of  just  continuing  as  before,  with  a  stream  of  sops  and  doles 
that  will  enormously  and  progressively  increase  the  Irish  deficit, 
but  wdll  not,  to  any  sensible  extent,  abate  the  political  demand  for 
Home  Buie.  Now  that  the  land  question  is  far  on  the  road  to 
complete  settlement,  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  peasantry  would  doubt¬ 
less  be  content  to  cease  from  agitation.  But  not  so  the  professional 
agitators ;  not  so  the  small  and  active  minority  of  ambitious  and 
needy  adventurers ;  not  so  the  patriot  and  national  heart  of  the 
movement ;  not  so  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  which  covers 
the  whole  surface  of  Catholic  Ireland  with  a  closely  wmven  web. 
For  the  past  six  months  the  politicians  at  Westminster  have 
been  busy  digging  graves  in  Ulster.  Graves  for  whom?  The 
future  will  show.  But  the  victims,  whoever  they  be,  will 
assuredly  take  the  old  system  down  with  them  into  the  pit. 

Against  the  Welsh  Church  Bill  the  Opposition  put  up  a  much 
more  effective  fight,  but  even  here  they  wmre  not  free  from  some 
embarrassment.  The  principle  of  the  Establishment — though 
valiantly  and  earnestly  defended  in  both  Houses,  and  especially 
by  the  Bishops  of  St.  Asaph  and  St.  Davids — is  losing  ground 
even  among  Churchmen,  and  in  Wales,  where  the  Church 
is  in  a  very  small  minority  in  those  country  districts  where  the 
demand  for  Disestablishment  is  strongest,  they  find  it  particularly 
hard  to  defend,  however  grievous  the  spiritual  injustice  of  dis¬ 
membering  the  Church  by  lopping  off  the  four  Welsh  dioceses. 
If  the  Welsh  Badicals  had  merely  asked  for  Disestablishment,  the 
fight  would  soon  have  been  over.  But  they  coupled  with  it  a 
demand  for  Disendowment,  which  they  bolstered  up  with  false 
history  and  flimsy  argument,  and  they  showed  from  the  outset 
that  their  main  concern  lay  with  the  money.  The  Welsh  Radical 
members,  with  but  one  or  two  honourable  exceptions,  have  come 
very  badly  out  of  this  controversy.  They  have  grudged  every 
paltry  concession  which  the  Government  have  been  driven,  by 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion ,  and  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  among 
their  own  ranks,  to  make  to  the  despoiled  Church.  They  have 
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done  their  best  to  mask  their  ruling  motive,  but  the  sight  of  a 
few  thousand  golden  guineas  slipping  from  their  grasp  has  been 
too  much  for  them  at  times,  and  has  evoked  outbursts  of  bitter 
rancour. 

Mr.  Lyttelton,  who  led  the  resistance  to  this  Bill,  has  never 
shown  to  greater  advantage.  In  tone,  in  temper,  in  argument, 
his  speeches  have  been  admirable,  and  he  has  received  constant 
and  invaluable  support  from  Sir  Alfred  Cripps,  Sir  Arthur 
Boscawen,  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore,  and  a  few  others.  But  incom¬ 
parably  the  finest  speeches  have  been  those  of  Lord  Hugh  Cecil, 
who,  always  profoundly  interesting  when  speaking  on  Church 
matters,  has  risen  once  or  twice  to  still  greater  heights  when 
dealing  with  the  perennial  theme  of  humanity’s  instinctive  need 
of  the  consolations  of  religion.  On  the  Liberal  side,  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  earned  the  general  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
House  for  his  fearless  criticism  of  certain  features  of  the  Bill 
which  he  deemed  unjust  to  the  Church,  and  Mr.  Eoch  and  Mr. 
Llewellyn  Williams  have  brilliantly  shown  how  two  opposite 
natures,  actuated  by  different  sympathies  and  displaying  the  con¬ 
trary  virtues  of  gentle  persuasion  and  biting  invective,  can  yet  be 
found  continually  in  the  same  lobby.  Of  the  Home  Secretary,  the 
Minister  in  charge,  it  is  enough  to  quote  the  comment  passed  on 
his  performance  by  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet — that 
he  conducted  the  Welsh  Church  Bill  as  if  he  were  winding  up  a 
bankrupt  concern . 

Once  more  the  active  w’ork  of  the  Opposition  was  left  to  a 
very  small  handful  of  members.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  intervened 
occasionally  wdth  great  spirit,  but  he  is  not  a  Churchman.  Where, 
indeed,  were  the  Churchmen  of  the  Front  Opposition  Bench? 
They  were  rarely  in  their  places,  and  if  they  do  not  attend  how 
can  they  expect  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  Ministers?  The 
compliment  of  being  called  up  to  the  Front  Opposition  Bench, 
which  was  offered  to  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  rather  for  his  trenchant 
platform  performances  outside  the  House  than  for  assiduity  of 
labour  within  it,  might  well  be  extended  to  one  or  two  of  the 
back-benchers,  who  have  done  the  drudgery  of  the  session.  It 
might  at  least  help  to  awaken  the  sluggards. 

The  Ujaionist  party  w’ants  a  rousing  shake-up.  Some  of  its 
veterans  might  well  retire  and  give  up  their  seats  to  younger  men 
of  ability  and  brains,  if  such  be  known  at  headquarters.  The 
temptation,  no  doubt,  is  great  to  choose  the  candidate,  whatever 
his  ability,  who  has  wealth  or  territorial  influence — and  probably 
there  are  some  seats  w’hich  no  other  candidate  could  hope  to 
retain — but  the  temptation  must  be  resisted  if  the  party  is  to 
bold  its  own  in  the  Commons.  It  is  not  less  important  that  there 
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should  be  a  shake  out  from  the  party  of  such  equivocal  organisa- 
tions  as  the  Land  Union.  An  organisation  like  that,  which 
masquerades  as  non-political,  though  it  monopolises  all  the 
energies  of  Mr.  Pretyman,  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the 
Unionist  appeal  to  the  Democracy  for  democratic  support.  The 
Land  Union  still  talks  of  repealing  the  land  taxes  of  the  Budget 
of  1909.  It  might  as  well  talk  of  repealing  Magna  Charta  or 
Old  Age  Pensions.  The  land  taxes  may  have  been  right  or 
wrong.  But  they  have  come  to  stay,  and  the  spuit  of  the  Land 
Union  was,  and  is,  the  same  as  that  which  gave  the  House  of 
Lords  the  fatal  counsel  to  throw  out  the  Budget.  If  the  Unionist 
party  hopes  to  retain  its  hold  over  the  shires,  in  face  of  the  new 
land  agitation  which  is  gathering  like  a  thunder-cloud  and  will 
soon  overspread  the  sky,  it  wdll  have  to  give  active  proof  of  the 
hona-fides  of  its  devotion  to  a  bold  housing  policy  for  town  and 
country,  of  its  sincere  desire  to  help  the  labourer,  who  has  so 
faithfully  stood  by  the  Tory  and  Unionist  party,  and  of  its  zeal  for 
the  encouragement  of  small  ownership.  Lord  Morley  recently 
spoke  some  very  pertinent  words  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  their 
record  in  the  matter  of  Irish  Land.  He  accused  their  lordships  of 
being  chiefly  to  blame  for  the  falsification  of  the  high  hopes  and 
for  the  abandonment  of  some  of  the  high  ideals  of  Pitt  and 
Castlereagh  with  respect  to  the  Act  of  Union.  The  accusation 
was  true.  History  has  passed  an  unanimous  verdict  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal.  “As  well,”  added  Lord  Morley  with  a 
searching  quotation  from  O’Connell,  “speak  to  the  House  of 
Lords  about  land  as  speak  to  a  butcher  about  Lent !  ”  Yet  the 
immediate  fate  of  the  Unionist  party  will  largely  depend  upon 
the  great  landowners’  answer  to  the  new  crusade.  If  they  take 
it,  as  they  took  the  “People’s  Budget,”  with  imprecations  and 
cursings,  and  blank  denials  only,  another  ddbdcle  may  lie  ahead. 
The  Badicals  are  bent  on  making  a  desperate  effort  to  capture 
the  agricultural  vote  in  the  South  and  West,  as  they  have  already 
captured  it  in  East  Anglia.  The  Unionists  cannot  hope  to  foil 
them  by  mere  negations. 

There  is  yet  another  grave  pitfall  before  the  Unionist  party. 
Several  prominent  Unionists  are  among  the  most  active  advocates 
of  the  Woman’s  Suffrage  movement.  To  that  alone  is  to  be 
attributed  the  extraordinary  tenderness  shown  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  their  recent  fiasco  with  the  Franchise  Bill.  Mr.  Birrell, 
indeed,  is  credited  with  the  saying  that  when  the  Government 
had  dug  a  pit  for  their  owm  destruction,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  came 
along  and  kindly  filled  it  up.  If  he  had  postponed  putting  his 
now  famous  question  to  the  Speaker  until  after  a  Suffrage  amend¬ 
ment  had  been  passed — if  it  had  been  passed — the  discredit  to 
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the  Government’s  prestige  would  have  been  infinitely  greater. 
But  he  put  it  beforehand,  and  the  Cabinet  were  able  to  patch  up 
their  internal  difficulties  with  a  new  compromise  and  thus  made 
good  a  temporary  escape.  But  what  will  happen  next  Session, 
when  the  Suffragists  of  all  parties  combine  to  frame  and  pass  their 
Bill?  The  Kadical  and  Labour  Suffragists  will  insist,  if  they  are 
successful,  on  advantage  being  taken  of  the  Parliament  Act. 
Will  the  Unionist  Suffragists  give  their  consent?  If  they  do, 
they  will  thereby  make  themselves  accomplices  to  the  very  Act 
which  they  have  denounced  as  infamous  and  iniquitous  up  hill 
and  down  dale,  and  they  will  cut  clean  away  from  under  their 
feet  the  strongest  grounds  on  which  they  oppose  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  and  the  Welsh  Church  Bill.  It  will  be  a  painful  dilemma 
for  impassioned  Suffragists  like  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  but  if  they 
falter,  on  whatsoever  pretext,  in  offering  uncompromising  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Parliament  Act ,  they  will  certainly  deal  their  party  a 
deadly  blow  and  shatter  the  last  illusions — there  are  not  many 
left— as  to  the  honesty  and  principles  of  politicians. 

Auditor  Tantum. 
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One  of  the  most  amazing  facts  in  the  present  political  situation 
is  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy,  under  the  very  eyes  of  a  Liberal 
Grovernment,  to  dragoon  the  nation  into  the  provision  of  a  vastly 
increased  Regular  Army,  and  to  force  it  to  adopt  conscription 
for  the  Territorial  Army. 

This  movement,  it  is  common  knowledge,  is  viewed  by  many 
of  the  most  highly  placed  ofdcers  at  the  War  Office  with  approval, 
and  by  some  it  is  almost  openly  encouraged. 

It  was  only  recently — on  January  29th  last — that  General  Sir 
John  French,  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  remarked  in 
addressing  a  Territorial  gathering,  that  he  “saw  no  use  in 
taking  too  optimistic  a  view  of  things  or  in  failing  to  realise 
where  we  stood”;  “there  were  matters  which  tended  to 
discourage  them  as  to  the  condition,  in  some  respects,  of  the 
Territorial  Force  ”  ;  “they  were,  no  doubt,  very  much  under  their 
strength”;  and  then  followed  the  hackneyed  reference  to  “the 
apathy  with  which  apparently  the  youth  of  this  country  regarded 
their  duty,  and  failed  to  come  forward  and  take  their  share  in 
their  country’s  defence”;  this  “apathy,”  in  the  opinion  of  this 
officer,  was  “terrible  to  observe.”^  In  other  words,  General 
French  said  practically  ditto,  in  more  or  less  guarded  language, 
for  he  is  in  office,  to  some  of  the  statements  made  by  Lord 
Roberts,  though  he  hesitated  to  go  as  far  as  Earl  Percy  in 
declaring  that  “the  situation  required  .  .  .  the  creation  of  a 
national  army,  recruited  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  Continental 
armies,  and  similarly  trained.”  (Tynemouth,  December  18th, 
1912.) 

The  public  have  a  right  to  know  what  are  the  open  and  the 
covert  relations  between  highly  placed  officers  on  the  Army 
Council  and  leaders  of  the  present  military  conspiracy.  Colonel 
Seely,  who  in  former  days  sympathised  openly  with  the  policy 
of  the  National  Service  League,  now  denies  that  he  believes  in 

(1)  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  12th  last  the  Secretary  for  War, 
telling  quite  a  different  story,  stated  :  “During  the  last  four  months  the 
Territorial  Force  has  shown  a  continued  increase  in  recruiting.  It  is  constantly 
said  outside  that  the  Force  is  going  down.  It  is  not  so.  It  is  going  up.  At 
the  present  time  recruiting  is  progressing  satisfactorily.  The  figures  for  the 
December  quarter  of  1912  are  considerably  in  excess  of  those  for  the  same 
quarter  in  1910  and  1911.  The  figures  for  re-engagements  show  a  similar 
improvement.  During  January  the  net  increase  of  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  amounted  to  1,291.” 
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the  necessity  of  compulsory  service.  But  his  casual  disavowal 
of  his  former  views  is  not  sufficient.  What  steps  is  he,  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  taking  to  prevent  his  experts  feeding 
the  movement  which  he  now  publicly  condemns?  There  is  a 
curious  tendency  to  agreement  between  the  public  statements  of 
members  of  the  Army  Council  and  the  leaders  of  the  conscription 
movement,  and  if  there  is  this  approach  to  harmony  in  public, 
what,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  less  public  relations  which  exist? 

Armaments  depend  upon  policy.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
Disraeli  and  Gladstone  kept  a  firm  hand  on  policy,  and  took 
every  precaution  to  prevent  the  generals  from  shaping  it  so  as  to 
justify  the  creation  of  a  large  standing  army  in  this  country. 
These  statesmen  were  the  guardians  of  the  public  purse,  and 
of  public  liberty,  and  they  refused  to  permit  army  officers,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  shai>e  the  course  of  our  relations  with  our 
neighbours  in  order  to  justify  a  standard  of  military  armaments 
of  which  they  disapproved.  Since  the  days  of  Disraeli  and 
Gladstone,  a  General  Staff  for  the  Army  has  been  created — an 
immense  and  costly  organisation.  What  is  its  main  work?  It 
consists  of  the  study  of  possible  wars  in  which  the  British  Army 
may  be  engaged.  The  military  problems  of  a  maritime  Empire 
are  necessarily  few  in  number,  and  of  limited  scope,  and  the  staff 
duties  which  preparation  entails  are  of  the  lightest  character. 

What  is  the  basis  of  our  traditional  defence  policy?  Lord 
Kitchener,  no  mean  soldier,  remarked  in  his  Memorandum  to 
the  Australian  Government  :  — 

“It  is  an  axiom  held  by  the  British  Government  that  the  Empire’s 
existence  depends  primarily  upon  the  maintenance  of  adequate  and  efficient 
naval  forces.  As  long  as  this  condition  is  fulfilled,  and  as  long  as  British 
superiority  at  sea  is  assured,*  then  it  is  an  accepted  principle  that  no  British 
dominion  can  be  successfully  and  permanently  conquered  by  an  organised 
invasion  from  oversea.” 

In  these  circumstances  the  legitimate  rdle  of  the  General  Staff 
is  circumscribed.  It  is  the  tendency  of  soldiers  in  council,  with 
very  little  to  do,  to  cast  their  eyes  over  forbidden  battle¬ 
fields,  and  work  out  the  details  of  forbidden  campaigns.  This 
occupation  leads  to  the  desire  for  a  military  instrument  which 
can  be  used  in  such  circumstances,  and  for  a  national  policy 
which  will  justify  the  creation  of  a  military  arm  to  carry  out 
such  a  policy.  This,  there  is  only  too  good  reason  to  believe,  is 
what  has  happened  since  Lord  Haldane  established  a  General 
Staff  for  the  Army.  It  is  a  body  of  officers  who,  so  long  as  we 

(1)  The  British  Fleet  is  assured  in  the  future,  as  to-day,  of  a  superiority  over 
the  next  strongest  naval  Power  of  more  than  60  per  cent. — in  other  words,  it 
will  be  above  the  old  Two-Power  Standard. 

Q  G  2 
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maintain  our  old  defence  policy,  must  be  largely  idle;  they  are 
full  of  energy ;  they  want  a  big  field  of  action,  and,  unless  the 
Government  take  firm  and  decided  action,  they  will  secure  it 
and  an  army  of  corresponding  size. 

It  is  probably  this  development  of  military  thought  which  led 
to  the  wild-cat  scheme  of  the  summer  of  1911,  which  nearly 
involved  this  country  in  a  European  war.  It  is  currently 
reported  that  the  Army  Council  proposed  to  land  the  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force  on  the  Continent  in  support  of  France.  In 
Germany  they  claim  to  have  ample  proof  of  this  scheme,  and 
new  military  legislation  was  the  result,  adding  to  the  German 
Army  about  the  equivalent  of  the  British  Expeditionary  Force. 
If  this  project  had  been  carried  out ;  if  these  150,000  or  160,000 
British  soldiers  had  been  sent  wandering  over  the  Continent; 
if  disaster  had  befallen  them  as,  in  opposition  to  the  vast 
organised  forces  which  they  would  have  encountered,  might 
well  have  been  the  case ;  if  we  had  lost  our  one  and  only 
Army  for  defending  vital — and  not  imaginary — British  and 
Imperial  interests,  what  w’ould  have  been  our  position  had  the 
need  suddenly  arisen  for  giving  imperative  aid  in  Egypt,  in 
India,  or  in  any  of  the  oversea  Dominions?  We  should  have 
been  without  an  Army. 

This  scheme  would  surely  not  have  been  proposed  unless  it 
was  believed  by  the  officers  responsible  that  they  had  the  support 
of  Ministers.  What  ground  had  they  for  this  confidence?  We 
do  not  know  ;  complete  silence  has  been  maintained.  The  nation 
has  a  right  to  be  informed  whether  the  political-military  ideal 
which  found  expression  in  this  plan  still  holds  the  field.  This  is 
a  question  on  which  light  should  be  thrown,  because  if  we  are  to 
be  prepared  in  the  future  to  carry  out  any  such  project  our  present 
Army  is  ludicrously  inadequate.  And  even  a  system  of  conscrip¬ 
tion — owing  to  the  balance  of  population  being  against  us  in 
comparison  with  the  Great  Powers  of  the  Continent — would  fail 
to  provide  us  with  the  necessary  number  of  men. 

It  is  a  subject  of  deep  concern  to  the  people  of  the  British 
Isles  that  they  should  know  what  are  the  liabilities  of  their 
foreign  policy.  The  scale  upon  which  we  maintain  our  military 
armaments  depends  on  that  policy,  and  not  only  have  the  people 
of  these  islands  to  pay  for  those  armaments,  but  they  must  bear 
the  burden — the  loss  in  men,  money,  and  prestige — due  to  any 
disasters  which  may  occur  if  those  armaments  are  not  suitable 
to  the  policy. 

This  has  become  a  matter  of  first  importance  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  suitability  of  our  armaments — naval  and  military— 
to  our  needs  is  being  discussed  throughout  the  country.  No  less 
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a  man  than  Field-Marshal  Earl  Eoberts,  a  former  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army,  whom  officers  and  men  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed — indeed,  ordered — to  obey,  is  the  leader  of  the  new  move¬ 
ment,  with  his  agents  throughout  Great  Britain — all  wwking  to 
create  a  great  army  based  on  compulsion. 

The  time  has  come,  before  the  discussion  among  the  “common 
people  “ — mere  ignorant  civilians — proceeds  further,  for  light  to 
be  thrown  on  this  question.  Which  foreign  policy  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  our  defensive  policy,  and  the  burden  which  the  people  of 
this  country  are  to  be  called  upon  to  bear?  Is  it  the  avowed 
policy  of  the  Government — which  the  Cabinet  inherited  from  the 
Balfour  Administration  (one  of  isolation  from  the  maelstrom  of 
the  Continent) — or  is  it  the  new  policy  favoured  by  the  War 
Office,  which  raised  its  head  unashamed  in  the  crisis  of  the 
summer  of  1911? 

If  it  is  the  latter,  then  we  must  prepare  an  Army  corresponding 
in  size  as  nearly  as  is  possible  to  the  great  conscript  armies  of 
the  Continent,  and  trained  as  they  are  trained.  We  must 
measure  its  size  and  its  efficiency  with  the  immense  military 
forces  of  Germany  in  particular. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Unionist 
policy  (imposed  on  the  War  Office  when  Lord  Eoberts  was 
Commander-in-Chief) ,  then,  as  Mr.  Balfour  once  observed,  the 
size  of  the  armies  on  the  Continent  is  a  matter  of  comparative 
indifference  to  us,  except  so  far  as  any  body  of  these  troops  can 
cross  the  sea  and  invade  us.  Mr.  Balfour  added,  and  he  has 
since  reiterated  his  statement — that  he  was  advised  by  the 
highest  military  authorities — including  Lord  Eoberts — that  the 
minimum  number  with  which  an  enemy  could  hope  to  land  so  as 
to  effect  any  useful  purpose  was  70,000  men,  and  he  stated  that 
the  Admiralty  declared  that,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  main 
fleets,  these  men  could  not  get  ashore.^ 

If  the  present  Cabinet  holds  this  opinion,  then  a  serious  differ¬ 
ence  exists  between  the  Cabinet  and  some  of  its  servants  at  the 
War  Office,  and  the  nation  ought  to  know  which  is  the  real  deter¬ 
minative  policy — that  of  the  Cabinet  or  that  of  the  War  Office? 
In  the  summer  of  1911  it  was  apparently  the  War  Office  policy 
which  was  in  the  ascendant — controlling  our  foreign  policy — and 
now  it  is  reported  on  the  strength  of  statements  recently  made 
by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  that  the  Cabinet  holds  to  the  old 
policy,  with  its  moderate  military  burden,  which  commended 
itself  to  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  colleagues  down  to  the  end  of  1905. 

(1)  No  Board  of  Admiralty  has  ever  admitted  that  even  in  these  favourable 
circumstances  70,000  men  could  reach  this  country.  Mr.  Asquith  made  this  plain 
in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  July  29th,  1909. 
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Which  policy  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  policy  of  the  country? 
Which  policy  is  not  only  preached  from  the  housetops,  but  is 
also  preached  in  the  seclusion  of  Government  offices  and  in 
foreign  Chanceries? 

General  French  and  all  the  Army  officers  who  talk  about  the 
apathy  of  the  youth  of  this  country  should  familiarise  them¬ 
selves  with  the  history  of  the  Volunteers.  This  force,  whatever 
its  demerits  in  numbers  and  training  in  the  past,  was  not  created 
by  the  Government  or  by  the  War  Office.  It  was  a  spontaneous 
expression  of  patriotism,  at  a  moment  when  Parliament  was 
voting  only  150,000  men  for  the  x\rmy  and  our  total  military 
expenditure  was  about  5015,000,000 — half  what  it  is  to-day — in 
face  of  wffiat  wms  believed  to  be  a  national  peril  owing  to  the 
development  of  French  policy  and  armaments. 

The  movement  spread,  not  only  without  encouragement  from 
the  Government  and  General  French’s  predecessors  at  the  War 
Office,  but  in  spite  of  their  hostility,  either  open  or  covert. 
Regular  officers  regarded  the  citizen  soldiers  as  hopeless  amateurs. 
For  some  time  the  War  Office  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Force.  It  was  only  when  the  national  spirit  proved 
superior  to  the  opposition  of  the  Army  officers  that  the  military 
authorities  at  last  agreed  to  recognise  that  the  Volunteers  existed. 
They  then  informed  these  citizen  soldiers  that  if  they  agreed  to 
equip  themselves  with  uniforms,  accoutrements  and  arms,  and 
supply  themselves  with  military  instructors  at  their  own  expense, 
the  State  would  officially  recognise  their  existence.  These  men, 
so  great  wms  their  devotion  to  their  country,  accepted  these  con¬ 
ditions,  although  it  meant  a  heavy  expenditure,  and  it  was  not 
until  some  time  later,  and  because  the  nation  demanded  it,  that 
the  War  Office  provided  any  money  for  the  Force. 

During  the  ’sixties,  right  on  through  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  majority  of  Regular  officers  regarded  the 
Volunteers  with  hostility,  and  even  with  contempt,  and  they  more 
or  less  openly  opposed  the  expenditure  which  the  maintenance  of 
the  Force  involved,  holding  that  the  money  could  be  much  better 
spent  on  providing  a  larger  Regular  Army.  They  refused  to 
entertain  the  idea  that  under  any  possible  development  the 
Volunteers  could  be  regarded  as  of  practical  use.  The  War 
Office  looked  upon  the  Force  as  an  inconvenience  and  an  embar¬ 
rassment,  and  it  was  only  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
that  it  received  those  marks  of  royal  favour  which  did  so  much 
to  encourage  its  growth. 

It  was  in  these  conditions  that  the  Volunteer  Force  came  into 
being  and  expanded.  At  last  it  was  recognised  as  the  Cinderella 
of  the  Army,  and  was  associated  with  the  various  Infantry  regi- 
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ments.  But  throughout  this  period,  and  it  is  a  point  to  be 
specially  emphasised,  the  War  Office  took  no  steps  to  provide  this 
citizen  army  with  artillery,  cavalry,  transport  {except  in  a  very 
few  cases),  war  training,  or  war  equipment.  The  Volunteers 
were  not  wanted,  and,  short  of  outraging  public  opinion,  the  War 
Office  was  continually  letting  them  know  this  fact.  It  w^as  in 
these  circumstances  that  the  Force  continued  year  after  year  and 
advanced  in  strength  and  in  efficiency. 

The  remarkable  record  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  living  under 
official  discouragement  is  revealed  in  the  following  figures  showing 
the  enrolled  strength  of  the  Volunteers  down  to  the  year  in  wffiich 


the  present  Government  came  into  office  : — 

1860  ... 

...  119,136 

188S  ... 

...  209,365 

1861  ... 

...  161,239 

1884  ... 

...  215,015 

1862  ... 

...  157,818 

1885  ... 

...  224,012 

1863  ... 

...  162,935 

1886  ... 

...  226,752 

1864  ... 

...  170,544 

1887  ... 

...  228,046 

1865  .. 

...  178,484 

1888  ... 

...  226,469 

1866  ... 

...  181,565 

1889  ... 

...  224,021 

1867  ... 

...  187,864 

1890  ... 

...  221,048 

1868  ... 

...  199,194 

1891  ... 

...  222,046 

1869  ... 

...  195,287 

1892  ... 

...  225,423 

1870  ... 

...  193,893 

1893  ... 

...  227,741 

1871  ... 

...  169,608 

1894  ... 

...  231,328 

1872  ... 

...  178,279 

1895  ... 

...  231,704 

1873  ... 

...  171,937 

1896  ... 

...  236,059 

1874  ... 

...  175,387 

1897  ... 

...  231,796 

1875  ... 

...  181,080 

1898  ... 

...  230,678 

1876  ... 

...  185,501 

1899  ... 

...  229,854 

1877  ... 

...  193,026 

1900  ... 

...  277,628* 

1878  ... 

...  203,213 

1901  ... 

...  288,476* 

1879  ... 

...  206,265 

1902  ... 

...  268,550* 

1880  ... 

...  206,537 

1903  ... 

...  253,281 

1881  ... 

...  208,308 

1904  ... 

...  253,909 

1882  ... 

...  207,336 

1905  ... 

...  249,611 

When  the 

Unionist  Administration 

went  out  of  office  the 

Volunteers  numbered  about  a  quarter  of  a  million,  while  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  General  Army  Eeturn  shows  that  the  normal  estab¬ 
lishment  at  that  time  was  put  at  342,726.  In  other  w’ords,  at 
this  date,  and  at  the  time  when  Lord  Roberts  was  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  British  Army,  there  was  a  shortage  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  far  greater  than  the  shortage  existing  to-day,  w'hich 
moves  General  French  and  Lord  Roberts  to  shed  tears  over  the 
“apathy”  of  the  youth  of  the  country,  and  which  makes  certain 
members  of  the  Unionist  party  indulge  in  wild  jeremiads.  The 
fact  is  that  never  before  under  peace  conditions  have  we  had  so 
many  citizen  soldiers. 


(1)  South  African  War. 
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But  this  does  not  complete  the  story  of  the  War  Ofl&ce  and 
the  Volunteers.  In  1905,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  a 
Unionist  Administration  determined  to  reorganise  the  Army,  and 
incidentally  to  deal  with  the  Volunteers.  A  scheme  was  evolved 
and  presented  to  Parliament  with  the  full  concurrence  of  Mr. 
Balfour’s  Government.  What  w’as  the  scheme?  Was  it  a 
proposal  for  further  encouraging  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
youth  of  this  country,  and  using  it  to  the  best  advantage  in 
making  these  Isles  more  secure  against  the  attacks  of  the 
invader?  Was  it  a  proposal  to  utilise  the  movement  to  instil  into 
as  many  of  the  youth  of  this  country  those  moral  qualities  which, 
we  are  now  told,  the  carrying  of  a  rifle  confers  on  all  and  sundry? 
Was  it  intended  to  make  this  force  a  reservoir  of  drilled  and 
disciplined  manhood  from  which  the  Regular  Army  could  draw 
in  emergency? 

The  scheme  was,  in  fact,  opposed  to  any  such  ideas.  Once 
more  the  War  Ofiice  announced,  but  this  time  openly  and 
officially,  that  the  Volunteers  were  too  numerous ;  that  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  the  country  was  too  healthy.  In  the  Memo¬ 
randum  accompanying  the  Army  Estimates  of  that  year,  when 
the  War  Minister  was  in  full  possession  of  the  results  of  the 
Invasion  Inquiry  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence, 
appeared  the  following  statement  as  to  the  Volunteers  : — 

“The  numbers  on  January  1st,  1905,  were  245,359,  as  compared  with 
241,280  on  January  1st,  1904.  The  force  is  at  present  largely  in  excess  of 
mohilisation  requirements,  and  the  present  regulations  encourage  command¬ 
ing  officers  to  take  men  for  financial  reasons  rather  than  with  a  view  to 
efficiency.  ‘ 

“  It  is  calculated  that  a  reduction  of  the  force  to  200,000  would  allow  of 
the  following  changes  : — 

(And  then  followed  a  scheme  for  the  readjustment  of  camp  allowances,  etc.) 

“  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  these  changes  are  contingent  upon  the 
reduction  of  numbers,  and,  with  the  exception  of  field  training  and  gun 
ammunition,  cannot  be  carried  out  this  year.” 

A  generous  Government,  giving  expression  to  the  views  of  the 
War  Office,  proposed  to  find  further  limited  sums  of  money  for  the 
Volunteers  by  reducing  the  number  of  recruits,  and  thus  sitting 
upon  the  safety-valve  of  a  patriotic  nation.  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  admitted  that  there  were  too  many — and  not  too 
few — Volunteers  to  fit  in  with  mobilisation  arrangements  of  the 
War  Office.  The  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the  youth  of  this 
country,  and  not  “the  apathy,”  was  then  in  fault,  and  it  was  to 
be  damped  down.  Not  a  word  was  said  about  the  moral  effect  of 
military  drill  and  the  influence  which  service  would  have  on 

(1)  What  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  military  drill  of  which  we  hear  so 
much  to-day? 
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physique.  On  these  points,  with  a  Government  in  office  united 
in  opposition  to  conscription,  the  War  Office  spokesman  said  not 
a  word. 

It  is  apparent  that  in  1905,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  present 
Government  coming  into  office.  General  French’s  predecessors 
were  not  greatly  disturbed  by  “the  apathy  of  the  youth  of  this 
country” — in  fact,  they  found  the  patriotism  of  the  young  men 
which  led  them  to  serve  in  defence  of  the  British  Isles  an 
embarrassment,  and  they  proposed  to  keep  down  the  numbers 
recruited.  The  Volunteers  being  already  short  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  by  90,000,  the  War  Office  proposed  to  reduce  the  establish¬ 
ment  by  145,817  officers  and  men,  and  to  cut  down  the  actual 
strength  of  the  Volunteers  by  about  50,000  men — the  rifles  were 
to  be  taken  from  these  men.  This  was  the  War  Office’s  attitude 
towards  the  citizen  army  in  the  months  which  immediately  pre¬ 
ceded  the  downfall  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  Administration  and  the 
accession  to  office  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Lord  Haldane  (Mr.  Haldane,  as  he  then 
was)  after  he  went  to  the  War  Office  wras  to  reorganise  the 
Kegular  Army  and  to  reshape  the  Volunteer  Force.  Out  of  the 
material  w'hich  remained  after  the  process  of  experiment  to  which 
the  Army  had  been  submitted  under  Unionist  War  Secretaries, 
Lord  Haldane  provided  an  Expeditionary  Force,  and  he  then 
presented  to  Parliament  an  Act  for  the  creation  out  of  the  despised 
citizen  force,  without  war  equipment  or  war  organisation,  of  a 
Second-Line  Army  specifically  for  home  service. 

The  object  of  the  change  was  to  place  the  Imperial  Yeomanry 
and  the  Volunteers  upon  a  new  footing,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  recognised  as  the  Territorial  Army — note  the  term  implying 
home  defence.  The  problem,  as  explained  by  Lord  Haldane,  was 
to  convert  these  Forces,  and  to  do  it  thoroughly,  “since  no 
tinkering  would  be  of  any  use.”  He  reasoned  that  there  must  be 
the  different  arms  in  their  proper  proportions,  and  the  Territorial 
troops  with  this  object  were  to  have  a  divisional  organisation. 
The  fourteen  divisions  of  Infantry  produced  the  equivalent  of  a 
brigade  of  168  battalions,  and  the  Yeomanry  w^ere  to  give  an 
equivalent  of  fourteen  brigades  of  Cavalry,  exclusive  of  the  divi¬ 
sional  cavalry  of  the  Expeditionary  Force.  The  principal 
difficulty,  he  explained,  was  in  regard  to  the  Territorial  Artillery. 
Up  to  then  the  Volunteers  had  been  armed  with  quite  obsolete 
guns,  but  now  it  was  intended  to  take  the  former  field  guns  of 
the  Eegular  Army,  which  had  been  replaced  by  the  new  quick- 
firers,  and  to  convert  them  into  quickfirers  at  the  cost  of  some¬ 
thing  less  than  ^1,000  for  each  battery.  It  was  thus  proposed 
to  arm  the  Territorial  Artillery  with  good  15 -pounders,  and 
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convert  them  as  rapidly  as  possible  into  quickfirers.  Thus  it 
was  hoped  to  create  an  Artillery  proportionate  to  the  other  arms. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty,  the  Secretary  for  War  added,  in 
regard  to  the  Engineers  for  the  new  Territorial  Force,  and  the 
same  was  true  of  the  Army  Service  Corps  and  Army  Medical 
Corps. 

The  organisation  of  the  Territorial  x\rmy  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  County  Associations,  which  were  formed  under  the 
Territorial  and  Eeserve  Act.  These  Associations  w^ere  to  hold 
office  in  accordance  with  schemes  made  by  the  Army  Council. 
It  was  prescribed  that  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  County,  or 
other  person  selected  by  the  Army  Council,  should  be  president 
^  of  each  Association,  which  would  also  have  a  chairman  and  a 

\  vice-chairman.  For  training  and  on  mobilisation  the  Territorial 

'  Forces  would  be  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  general  officers 

commanding-in-chief  in  the  several  districts,  who  would  control 
[  the  training  grants,  while  administrative  and  other  grants  would 

'  be  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Association. 

■  The  War  Office,  having  derided  the  Volunteers  and  proposed  a 

'  reduction  of  numbers  from  an  establishment  of  342,726  to 

i  200,000,  now  turned  round  and  supported  the  new  War  Secretary 

in  his  proposals  to  create  a  Territorial  Army.  Lord  Haldane 
[  announced  that  the  establishment  of  the  Territorial  Army  would 

be  315,000  officers  and  men,  but  he  explained  to  the  House  of 
Commons  at  the  time  that,  while  he  would  w’elcome  recruitment 
up  to  full  numbers,  he  did  not  expect  that  the  full  establishment 
would  be  attained  under  peace  conditions.  Churches  provide 
J  more  seats  than  are  usually  occupied,  but  the  suggestion  of  com- 

;  pulsory  attendance  has  not  been  revived,  nor  are  the  Churches 

'  denounced  as  failures.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  full  establishment 

of  the  Territorials  has  not  been  attained,  but  let  it  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  number  of  officers  and  men  who  serve  under  the 
strict  conditions  imposed  by  the  Territorial  Act  is  practically  the 
same  as  when  Lord  Eoberts  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army,  and,  moreover,  the  new  Force  not  only  devotes  a  far 
greater  amount  of  time  to  drill  and  camp,  as  official  figures  show,' 
but  it  has  been  provided  w’ith  the  equipment  necessary  to  a  war 
force. 

The  country  has  not  been  permitted  until  recently  to  know 
why  the  military  officers  made  this  volte  face  in  reference 
to  the  Volunteers.  They  had  nothing  but  contempt  for  citizen 
soldiers  in  1905,  and  proposed  to  reduce  the  numbers,  and  yet 
in  a  year  or  two  gave  their  blessing  to  a  new  scheme  with  an 

(1)  Three  times  as  many  of  these  citizen  soldiers  now  attend  camp  for  15  days 
as  was  the  case  in  1905.  In  1912,  163,855  officers  and  men  were  present  in  camp; 
in  1905  the  corresponding  figures  were  47,918. 
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establishment  of  315,000.  What  caused  this  change  of  view? 
Was  it  a  sudden  conversion  to  the  great  moral  and  physical 
effect  of  military  drill  on  the  youth  of  the  nation?  Was 
it  a  desire  to  put  the  voluntary  system  on  a  sure  and  certain 
foundation?  Apparently  not.  We  are  now  told  by  the  military 
correspondent  of  The  Times,  who  is  in  the  closest  touch  with 
members  of  the  Army  Council  and  the  General  Staff,  that  their 
elaboration  of  the  Territorial  scheme  was  part  of  a  much  greater 
plan — the  thin  edge  of  the  conscription  wedge.  He  confesses, 
after  referring  to  the  financial  conditions  imposed  by  the 
Government  : — 

“But  the  soldiers  who  created  the  Territorial  Force  looked  steadily  to  the 
possible  future  of  voluntary  enlistment,^  organised  the  Force  on  the  basis 
of  population,  and,  instead  of  mortgaging  the  future,  raised  a  system 
expressly  adapted  to  other  methods  of  recruiting  whenever  our  people  were 
either  ready  or  compelled  to  accept  them.” 

So  the  change  in  the  opinion  of  the  Army  officers  between 
1905  and  the  creation  of  the  Territorial  Army  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  saw  their  way,  with  reckless  Unionists  in  Opposi¬ 
tion  to  help  them,  to  the  creation  of  a  scheme  which  would  fit 
in  with,  and  prepare  the  way  for,  compulsory  service.  They 
elaborated  a  plan  “expressly  adapted  to  other  methods  of 
recruiting  whenever  our  people  were  either  ready  or  compelled 
to  accept  them.”  Part  of  the  conspiracy  now  is  to  “compel” 
the  nation  to  accept  some  form  of  conscription.  We  know  at 
last  why  the  change  in  military  opinion  occurred,  and  why, 
almost  ever  since  the  Territorial  Army  came  into  existence, 
voluntary  enlistment  has  been  denounced  as  a  failure. 

Because  under  peace  conditions  the  Territorial  Army,  repre¬ 
senting  the  highest  standard  of  efficiency  ever  attained  by  a 
volunteer  force,-  has  not  reached  the  full  establishment — a 
fanciful  figure — the  Territorial  Army  is  “a  sham”  and  “a 
failure.”  There  are  60,000  more  Volunteers  than  the  War  Office 
wanted  in  1905  ;  they  submit  to  more  training  than  ever  before  ; 
they  have  attained  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency,  and  they  are 
equipped  as  a  field  army,  and  now  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff 
sheds  tears  in  public  over  the  “  apathy  ”  of  the  young  men  of  the 
country  who  were  not  wanted  in  1905.  The  new  crusade  as  a 
revelation  of  the  frailty  of  human  nature  would  be  very  pathetic 
if  it  were  not  so  deplorable  a  revelation  of  a  conspiracy  to  drive 
the  country  into  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  conscription  in 
accordance  with  the  views  held  openly  or  secretly  by  so  many 

(1)  In  1905  voluntary  enlistment  was  providing  50,000  more  men  than  the  War 
Office  desired. 

(2)  “The  present  Territorial  Force  is  twice  as  well  trained  as  the  old 
Volunteers  and  about  as  numerous.” — Military  correspondent  of  The  Times, 
February  7th.  1913. 
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Army  officers  not  only  in  the  War  Office,  but  throughout  the 
country. 

So  much  for  the  Territorial  Army  and  the  apathy  of  the  youth 
of  the  country.  What  of  the  Eegular  Army?  Many  members  of 
the  Unionist  party  hold  up  their  hands  in  horror  at  the  relatively 
small  size  of  the  Eegular  Army.  What  was  the  policy  of  the 
Unionist  administration  in  1905?  This  is  no  secret.  The 
Secretary  for  War  in  that  year  laid  all  the  cards  of  the  Cabinet 
on  the  table  and  exposed  them  to  a  full  and  interested  House. 
He  explained  the  rdle  the  military  forces  of  the  country — regular 
and  auxiliary — would  have  to  fill  in  time  of  war.  He  stated 

“If  it  be  true,  as  we  are  told  by  the  representatives  of  the  Admiralty,  that 
the  Navy  is  in  a  position  such  as  it  never  occupied  before — that  it  is 
not  only  our  first  line  of  defence,  but  a  guarantee  of  the  safety  of  these 
Isles — does  that  make  no  difference  to  the  system  which  has  grown  up 
avowedly  on  the  basis  of  defending  these  Isles  by  an  armed  force  against 
invasion?  That  is  the  deliberate  conclusion  of  the  Government  and  the 
Defence  Committee.  .  .  . 

“We  have  had  it  laid  down  by  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Balfour),  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  that  the  principal  duty  of  the  British  Army  is 
to  fight  the  battles  of  this  country  ‘  across  the  sea.’  For  this  country  ‘  across 
the  sea  ’  can  only  mean  those  parts  of  the  world  where  we  have  frontiers 
to  defend.  The  problem  is  to  supply  an  Army  to  fight  on  our  frontiers  in  the 
event  of  war,  and  we  are  going  the  right  way  to  work  in  furnishing  that  need.” 

This  was  the  military  policy  of  the  Unionist  Government,  and 
represented  its  views  on  the  very  eve  of  its  resignation. 

The  Army  Estimates  of  that  year  provided  the  following 
force  : — 

Establishment  and  Strength  of  the  Army,  Army  Reserve,  Militia, 
Imperial  Yeomanry,  and  Volunteers. 


Regular  Forces,  Regi¬ 

Normal 

Establishment. 

Actual 

Strength. 

Wanting  to 
Complete. 

mental  Establishments  . . . 
Additional  numbers  (Soma¬ 

281,439 

285,615  * 

_ 

liland)  . 

General  and  Departmental 
Staff  and  Miscellaneous 

10,000  2 

1,625 

4,189 

Establishments  ... 

2,688 

2,688 

— 

Army  Reserve 

80,000 

74,940 

5,060 

Militia  . 

132,146 

93,540 

38,897 

Militia  (Reserve  Division) 
Channel  Islands  and 

10,000 

7,082 

2,918 

Colonial  Militia  ... 
Imperial  Yeomanry  at 

5,970 

4,948 

1,022 

Home 

28,114 

27,095 

1,019 

Volunteers  ... 

355,817 

256,481 

89,336 

Bermuda  Rifle  Volunteers 

319 

190 

129 

General  Total 

906,493 

754,204  ' 

142,570 

(1)  4,186  supernumeraries.  The  old  Militia  Reserve,  which  was  dying  out, 
numbered  1,487. 

(2)  A  nominal  figure. 
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This  was  the  Army  of  the  dreams  of  the  Unionist  party  when 
it  went  out  of  office — an  Army  which  was  intended  for  use 
“across  the  sea,”  on  our  own  frontiers.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  the  speeches  of  the  Ministers  for  War  who  held  office  during 
the  Unionist  rdgime,  there  was  no  suggestion  of  the  country  being 
called  upon  to  provide  a  Kegular  Army  which  would  be  prepared 
to  embark  for  the  Continent  and  meet  the  great  conscript  forces 
there.  Mr.  Balfour,  as  has  been  already  recalled,  definitely 
stated  that  we  had  no  interest  in  the  size  of  these  Continental 
armies,  except  so  far  as  any  portion  of  them  was  able  to  invade 
this  country.  He  was  advised  by  the  highest  naval  opinion  that 
the  largest  number  that  could  land  on  these  shores  in  the  most 
favourable  conditions,  that  is,  in  the  absence  of  the  Fleet  and 
the  absence  of  the  Eegular  Army  over  the  seas,  was  very  small. 
It  was  on  this  basis  that  the  Unionist  policy  was  moulded, 
and  in  1905  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  announced  that 
he  was  laying  foundations  which  would  lead  to  “progressive 
economies  ”  in  the  expenditure  on  the  Army.  This  statement  met 
with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  Opposition  of  the  day  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  it  really  looked  as  though  the  two  parties 
were  at  last  more  or  less  in  line  in  determining  to  check  the  move¬ 
ment  for  providing  this  country  with  a  vast  standing  Army. 

What  is  the  position  now?  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  either 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Earl  Eoberts,  or  Earl  Percy  in  their 
attempts  to  prove  that  we  have  no  Army,  or  at  any  rate  one  that 
should  be  regarded  as  a  ridiculous  caricature  of  an  Army.  We 
may  take  the  official  statistics  for  1912.  What  do  they  reveal? 
The  figures  are  as  follows  : — 

Establishments.  Effectives. 

1912-13.  Jan.  1.  1912. 

Regular  Forces  .  244,168  242,931 

Colonial  and  Native  Indian  Corps  ...  8,871  8,801 

Army  Reserve .  139,000  137,682 

Special  Reserves  (excluding  Regular 

Establishment)  ...  .  89,913  61,951 

Militia,  U.K.i .  .  1,446 

Militia,  Reserve  Division  '  ...  ...  150  171 

Militia,  Channel  Islands  .  3,166  3,113 

Militia,  Malta  and  Bermuda,  and 

Bermuda  Volunteers  .  2,894  2,682 

Territorial  Force  .  316,307  268,414 

Isle  of  Man  Volunteers  .  146  112 

Officers  Training  Corps  (Officers  and 
Permanent  Staff)  .  1,008  708 

General  Total .  805,623  728,011 

The  Army  which  does  not  exist  to-day,  according  to  Lord 
Eoberts,  is  revealed  as  much  the  same  Army  as  that  of  which 

(1)  Forces  dying  ont. 
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he  was  Commander-in-Chief,  somewhat  smaller  in  numbers,  but 
far  more  efficient.  The  standpoint  makes  a  vast  difference  even 
in  counting  noses,  and  evidently  Lord  Koberts,  despite  his 
enthusiasm,  has  not  been  near  enough  to  the  Army  in  recent 
years  to  realise  its  numerical  strength,  much  less  its  efficiency. 
The  admitted  fact  is  that,  owing  to  the  splendid  work  of  Field- 
Marshal  Sir  William  Nicholson  and  General  French,  and  the 
other  officers  associated  with  them,  the  Army  is  a  very  much 
better  fighting  machine  than  it  was,  and,  thanks  to  Lord 
Haldane’s  labours,  it  is  better  organised.  Though  the  numbers 
of  the  Eegular  Army  are  somewhat  smaller,  no  one  has  denied 
that  the  force  is  in  much  better  condition  to  take  the  field  than 
it  was  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  Even  the  Military  Correspondent 
of  The  Times  (February  7th,  1913),  admits  that,  “taking  every¬ 
thing  together,  we  can  .  .  .  feel  confident  that  we  have  never  at 
any  time  owned  a  more  efficient  and  better  organised  Eegular 
Army  than  that  which  we  possess  to-day.” 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Eegular 
and  Territorial  Armies,  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  basis  on 
which  the  military  conspiracy  is  being  conducted?  If  the  policy 
which  is  behind  the  Army  is  still  what  the  Unionist  Government 
left  as  a  legacy  to  their  successors,  why  all  these  tears?  The 
forces  which  the  Unionist  Government  considered  adequate  have 
been  rendered  more  fit  for  war  than  they  were,  and  the  countrj’ 
is  in  peril !  It  was  in  no  danger  in  1905  ;  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
youth  of  the  country  to  shoulder  the  rifle  was  then  so  exuberant 
that  the  War  Office  proposed  to  reduce  the*  number  of  citizen 
soldiers  arbitrarily  to  200,000,  because  they  did  not  want  more; 
now  we  have  262,000  of  these  citizen  soldiers,  organised  and 
trained  as  the  Volunteers  w'ere  never  organised  and  trained,  and 
Army  officers  and  others  go  about  the  country  bewailing  the 
“apathy”  of  the  young  manhood  of  the  nation,  and  pointing  the 
finger  of  contempt. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  change  of  official  opinion?  The 
armies  on  the  Continent  are  to-day  almost  identically  the  same 
as  they  were  in  1905 ;  the  sea  still  sweeps  round  these  islands ; 
the  strength  of  the  British  Fleet,  our  first  line  of  defence,  is  far 
greater  actually  than  it  was  then,  and  relatively  it  is  still  twice 
the  size  of  that  of  Germany ;  to-day  we  are  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship  with  France  and  Eussia,  as  we  were  not  eight  years 
ago.  The  stars  in  their  courses  seem  to  be  fighting  for  the 
British  peoples,  their  relations  for  mutual  support  in  peace  and 
war  are  being  cemented,  and  yet  we  have  “Messages  to  the 
Nation  ”  from  Lord  Eoberts,  suggestions  of  “apathy  ”  on  the  part 
of  the  youth  of  the  country  which  General  French  tells  us  is 
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“terrible  to  observe,”  and  generally  we  are  a  poor,  unpatriotic 
race,  who  are  rapidly  moving  downhill. 

The  real  explanation  of  the  whole  series  of  misrepresentations 
is  that  highly  placed  Army  officers  have  not  got  the  Army  of 
their  dreams,  an  Army  which  can  be  used  in  pursuit  of  an 
ambitious  and  dangerous  policy,  an  Army  which  can,  in  fact,  be 
thrown  on  the  Continent,  and  they  want  a  Home  Army  on  a 
compulsory  basis  so  as  to  complete  the  Territorial  scheme 
according  to  their  ideas — ideas  which  apparently  they  concealed 
from  Lord  Haldane.  Hence  the  Territorial  Force  as  now  con¬ 
stituted  on  a  voluntary  basis  is  to  be  killed.  The  lengths  to 
which  the  agitators  are  going  was  recently  revealed  by  Colonel 
\V.  C.  Horsley,  in  a  letter  to  the  Westmitister  Gazette.  He 
stated  that  Territorial  officers  on  the  active  list  were  being 
circularised,  and  urged  to  offend  against  the  military  law'  to  wffiich 
they  are  subject,  by  communicating  to  the  Government  and  the 
nation  their  views  on  military  subjects  in  the  terms  suggested  in 
Lord  Eoberts’s  “Message”  (p.  53).  “On  the  completion  of  my 
period  of  command  of  the  Artists’  Eifles,”  this  Territorial  officer 
continued,  “I  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  express  publicly  my  deep 
regret  that  encouragement  in  disregard  of  the  written  law  should 
spread  from  Suffragettes  to  Field-Marshals.  Such  encourage¬ 
ment  seems  to  strike  at  the  very  root  of  discipline.” 

The  military  situation  is  no  worse — in  many  respects  it  is 
better — than  it  w'as  in  1905,  when  a  relatively  small  Army  was 
justified  by  the  Unionist  Government,  and  the  Volunteer  Force 
was  to  be  reduced ;  but  now  we  are  told,  when  there  is  a  Liberal 
Government  in  office  and  the  Unionists  are  out  of  office  and  can 
be  valiant  because  irresponsible,  that  w'e  have  “no  Army,”  General 
French  indulges  in  lamentations  over  the  Territorials,  and  some 
form  of  conscription,  it  is  asserted  by  others,  is  our  only  means  of 
salvation. 

If  the  nation  is  to  return  to  its  senses,  the  Government  must 
act  at  once.  It  must  admit  the  existence  of  this  conspiracy  and 
kill  it.  It  must  make  plain  the  liabilities  of  our  foreign  policy, 
and  then  it  will  be  found  that,  unless  this  policy  differs  from  that 
of  Mr.  Balfour’s  administration,  we  have  a  Eegular  Army  admir¬ 
ably  fitted  for  its  legitimate  work,  and  a  citizen  force  wdiich 
should  be  the  pride  of  the  nation  as  a  voluntary  expression  of  the 
martial  spirit  wffiich  even  the  dragons  of  the  War  Office  failed 
to  subdue. 


Islander. 


TO  CAPTAIN  R.  F.  SCOTT,  C.V.O.,  R.N. 


Somewhere  in  space,  where  howls  of  desolation  blow 
And  buffet  icebound  heart  of  rocks  with  maddened  race 
Of  hurricane,  thy  strength  broke  down,  thy  star  sank  low— 
Somewhere  in  space. 

Sank,  just  as  with  achievement  in  thy  hands,  thy  face 
Homewards  was  set,  as  through  bleak  wilderness  of  snow 
Beckoned  not  far,  warm  food  and  shelter  of  a  base. 

The  fierceness  of  thy  fight  with  death  none  e’er  will  know  : 
Perished  for  all  eternity  the  storm-swept  trace 
Of  thine  untended  agony,  thy  last  lone  woe — 

Somewhere  in  space. 


Somewhere  in  frozen  space,  whereto  no  living  soul, 

Only  strong,  selfless  seekers  after  knowledge  fare. 

They  buried  thee  and  thy  brave  comrades  at  the  Pole — 
Somewhere. 

Now  to  that  tomb  Antarctic  blizzards  scourge  and  tear, 

Goes  out  the  yearning  admiration  of  the  whole 

Great  world,  in  dreams  humbly  to  kneel  and  worship  there. 

For  deeds  and  deaths  like  thine  divinely  lift  the  goal 
Of  human  effort,  kindle  men  to  strive,  to  dare, 

Gladly  their  names  to  enter  on  the  martyrs’  roll — 
Somewhere. 

Alexandra  von  Herder. 
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The  National  Insurance  Act  was  put  into  operation  with  the 
avowed  object  of  alleviating  the  distress  caused  among  the  working 
classes  by  sickness  and  unemployment.  The  effects  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  clauses  of  the  Act  covering  sickness  will  undoubtedly 
be  realised  and  appreciated  by  the  workman  before  he  is  called 
upon  to  experience  the  unemployed  benefits.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
the  clauses  of  the  Act  dealing  with  unemployment  which  are 
destined  to  exert  the  greater  influence  on  the  future  of  the  working 
classes  of  this  country.  There  w^ere,  before  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
such  a  relatively  large  number  of  facilities  for  enabling  even  the 
working  classes  to  obtain  medical  treatment  that  many  sociologists 
have  been  led  to  think  that  the  real  object  of  the  new’  Act  is  to 
deal  with  unemployment ,  and  that  the  sickness  clauses  are  merely 
designed  to  smooth  the  way  for  some  new  method  of  coping  with 
labour  unrest. 

Whether  this  conjecture  is  right  or  wrong,  the  fact  remains 
that  from  the  most  important  points  of  view — economic,  social, 
political,  and  moral — the  unemployment  clauses  of  the  Act  are  its 
main  clauses,  and  an  examination  of  a  few’  of  them  may  perhaps 
bring  into  relief  one  or  two  remarkable  aspects  of  the  Act  which 
have  not  hitherto  been  properly  emphasised  in  the  Press.  When 
we  speak  of  unemployment  in  this  connection,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  classify  unemployed  workmen  under  several  headings. 
It  is  realised  well  enough  by  those  concerned  with  the  treatment 
of  the  problem,  as  w’ell  as  by  the  unfortunates  who  actually 
furnish  the  material  for  the  problem  itself,  that  there  are  capable 
workmen  who  cannot  find  employment,  ow’ing  to  slack  trade  or 
dulness  in  trade  at  a  particular  season  of  the  year,  just  as  there 
are  other  workmen  willing  to  work  regularly,  but  unable  to  do  so 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  such  as  a  lack  of  technical  know’ledge  in 
competing  with  their  more  experienced  fellows,  or  ill-health,  and 
so  on.  The  problem  of  those  working  men  who  are  almost  per¬ 
manently  unemployed  owing  to  drunkenness,  laziness,  or  like 
moral  defect,  is  not  of  such  urgency  as  the  problem  of  the  capable 
w’orkman  who,  owing  to  purely  industrial  causes  over  which  he 
has  no  control,  is  unable  to  find  the  work  he  seeks.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  true  that  a  century  of  industrialism  has  robbed  the 
British  working  classes  of  much  of  their  moral  stamina.  But  it 
should,  nevertheless,  be  more  generally  realised  than  it  is  that 
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the  number  of  potential  tramps  and  criminals  among  the  working 
classes  is  still  relatively  small. 

Any  sociologist  who  reads  the  unemployment  clauses  of  the 
Insurance  Act  must  surely  ask  himself  why  they  were  deemed 
necessary  at  all.  Trade  unions,  friendly  societies,  and  clubs  and 
benefit  societies  of  many  kinds,  had  already  covered  the  ground 
fairly  well.  If  it  is  argued  that  the  Insurance  Act  covers  several 
categories  of  workers  not  previously  insured,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  does  not  confer  the  full  blessings  of  the  Act  on  such 
men.  In  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  benefits  from  the  Act  it 
is  necessary  to  join  an  approved  society.  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  nearly  every  man  belonging  to  the  so-called  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  labour — the  miners,  engineers,  printers,  (S:c.— had 
already  belonged  to  some  such  society  even  before  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  and  was  consequently  in  receipt  of  benefits  to  which  the 
Act  does  not,  generally  speaking,  add  anything  of  value.  Indeed, 
many  instances  could  be  quoted  to  show  that  the  benefits  under 
the  new  Act  will  be  less  than  they  were  before  it  w^as  passed. 
This  applies  not  merely  to  unemployment,  but  even  more 
particularly  to  sickness. 

As  for  the  vast  body  of  unorganised  casual  labour  which  has 
not  previously  been  enjoying  the  advantages  offered  by  any  friendly 
society  or  trade  union,  the  benefits  it  will  receive  from  the  new 
Act  are  at  least  questionable.  Casual  w’orkmen,  not  having  been 
able  to  join  an  approved  society,  must  become  Post  Office 
depositors,  and,  under  the  arrangement  outlined  in  the  Act 
covering  their  case,  they  cannot  draw  a  greater  amount  of  money 
in  benefits  than  is  actually  standing  to  their  credit  in  the  Post 
Office — amounts  which  they  themselves  have  paid  in. 

A  similar  remark  applies  to  domestic  servants  and  agricultural 
labourers.  The  two  last-mentioned  classes  stand  to  lose  most  and 
to  gain  least  under  the  Insurance  Act.  It  is,  I  venture  to  say, 
notorious  that  the  Act  has  even  now  broken  down  in  connection 
with  these  classes,  and  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  amending  Bill— 
which  has  already  been  discussed  in  inner  political  circles, 
although  no  active  steps  have  as  yet  been  taken  to  draft  it — wull, 
if  the  present  proposals  are  carried  into  effect,  contain  radical 
alterations  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  domestic  servants  and 
agricultural  labourers.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  course 
of  the  resistance  offered  to  the  Insurance  Act  in  the  later  stages 
of  its  discussion,  several  public  men  of  standing,  including,  I 
think,  Mr.  Belloc,  definitely  asserted  that  the  contributions  from 
domestic  servants  were  wanted  simply  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
the  Act  in  its  early  stages  after  it  had  come  into  operation,  and 
that  subsequently  the  losses  incurred  by  the  domestic  servants 
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were  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  to  the  Government. 
The  joint  contribution  of  master  and  servant  amounts  to  6d.  a 
week,  but  it  is  provided  in  the  Act  that  where  an  employer  is 
willing  to  look  after  a  servant  on  his  own  responsibility  during 
short  illnesses,  the  contribution  to  the  insurance  funds  shall  be 
reduced  by  IJd.  The  question  is,  naturally,  what  becomes  of  the 
remaining  4jd.?  The  employer  provides  for  the  servant  at  his 
own  cost,  and  the  4^d.  goes  to  sw^ell  the  insurance  funds.  For 
this  44d.  no  return  is  made  either  to  employer  or  servant.  The 
most  charitable  supposition  seems  to  be  that  the  4Jd.  ought  to 
be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  premium  against  a  complete 
breakdown  on  the  part  of  the  servant ;  but  in  this  case  it  can 
only  be  added  that  it  is  a  much  larger  premium,  proportionately, 
than  any  ordinary  insurance  company  would  dream  of  demanding 
in  similar  circumstances. 

We  find,  then,  that  domestic  servants,  agricultural  labourers, 
and  all  casual  workers,  cannot  be  justly  said  to  benefit  under  the 
Insurance  Act,  w’hile  the  other  working  classes  already  referred 
to  have  been  drawing  sickness  and  unemployment  benefits  for 
years  without  feeling  the  necessity  for  such  an  Act  at  all. 
Although  the  Government  may  say  with  truth  that  four  or  five 
million  people  are  insured  now  who  were  not  insured  before,  we 
shall  have  every  reason  to  realise  in  the  near  future  that  these 
extra  four  or  five  millions  are  not  benefiting  under  the  Act  to 
any  great  extent,  and  that  many  of  those  already  insured  are 
losing  rather  than  gaining.  The  really  notew'orthy  difference 
between  the  present  system  and  the  former  system  is  that  whereas 
insurance  is  now’  compulsory,  it  w’as  previously  voluntary;  but 
the  State  attaches  certain  conditions  to  this  system  of  compulsory 
insurance  which  may  be  mildly  described  as  irksome  and  irritating. 
It  is  from  the  resistance,  active  or  passive,  offered  by  the 
workmen  of  the  country  to  these  new  conditions  that  w’e  shall 
have  to  judge  the  real  extent  to  which  their  moral  stamina  has 
degenerated  under  a  severe  industrial  regime. 

Whatever  the  disadvantages  of  voluntary  insurance  were,  they 
at  least  allow’ed  the  workman  perfect  freedom  of  action  tow’ards 
his  employer,  and  if  he  were  a  member  of  a  trade  union  or 
friendly  society  of  any  sort  he  could  draw  his  sickness  or  unem¬ 
ployed  contributions  in  spite  of  any  trade  dispute.  Under  the 
Insurance  Act,  however,  it  is  distinctly  stipulated  that  a  workman 
who  is  unemployed  by  reason  of  a  trade  dispute  is  not  entitled 
to  any  unemployed  benefit,  and  the  term  trade  dispute  includes 
a  sympathetic  strike.  Furthermore — and  this  provision  is  of 
equal  gravity — any  workman  “who  loses  employment  through 
misconduct,  or  who  voluntarily  leaves  his  employment  without 
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just  cause,  shall  be  disqualified  for  receiving  unemployment 
benefit  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  from  the  date  when  he  so  lost 
employment.” 

It  is  highly  significant  of  what  I  personally  cannot  but  regard 
as  the  corrupt  tendency  of  our  political  and  social  life  at  the 
present  time,  that  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  by  persons  in 
touch  with  the  wmrking  classes  to  enable  them  to  realise  the 
actual  meaning  of  these  clauses.  They  will  be  found  in 
Section  87  of  the  Insurance  Act,  and  it  is  not  the  slightest 
exaggeration  to  say  that  they  turn  free  w'orkmen  into  helots  by 
a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen.  The  term  misconduct  is  a  vague  one; 
but,  in  the  event  of  any  dispute  concerning  its  technical  meaning 
in  Section  87  of  the  Insurance  Act,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that 
the  forces  supporting  the  employer  can  make  their  interpretation 
of  it  prevail  over  any  interpretation  put  forward  by  the  forces 
supporting  the  working  classes.  For  all  practical  purposes,  this 
disqualification  for  six  weeks  in  the  case  of  the  average  working- 
class  family  might  just  as  well  be  disqualification  for  six  months 
or  six  years.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  workman, 
however  downtrodden  he  might  be,  how^ever  ill-paid,  and  how¬ 
ever  sweated,  had  at  least  the  advantage  of  deciding  for  himself 
whether  he  should  remain  at  his  employment  or  not.  Henceforth 
he  is  no  longer  his  own  master  in  this  respect.  If  he  voluntarily 
leaves  his  employment  without  just  cause  he  is  penalised  to  the 
extent  of  being  deprived  of  his  sickness  and  unemployment 
benefits.  The  term  just  cause  in  this  connection  is  as  vague  as 
the  term  misconduct,  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised 
that  the  workman  has  no  possible  chance,  in  practice,  of  having 
the  matter  argued  out.  Financial  reasons  alone  will  prevent  any 
working  man  from  being  able  to  afford  the  time  to  take  cases  to 
the  Court  of  Referees  or  to  the  “Umpire”  who  is  to  settle  all 
disputes  definitely.  Even  assuming,  however,  that  the  financial 
difficulties  can  be  overcome,  it  must  be  recollected  that  wmrkmen 
and  employers  have  never  yet  met ,  and  never  w  ill  meet ,  on  equal 
terms  before  any  Court  of  Referees  or  compulsory  arbitration 
board,  however  perfect  the  constitution  of  such  bodies  may  be  in 
theory.  Any  sociologist  or  political  scientist  who  knows  bis 
business,  is  well  aware  that  where  wmrkmen  and  employers  are 
in  conflict  the  tendency  of  the  bureaucracy  and  the  governing 
classes  is  to  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  employer  and  against 
the  workman. 

Shortly  summing  up  the  effects  of  the  Insurance  Act  as  it  bears 
upon  the  better-class  workman,  then,  we  see  -that  they  are 
these  : — 

1.  The  workman  cannot  in  future  leave  his  employment  of  his 
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own  volition,  but  only  when  his  employer  sees  a  “just  cause” 
and  permits  him  to  do  so.  If  a  workman  does  insist  on  leaving 
his  employment  he  forfeits  his  unemployment  benefit  for  six 
weeks,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  average  working-class  family, 
means  utter  ruin. 

2.  As  unemployment  and  invalidity  benefits  will  be,  where 
practicable,  administered  through  the  great  friendly  societies,  the 
workman  will  in  future  find  himself  unable  to  rely  upon  his  union 
in  case  a  dispute  should  arise ;  for  it  is  clear  enough  that ,  in 
view  of  the  rate  of  wages  now  prevailing,  the  number  of  workmen 
who  will  be  able  to  subscribe  to  the  ordinary  trade  union  funds 
as  well  as  to  the  National  Insurance  Fund  is  so  small  as  to  be 
negligible. 

3.  With  the  gradual  weakening  of  the  trade  unions  in  this  way, 
we  shall  find  them  in  future  dependent,  in  effect,  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  consequently  unable  to  provide  funds  for  trade 
unionists  in  the  event  of  a  strike.  As  the  financial  position  of 
trade  unions  at  the  present  moment  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory, 
these  consequences  may  not  perhaps  follow  for  two  or  three  years 
to  come,  or  even  longer ;  but  they  are  none  the  less  inevitable  as 
the  Act  stands  at  present. 

So  much  for  the  Act  as  it  affects  the  better  class  of  labour. 
But  how  about  the  Act  as  it  affects  the  poorly-paid  classes,  those 
unorganised  workmen  and  casual  labourers  who  are  dependent 
upon  the  sums  standing  to  their  credit  in  the  Post  Office,  and 
who  cannot  rely  upon  an  extra  subsidy  from  the  State?  I  have 
already  said  that  such  people  could  never  join  a  trade  union  or  a 
friendly  society,  simply  because  they  were  too  poor  to  do  so.  In 
future  these  workers,  to  whom,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  every 
farthing  of  their  paltry  income  is  of  value,  will  find  themselves 
deprived  of  a  few  pence  a  week  for  which  they  cannot  expect  any 
adequate  return.  Those  few  pence  from  the  vast  body  of  casuals, 
however,  were  an  essential  item  in  the  sums  required  to  bolster 
up  the  financial  part  of  the  scheme  in  relation  to  the  higher 
working  classes. 

There  are  very  unjust  provisions  respecting  the  payment  of 
arrears  by  the  workman  insured,  but  I  pass  those  over  to  come  to 
the  celebrated  “ninepence  for  fourpence  ”  catchword.  I  think  this 
statement  was  first  made  in  a  letter  sent  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  September,  1911,  but  it  was  certainly 
repeated  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  speech  at  the  Whitefield  Taber¬ 
nacle  on  October  14th  of  the  same  year,  when  he  said  in  effect  : 
“The  Insurance  Bill  provides  that  for  every  fourpence  paid  by 
the  workman  he  shall  receive  ninepence.  To  aid  the  worker’s 
contribution  the  sum  of  seventeen  million  ]X)unds  per  year  is 
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being  subscribed  by  employers  and  taxpayers.”  In  view  of  the 
penalties  inflicted  on  the  workman  in  connection  with  the  loss 
or  surrender  of  his  employment ;  the  fact  that  the  Insurance  Act 
is  intended  to  supplement  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  and 
not  to  supersede  it,  and  that  sums  payable  under  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act  will  disqualify  the  employee  from  receiving 
any  payment  under  the  Insurance  Act,  in  spite  of  his  fourpence 
a  week;  and  the  fact,  again,  that  deposit  contributors  cannot  in 
any  case  receive  ninepence  for  fourpence,  even  if  this  were  prac¬ 
ticable,  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  exaggerated  statement  may  be  taken 
as  already  disproved.  I  must,  however,  regard  it  as  disproved, 
not  merely  for  the  reasons  given  above,  but  for  a  much  more 
important  reason,  and  one  which,  perhaps  because  of  its  import¬ 
ance,  neither  the  newspapers  nor  public  speakers  have  sufficiently 
emphasised.  The  figure  of  seventeen  million  pounds  will  be 
found  in  practice  to  be  an  underestimate,  exactly  as  Old  Age 
Pensions  cost,  in  the  first  year  or  so,  approximately  twice  as 
much  as  had  been  expected.  Taking  the  figures  as  accurate, 
however,  where  does  Mr.  Lloyd  George  mean  us  to  understand 
that  the  seventeen  million  pounds  is  coming  from?  It  is,  he  tells 
us,  to  be  contributed  by  employers  and  taxpayers ;  but  the 
workmen  themselves  are  taxpayers.  Furthermore,  the  working 
classes  form  the  largest  body  of  taxpayers ;  for  the  greater  part 
of  national  and  municipal  revenue  is  raised  by  indirect  taxation. 
It  was  possible,  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Insurance  Act,  to  say 
that  the  workman  did  not  pay  income  tax  ;  but  he  now  does  so 
to  the  extent  of  fourpence  a  week,  on  an  average.  The  working 
classes  must,  then,  henceforth  find,  in  the  first  place,  fourpence 
a  week  as  a  direct  subscription  to  the  insurance  funds ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  their  share  of  the  proportion  of  the  seventefen 
million  pounds  which,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  tells 
us,  will  be  borne  by  the  taxpayers. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  In  the  case  of  employers  generally, 
it  may  be  said  that  they  can  alw^ays  recoup  themselves  for  their 
share  of  increased  taxation,  direct  or  indirect,  by  raising  the 
prices  of  their  commodities.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Act  may 
press  rather  hardly  on  many  small  employers,  and  upon  many 
people  who  act  as  agents  or  middlemen ;  but  the  large  employers 
of  labour,  who  have  generally  been  supposed  to  feel  most  severely 
the  pressure  of  the  employer’s  contribution  of  threepence  a  week, 
will  certainly  feel  it  least.  The  rise  in  prices  already  noticeable 
since  the  passing  of  the  Insurance  Act  is  a  sufficient  justification 
of  this  statement.  It  w’as,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  brush- 
makers  who  caused  some  amusement  amongst  sociologists  by 
announcing  an  increase  in  their  prices  immediately  after  the 
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passing  of  the  Bill,  and  several  months  before  it  came  into  opera¬ 
tion.  The  tactics  of  large  employers,  in  fact,  in  connection  with 
the  Insurance  Act  are  simply  those  of  the  coal  merchants  when 
the  miners  went  on  strike  in  the  spring  of  1912.  No  doubt 
householders  will  remember  that  even  the  mere  rumours  of  a 
strike  sent  up  prices  a  shilling  or  two  a  ton,  and  that  when  the 
strike  actually  occurred  coal  rose  in  value  to  an  extent  absolutely 
unjustified  by  the  range  of  the  strike  and  the  amount  of  coal 
held  in  storage  by  the  large  dealers.  Similarly,  at  the  time  of 
the  railway  strike  in  1911,  the  railway  companies  economised 
their  non-union  labour  by  running  less  frequent  services  of  trains  ; 
and  they  recouped  themselves  for  their  losses  afterwards,  not 
by  raising  fares,  which  they  could  not  legally  do,  but  by  penalising 
the  public  in  connection  with  such  profitable  sources  of  income 
as  excursion,  return,  and  season  tickets. 

Furthermore,  when  the  transport  workers  secured  important 
wage  concessions  from  the  shipping  companies,  the  public  at  once 
found  it  necessary  to  make  up  these  concessions  to  the  companies 
in  the  form  of  increased  freight  and  passenger  charges.  Closely 
analysed,  in  fact,  it  will  be  found  that  the  additional  charges  of 
the  shipping  companies — particularly  where  Atlantic  liners  were 
concerned — were  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  wage  concessions 
made  to  the  men. 

Called  upon  to  pay  threepence  a  week,  then,  the  employers 
have  two  alternatives.  They  can  find  the  money  only  by  deduct¬ 
ing  it  from  their  profits  or  by  increasing  their  prices ;  there  is 
no  third  course  open  to  them.  He  would  be  indeed  a  highly 
optimistic  social  reformer  who  could  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
any  employer  of  labour  would  penalise  himself  by  reducing  his 
profits  so  long  as  he  w'as  in  a  position  to  penalise  the  public  by 
raising  his  prices.  A  rise  in  prices,  however,  means  an  increase 
in  indirect  taxation ;  and  an  increase  in  indirect  taxation  presses 
most  closely  upon  the  classes  who  cannot  possibly  retaliate  by 
raising  prices  themselves,  viz.,  the  middle  class,  the  lower  middle 
class,  the  working  class,  and  the  unorganised  labourers;  though 
these  classes,  particularly  the  last  three,  are  the  very  classes 
already  penalised  by  being  called  upon  forcibly  to  submit  to  a 
tax  of  fourpence  a  week  from  the  already  scanty  pay  of  the  wage- 
earner. 

In  addition  to  the  workman’s  contribution  of  fourpence  and 
the  employer’s  contribution  of  threepence  a  week,  the  State  has 
agreed  to  find  twopence  a  week.  This  contribution  by  the  State 
simply  means  an  amount  of  money  supplied  by  the  general  com¬ 
munity,  or,  in  other  words,  employers  and  wnrkers  in  another 
form,  for  the  State’s  contribution  of  twopence  a  week  can  be 
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raised  only  by  taxation.  If  this  taxation  is  indirect  it  will  fall 
upon  both  employers  and  employed ;  if  it  is  direct  it  will  fall 
upon  employers  only.  This  makes  no  difference  as  far  as  profits 
are  concerned,  because  in  either  case  the  employers  can  still 
recoup  themselves  by  raising  prices,  whereas  the  employees 
cannot  do  this.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  working  classes 
will  pay  towards  the  ninepence  a  week  their  own  direct  contribu¬ 
tion  of  fourpence,  their  employer’s  contribution  in  the  form  of 
higher  prices,  and  the  State’s  contribution  in  the  form  of 
increased  taxation.  In  addition  to  this,  the  taxpayers  will  be 
called  upon  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  administering  the  National 
Insurance  Act.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  more  than 
once  endeavoured  to  show  how  well  off  the  working  classes  would 
be  under  his  scheme,  not  merely  because  they  would  get  nine- 
pence  in  return  for  fourpence,  but  because  they  would  not  be 
compelled  to  contribute  anything  tow'ards  the  cost  of  administra¬ 
tion,  which  would  be  borne  by  the  State.  Surely,  how-ever,  few 
people  should  know  better  than  Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  the  State 
in  this  connection  simply  means  the  general  body  of  taxpayers, 
the  w’orking  classes  among  them  being,  as  always,  in  the  majority. 
In  short,  as  soon  as  rates  and  taxes  have  once  more  become 
normal  after  the  disturbance  caused  to  them  by  the  operations  to 
which  the  Insurance  Act  has  led,  the  workmen  will  find  that 
they  will  be  paying,  not  fourpence  a  week,  but  at  least  ninepence 
a  week,  and  perhaps  even  more,  for  few^er  benefits  than  they 
w'ere  entitled  to  before  the  Insurance  Act  came  into  operation. 

The  examples  offered  us  by  other  countries  may  possibly  be 
pointed  to.  All  such  comparisons  are  apt  to  be  quite  fallacious 
unless  made  with  great  care.  We  have  to  take  into  consideration, 
not  merely  the  bare  fact  that  insurance  may  be  compulsory  upon 
the  w’orkmen  in  several  European  countries,  but  other  factors 
which  are  not  likely  to  yield  adequate  comparisons.  We  must, 
for  example,  be  made  aw'are  of  the  state  of  industry  in  the 
country  compared,  its  economic  condition ,  and  the  preponderance 
in  it  of  agriculture  over  industrialism,  or  vice  versa.  More 
important  than  all,  we  must  know  the  character  of  the  people,  and 
ascertain  whether  a  form  of  insurance  which  has  proved  harmless 
enough  in  one  country  may  not  perhaps  prove  somewhat  degrading 
in  another.  Several  European  countries,  including  Eussia,  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  and  Austria,  have  introduced  compulsory 
insurance  against  sickness,  while  there  are  voluntary  insurance 
schemes  in  force  in  Belgium,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Spain,  and 
Holland.  This  is  a  bare  statement,  and  may  be  found  in  many 
books  of  reference  and  articles  which  have  been  w’ritten  in  this 
country  regarding  insurance  abroad.  Analysed,  it  is  seen  to  be 
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essentially  erroneous  as  it  stands.  In  France,  for  instance,  com¬ 
pulsory  insurance  applies  only  to  miners,  and  only  to  miners  when 
they  are  sick.  In  Italy  w'omen  w'orkers  and  certain  Government 
employees  are  compulsorily  insured  against  sickness,  but  not 
against  unemployment.  For  other  workers  in  Italy  a  voluntary 
insurance  scheme  is  carried  on  through  the  Cassa  delle  pensioni 
per  gli  operai,  an  institution  which  may  be  said  to  convey  the 
benefits  of  our  owm  Insurance  Act  without  its  disadvantages.  It 
is  a  State-aided  and  State-subsidised  institution,  and  imposes 
none  of  the  onerous  restrictions  upon  the  liberty  of  the  workman 
such  as  we  have  remarked  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Act.  An 
attempt  made  in  France  not  long  ago  to  introduce  a  system  of 
compulsory  insurance  was  met  with  such  a  show  of  resistance 
that  the  Government  deemed  it  prudent  to  drop  the  measure  they 
had  contemplated  putting  into  effect.  If  a  scheme  analogous  to 
our  own  is  working  fairly  satisfactorily  in  Germany,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Teutonic  character  is  very  different  indeed 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Industrialism  in  Germany  is,  in  its  modern 
form,  of  very  recent  origin,  and  the  German  w’orkman,  like  all 
Germans  who  do  not  belong  to  the  nobility  and  the  bureaucracy, 
is  accustomed  from  his  youth  to  be  drilled  and  classified  and 
ticketed  by  those  whom  it  has  pleased  the  Kaiser  to  set  in 
authority  over  him.  From  the  discipline  of  the  barracks  to  the 
discipline  of  municipal  supervision  w^as  no  transition  to  the 
German  worker ;  but  from  freedom  of  trade-union  action  to  the 
discipline  imposed  upon  him  as  an  insured  man  with  a  card — a 
discipline  infinitely  more  galling  than  military  discipline — is  a 
very  great  transition  indeed  for  the  British  w’orkman.  This  is, 
perhaps,  hardly  the  place  to  elaborate  the  comparison,  or  rather 
the  contrast.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  remind  our  own  Insurance 
Commissioners  that  they  may  yet  have  to  study  it  wdth  more 
care  than  they  have  already  devoted  to  it. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  is  one  paramount  factor  which 
those  writers  who  have  been  comparing  England  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  matter  of  National  Insurance  have  never  taken  into 
consideration.  In  no  country  in  the  world  is  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance,  compulsory  or  otherwise,  associated  wdth  such  stringent  and 
slave-making  conditions  as  those  I  have  quoted  from  Section  87 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Act.  It  is  true  that  this  Act  is  not  in 
accordance  with  our  national  or  our  political  traditions ;  that  it 
was  prepared,  generally  speaking,  with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of 
the  employer ;  that  it  was  rushed  through  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  House  of  Lords  without  adequate  discussion  and  without 
the  consent  of  those  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  it,  and  that,  in 
a  word,  it  is  a  bad  Act.  We  might  conceivably  have  overlooked 
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some  of  these  things ;  we  might  have  rectified  some  of  them 
after  having  observed  how  the  Act  worked  in  practice.  But  in 
no  case  could  w^e  overlook  the  fact  that  a  complete  section  was 
deliberately  introduced  into  the  Bill  with  the  definite  object  of 
drawing  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  employers  and 
workpeople.  Section  87  of  our  Act  definitely  withdraws  the 
elementary  English  right  of  liberty  from  one  section  of  the 
populace  and  establishes  that  section  of  the  population  as  a  helot 
class.  This  statement,  I  fear,  cannot  be  veiled  in  soft  language, 
nor  can  its  edge  be  turned  by  glib  references  to  ninepence  for 
fourpence  and  other  “benefits”  that  nobody  wanted. 

If  it  should  be  asked  what  means  ought  to  be  taken  to  secure 
for  the  workmen  in  reality  the  benefits  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
Act  offers  them  only  in  appearance,  postulating  at  the  same  time 
their  liberty  as  Englishmen,  the  answer,  surely,  is  sufficiently 
clear  when  the  history  of  the  British  labouring  classes  is  taken 
into  account.  The  old  form  of  guild  was  a  purely  Saxon  institu¬ 
tion ;  blit,  though  it  disappeared  with  the  craftsmen  under  a 
crushing  industrial  regime,  not  even  the  new  and  harder  condi¬ 
tions  could  destroy  the  spirit  of  combination  which  has  enabled 
the  working  men  of  England  to  help  each  other  in  a  way  that  the 
workmen  of  no  other  country  have  been  able  to  emulate.  Though 
the  guilds  disappeared,  their  place  was  taken  after  an  interval  by 
the  friendly  societies  and  the  trade  unions.  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  refer  to  co-ojierative  societies,  slate  clubs,  and  the 
many  other  forms  of  mutual  aid  organised  by  the  British  work¬ 
people.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the  friendly  societies  and  the 
trade  unions,  properly  aided  by  grants  from  the  State,  could  have 
carried  out  an  adequate  system  of  insurance  without  all  the 
w’earisome  regulations  and  interferences  with  liberty  which  are 
so  prominent  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Act.  If  we  must  have  State 
insurance,  let  us  at  least  make  it  voluntary,  and  see  that  the 
working  classes  are  not  penalised  under  it.  The  time  spent  by 
the  permanent  officials  in  drawing  up  the  present  Act  would  have 
been  much  better  occupied  in  preparing  a  scheme  based  on  the 
Ghent  model,  which  is  substantially  that  of  the  “Cassa”  already 
referred  to.  But  this  scheme  would  have  differed  from  the  actual 
scheme  in  one  essential  particular  :  it  would  not  have  given 
employers  power  to  control  their  w’orkmen — it  w'ould  not,  in 
other  words,  have  provided  the  employing  and  governing  classes 
with  a  legal  authority  for  preventing  strikes.  Can  the  employing 
classes,  then,  be  surprised  if  public  men  of  standing  who  sincerely 
sympathise  wdth  the  working  classes  are  found  ready  to  declare 
that  iNIr.  Lloyd  George’s  gigantic  scheme  was  drawn  up  solely  for 
the  sake  of  Section  87?  As  the  other  provisions  of  the  Act  had 
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in  effect  already  been  covered,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  inference 
is  at  least  plausible.  It  would  have  been  in  accordance  with  our 
national  traditions  for  the  Government  to  have  supported  really 
democratic  and  working-class  institutions  like  the  friendly 
societies  and  the  trade  unions.  Instead  of  this,  our  Insurance 
Act  is  covertly  designed  to  place  these  institutions  in  the  hands 
of  the  governing  bureaucracy.  As  the  Government  is  the  concrete 
representation  of  the  abstract  power  which  we  know  as  the  State, 
and  as  the  State ,  being  based  on  a  definite  economic  system  that 
permits  the  employing  classes  to  regulate  prices,  including  the 
price  of  labour,  is  in  practice  the  instrument  of  the  employing 
classes,  it  follows  that  by  allowing  the  Government  to  control 
organisations  still  identified  with  labour  movements  we  are 
enabling  employers  to  control  their  workmen  body  and  soul. 
These  are  inferences.  They  are  drawn  from  the  Insurance  Act 
itself,  and  from  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Government  in  many 
recent  labour  disputes.  They  may  be  wrong  inferences ;  but  no 
one  can  possibly  deny  that  there  is  every  reason  for  making  them. 
If  they  can  be  shown  to  be  incorrect,  the  fault  is  not  ours  for 
making  them,  but  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  colleagues  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  zealously  brought  all  the  forces  at  the 
command  of  the  Government  to  the  support  of  the  employers  in 
labour  disputes  of  the  last  six  years. 

This  is  the  Liberal  attitude.  A  much  more  sound  attitude 
towards  the  problems  now  confronting  statesmen  was  that  taken 
up  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  and  outlined  by  him  in  a  speech  delivered 
at  a  Tariff  Eeform  League  banquet  held  at  the  White  City  on 
November  8th,  1911.  In  the  course  of  this  speech,  referring  to 
the  prevalent  labour  unrest,  Mr.  Bonar  Law'  said  :  “The  poor 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  passing  of  the  Budget  w'ould  be  for 
them  the  beginning  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  The 
millennium,  how'ever,  wms  not  yet,  and  up  to  now'  the  only 
tangible  result  of  the  Budget  to  the  working  classes  wns  dear 
tobacco,  thin  beer,  and  bad  whisky.  That  W'as  one  cause. 
Another  was  that  while  the  total  wealth  of  the  country  had  greatly 
increased,  the  position  of  the  wnrking  classes  had  become  wnrse. 
In  spite  of  the  Government — which  had  been  living  on  the  dear 
loaf — the  necessaries  of  life  had  risen,  but  w'ages  had  not.  Every 
class  w'ould  like  to  see  the  working  class  get  a  larger  share  of  the 
profits  of  their  industry,  and  the  method  by  w'hich  that  was  to  be 
obtained  was  the  touchstone  betw'een  the  two  political  parties. 
That  of  the  Government  was  to  take  from  the  rich  by  taxation 
and  give  to  the  poor  by  doles.  That  of  Tariff  Reformers  w'as  to 
put  the  working  classes  in  a  position  to  help  themselves,  and 
under  no  other  fiscal  system  could  there  be  a  general  rise  in  the* 
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level  of  wages  in  this  country.  The  Insurance  Bill,  introduced 
perhaps,  with  the  best  intentions  to  help  the  poor,  must  add  a 
burden  to  industry,  and  might  increase  the  number  of  the  poor 
and  the  Bill  to  help  unemployment  might  increase  it.” 

Barring  this  somewhat  vague  reference  to  a  Tariff  Keform 
policy  which  has  come  into  a  certain  amount  of  disrepute  of  late 
this  passage  from  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  speech  sums  up  with  fair 
accuracy  the  view's  of  the  best  sociologists  among  us.  The  t)olicv 
of  assisting  the  working  classes  out  of  the  public  funds  is  a  form 
of  charity,  how'ever  w'e  may  try  to  disguise  it  under  high-sounding 
names,  and  the  particular  form  adopted  of  making  a  deduction 
from  the  workman’s  wages  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  poll 
tax,  a  form  of  impost  w'hich  has  never  been  popular  in  any  period 
of  English  society. 

It  is  also  quite  true  to  say  that  legislation  such  as  that  which 
is  embodied  in  the  Insurance  Act  has  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
wages  of  workmen ;  but  Mr.  Bonar  Law  might  have  gone  a  step 
or  tw'o  further  by  pointing  out  that  the  labour  unrest  about  which 
he  w'as  speaking  w^as  not  due  so  much  to  a  demand  for  higher 
w'ages  as  to  the  desire  of  the  w'orking  classes  to  restore  the  pur¬ 
chasing  pow'er  of  their  earnings  to  what  it  was  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago.  Anyone  w'ho  carefully  examines  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns,  and  other  official  statistics  bearing  on  the  matter,  will 
find  that  since  1891  the  purchasing  power  of  a  pound  sterling 
has  declined  to  seventeen  shillings  :  what  the  wmrkmen  bought 
for  seventeen  shillings  in  1891,  whether  in  the  form  of  housing 
accommodation  or  food  or  clothing,  he  must  now  pay  twenty 
shillings  for.  Although,  therefore,  taking  trades  generally,  there 
has  been  a  rise  of  wages  within  the  last  twenty  years,  prices  have 
risen  in  a  much  higher  proportion ;  so  that  to-day,  in  spite  of  his 
increased  w'ages,  the  w'orkman  finds  himself  worse  off  in  an 
economic  sense  than  did  the  workman  of  the  ’nineties.  I  say  the 
workman,  not  because  increased  prices  do  not  affect  all  classes, 
but  because  the  w'orking  classes  feel  the  effects  of  higher  prices 
more  than  any  other  section  of  the  community.  That  wages  in 
industrial  countries  constantly  tend  to  a  mere  subsistence  level 
is  as  true  to-day  as  w'hen  the  proposition  was  first  enunciated ; 
and  the  more  acute  labour  unrest  of  the  last  six  years  is  simply 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  many  trades  wages  have  showm  a  tendency 
to  fall  even  below  subsistence  level. 

These  facts,  as  far  as  w'e  may  judge  them  from  the  public 
utterances  of  politicians  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  are  not  sufficiently 
w'ell  realised  by  those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  our  national 
life.  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  however,  seems  to  appreciate  them  in  a 
much  greater  degree  than  his  colleagues.  All  the  more  inexplic- 
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able,  then,  is  the  unwillingness  of  the  Conservative  party,  even 
after  Mr.  Bonar  Law  became  its  leader,  to  take  up  a  definite  stand 
against  the  Insurance  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons — inexplic¬ 
able,  that  is,  unless  we  venture  to  surmise  with  Mr.  Belloc  and 
others  that  the  financial  interests  supporting  the  Insurance  Bill 
proved  too  much  for  all  parties  in  the  House.  On  one  memorable 
occasion  Mr.  Bonar  Law  announced  in  a  House  of  Commons 
debate  that  if  the  Unionist  party  came  back  to  power  they  would 
repeal  the  Insurance  Act.  When  this  became  known  the 
Unionists  and  their  leader  enjoyed  unparalleled  popularity 
throughout  the  country  for  a  few  hours.  But  on  the  same  evening 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  wrote  to  the  papers  explaining  away  his 
deliberate  and  definite  statement  in  the  House.  This  can  only 
be  characterised  as  political  amblyopy  of  the  worst  kind.  The 
Conservative  opposition  to  the  Act  has  since  taken  the  form  of 
protests,  more  or  less  skilful  and  intelligent,  against  its  details, 
usually  its  financial  details,  w’hereas  w'hat  is  really  wrong  with 
the  Act  from  the  sociologist’s  point  of  view  is  the  fact  that  it 
establishes  the  principle  of  compulsion.  A  second  objection  is  a 
purely  moral  one,  viz.,  that  a  forcible  deduction  from  the  work¬ 
man’s  wages  is  a  distinct  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  and  a  positive  incitement  to  degradation  of  character.  These 
degrading  principles  of  compulsion  in  the  first  place,  and  deduc¬ 
tion  in  the  second  place,  wdll,  if  not  soon  removed  from  the  Act, 
do  more  to  foment  class  hatred  and  class  wars  than  the  combined 
Socialist  oratory  of  the  last  thirty  years.  The  causes  of  poverty, 
of  the  growing  tension  in  the  relations  betw’een  masters  and  men , 
and  of  labour  unrest  in  general,  are  serious  and  complex  enough. 
But  they  will  never  be  remedied  by  the  sentimentality  wdth 
which  inexperienced  newspaper  critics  hailed  the  introduction  of 
an  inefficient  Insurance  Bill.  The  curse  of  our  political  system 
is  the  part,  the  preponderating  part,  played  in  it  by  rhetorical 
politicians  and  superficial  journalists.  When  the  charlatans  are 
forced  to  stand  aside,  then  the  political  scientist  will  have  his 
opportunity. 


J.  M.  Kennedy. 


DISRAELI. 


What  he  sai^  was  not  free  from  self,  from  that  perpetual  presence  of  self 
to  self  which,  though  common  enough  in  men  of  great  ambition  and  ability 
never  ceases  to  he  a  flaw. — Anthony  Hope. 

In  these  words  the  author,  in  a  novel  obviously  suggested  bv 
Disraeli’s  career,  sums  up  at  once  the  attraction  and  the  repulsion 
wielded  by  that  remarkable  man.  The  tragic  circumstances 
under  which  the  second  volume  of  the  Disraeli  biography  has 
appeared  make  everything  like  an  ordinary  review  of  that  work 
clearly  impossible.  None  the  less,  it  is  equally  impossible  for 
those  w'ho  are  fascinated  by  the  politics  of  the  past  to  pass  bv 
in  silence  the  second  phase  of  Disraeli’s  career.  The  great  man’s 
life  falls  inevitably  into  four  parts.  There  is  his  youth ;  there 
is  the  ten  years  of  arduous  and  unrewarded  labour  in  Parliament 
culminating  in  the  struggle  with  Peel,  and  the  accession  to  what 
was  practically  the  joint  leadership  of  the  remnants  of  the  Tory 
party.  The  third  stage  is  represented  by  the  twenty-five  years  of 
what  was,  in  effect,  perpetual  Opposition,  varied  with  occasional 
and  insecure  tenures  of  power.  This  period  really  represents 
the  effort  to  reconstruct  a  shattered  party  on  a  new  basis,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  single  dazzling  coup  of  1867,  calls  for 
Parliamentary  adroitness  and  unwearied  tenacity  of  purpose, 
rather  than  for  those  other  more  brilliant  qualities  with  which 
the  protagonist’s  name  is  usually  associated.  Finally,  comes 
1874,  and  the  great  Ministry  which  culminated  in  such  a 
disastrous  fiasco. 

It  is  the  second  and,  I  think  most  people  would  agree,  the 
most  interesting  period  which  we  now  have  before  us.  The  rise 
to  pow'er  must  always,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  be  more  interesting 
than  its  fulfilment.  There  is  the  clash  of  personalities,  the 
sporting  risk,  the  attraction  of  youth  and  effort ;  whereas  the 
Premiership,  after  all,  often  consists  in  signing  your  name  to 
schemes  invented  by  other  people.  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  course, 
was  different.  He  was  in  office  almost  from  the  first  year  of 
entering  Parliament,  and  his  office  work  was  to  him  always  the 
most  congenial  of  relaxations.  By  leaving  the  party  with  the 
Peelites  and  transferring  himself  slowly  and  surely  to  the  other 
side  in  politics,  he  spent  in  power  the  weary  twenty-five  years 
his  great  opponent  spent  in  Opposition.  The  varying  fates  of 
the  two  great  men  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  not  unsuited 
to  their  temperament.  One  liked  departmental  drudgery,  the 
other  hated  routine.  For  one  everything  was  made  smooth  and 
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easy.  Gladstone  had  money  and  brains,  and  happened  to  enter 
political  life  at  a  period  when  the  rich  manufacturing  class  from 
which  he  sprang  was  just  dispossessing  the  original  holders  of 
political  power,  and  had  succeeded  in  placing,  in  Sir  Eobert 
Peel,  its  own  nominee  at  the  head  of  the  Tory  party.  His  ideas 
were  therefore  congenial  to  the  age  and  to  his  leader,  who  was 
engaged  in  the  formidable  task  of  converting  a  historic  Toryism 
into  a  middle-class  Conservative  party  based  on  the  town  rather 
than  on  the  country  districts.  Disraeli,  on  the  other  hand,  started 
with  nothing.  He  was  not  only  deficient  in  cash  and  in  influential 
connections,  but  he  possessed  the  more  fatal  disadvantage  of 
thinking  for  himself.  The  reason  why  Disraeli’s  name  and 
influence  are  still  a  potent  and  moving  factor  in  the  minds  of 
men,  while  Gladstone’s  influence  has  become  a  shadow  connected 
with  nothing  but  a  catalogue  of  Bills  and  measures  passed,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  one  man  followed  his  age,  while  the 
other  at  least  attempted  to  lead  it. 

The  period  in  which  Disraeli  entered  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  1837,  w’as  one  of  the  most  tangled  and  confused,  and  in  some 
ways  the  dullest,  of  the  last  150  years.  All  the  great  contro¬ 
versies  w'ere  over  and  settled,  and  with  Reform  and  Catholic 
Emancipation  and  the  end  of  the  war,  there  passed  away  all  the 
great  figures  w’hose  names  are  linked  up  with  those  particular 
problems.  Pitt’s  successors  had  followed  Pitt  to  the  grave,  and 
Castlereagh  and  Canning  had  been  replaced  by  Peel  and  Sir  John 
Graham.  On  the  Whig  and  Liberal  benches  Lord  John  Russell 
and  Lord  Palmerston  were  still  regarded  as  more  or  less  respect¬ 
able  mediocrities,  while  Macaulay’s  pyrotechnic  efforts  had  long 
ceased  to  hold  or  to  amuse  the  House.  Europe  was  far  too 
exhausted  to  allow  any  scope  for  urgent  questions  of  foreign 
policy,  and  the  problems  of  the  time  were  in  essence  purely 
internal  and  almost  purely  economic. 

The  action  and  reaction  between  politics  and  economics  is 
alw'ays  an  interesting  study.  When  the  younger  Pitt  formed  his 
first  Ministry  the  country  was  apparently  on  the  verge  of  a  cycle 
of  unbounded  prosperity.  The  wars  of  Chatham  had  produced 
effects  which  w’ould  have  been  peculiarly  disappointing  to  the 
disciples  of  Mr.  Norman  Angell,  and  the  exploitation  of  the  new- 
conquered  territories  under  the  Colonial  system  w-as  pouring  a 
vast  volume  of  oversea  wealth  into  the  Home  country.  This 
development  w-as  almost  contemporaneous  wdth  the  rise  of  the 
new  industrial  system,  so  that  the  wealth  of  India  was,  in  fact, 
employed  to  capitalise  the  new  factory  systems  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  and  the  merchant  became  the  manufacturer. 
Then  came  the  French  Revolution  and  the  war,  and  all  Pitt’s 
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hopes  faded  into  mist.  England  thus  found  herself  with  a 
terrific,  expensive,  and  long-sustained  Continental  struggle  on 
her  hands,  while  she  was  still,  more  mechanically  than  of  set 
direction,  constructing  what  is  now  the  modern  industrial  world. 
The  new  industry,  in  a  word,  had  to  pay  for  the  war.  But  if 
this  crushing  burden  sometimes  brought  the  new  system  almost 
to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  it  certainly  gave  this  country  the 
first  start  in  the  race  for  the  industrial  lead.  If  England  had  a 
grinding  income-tax.  Central  and  Southern  Europe  generally  had 
a  conquering  army  in  its  capital,  and  it  still  remains  true  that  a 
tax  is  less  expensive  than  an  invasion.  Waterloo,  however,  left 
a  country  of  only  fifteen  millions  of  people  saddled  with  a 
tremendous  National  Debt,  and  the  problem  from  then  onw^ards 
became  a  twofold  one.  In  the  first  place,  what  was  necessary 
was  the  restoration  of  credit,  and  that  restoration  could  only  be 
effected  by  an  increase  in  the  resources  and  numbers  of  the  people 
who  had  to  pay  the  Debt.  The  encouragement  of  industry, 
which  is  a  far  more  rapid  w^ay,  if  not  so  sound  a  one,  of  increasing 
your  population  than  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  was  the 
natural  method  of  solving  the  problem.  The  Tariff  issue  as  we 
know  it  to-day  was  for  the  moment  practically  in  abeyance. 
The  United  States,  still  in  its  infancy,  had  been  even  worse  hit 
than  we  had  been  by  its  w’ars  of  forty  years,  while  European 
industry  w^as  only  beginning  again  to  struggle  into  existence. 
On  the  seas  for  twenty  years  no  flag  had  flown  except  by  Britain’s 
permission,  and  it  was  not  unnatural  that  to  many  minds  a 
system  of  universal  Eree  Trade  should  possess  a  fatal  attraction. 
The  second  aspect  of  the  problem  was  the  conditions  under  which 
the  industrial  world  which  was  to  pay  off  the  Debt  should  organise 
itself.  Here,  again,  the  natural,  if  erroneous,  conclusion  was 
that  the  growth  and  the  profits  of  industry  should  be  as  great 
and  rapid  as  possible.  Any  consideration,  then,  for  the  health 
of  the  workers  employed  in  that  industry  was  regarded  as 
a  check  on  the  growth  of  the  national  credit  and  of  the  national 
prosperity.  It  was  these  economic  factors  which  gave  to  the 
creed  of  philosophic  Liberalism  a  certain  plausibility.  Men 
wanted  money  made  quickly,  and  were  not  indisposed  to  accept 
a  theory  which  claimed  that  to  make  money  in  a  hurry  tended 
to  the  highest  good  of  humanity.  Although,  then,  in  the 
year  of  Disraeli’s  entrance  into  the  House  the  Whigs  still  re¬ 
mained  theoretical  Protectionists,  the  spread  on  their  side  of  the 
House  of  the  doctrines  of  philosophic  Radicalism  w’as  already 
formidable  and  increasing.  On  the  Conservative  side,  too,  the 
general  tendency  of  the  age  had  not  been  without  its  effect,  and 
the  Tory  party  was  becoming  increasingly  Laodicean  on  the 
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whole  Tariff  issue.  If,  then,  Parliament  was  rapidly  moving 
towards  one  view  of  the  best  solution  of  the  economic  problem, 
the  other  side  of  the  shield  was  represented  by  the  fierce  social 
disorders  which  marked  the  period.  The  Whig  panacea  for 
machine-breaking  had  been  to  give  the  vote  to  the  class  who 
lived  by  the  product  of  new  invention.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832 
was  in  most  ways  a  reactionary  step  which  placed  political  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  one  class  which  could  not  be  trusted  to  build 
a  solid  State  out  of  the  welter  of  industrial  development.  It  is, 
in  fact,  to  that  Bill  that  we  owe  our  social  problem  to-day. 

Reform  had,  of  course,  not  the  slightest  effect  on  a  prevailing 
discontent  which  was  completely  economic  in  its  causes,  and  the 
Whig  Ministry  did  not  long  survive  its  offspring.  The  country 
turned  to  Peel  and  the  Conservative  party,  and  gave  them  a 
chance  to  try  their  hand  at  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  when  the  country  declared  for  Reform  it 
robbed  Toryism  of  about  half  the  conditions  which  made  success 
conceivable.  The  old  electoral  arrangement,  which  had  in  effect 
been  in  force  with  brief  intervals  ever  since  the  time  of  the 
Tudors,  was  not  such  a  bad  one.  If  the  King  or  his  advisers 
wanted  to  know  what  the  country  Avas  thinking,  they  took  a 
certain  number  of  places  more  or  less  at  random  in  the  country, 
but  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  them  reasonably  representa¬ 
tive,  and  held  a  poll.  This,  and  nothing  else,  was  the  origin  of 
the  rotten  borough.  Of  course,  the  system  was  liable  to  gross 
abuse,  and  in  many  cases  boroughmongering  had  reached  the 
stage  of  a  grave  scandal.  But  the  Whig  historians,  who  have 
dominated  University  thought  for  the  last  fifty  years,  have  totally 
failed  to  explain  on  their  own  hypothesis  how^  a  system  which 
they  perpetually  describe  as  hopelessly  vicious  and  corrupt,  pro¬ 
duced  at  every  time,  save  in  the  Long  Parliament,  and  during  the 
short  period  of  George  III.’s  corrupt  domination,  a  Parliament 
which  absolutely  represented  the  nation  on  every  occasion  of 
crisis.  Did  the  country  w'ant  the  Restoration?  Well,  it  got  a 
Parliament  which  did.  Did  the  country  like  the  Anglo-French 
Alliance  against  William  III.?  Well,  it  got  a  Parliament  wffiich 
didn’t.  Was  the  country  ever  Jacobite?  Well,  it  never  had  a 
Parliament  that  was.  The  list  could  be  prolonged  indefinitely. 
The  reason  that  our  Whig  friends  have  no  explanation  is  that 
the  type  of  man  who  dominated  the  voting  in  the  borough 
reflected  accurately  the  general  view  of  the  people  whose  votes 
he  controlled.  Probably  he  reflected  public  opinion  far  better 
than  the  methods  of  the  caucus  do  to-day.  In  four  cases  out  of 
five  he  w’as  an  ordinary  country  gentleman,  with  nothing  particular 
either  to  lose  or  to  gain  either  by  changing  or  sticking  to  his 
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political  convictions  :  he  was  too  strong  to  be  ousted  from  lus 
borough,  and  not  strong  enough  to  exj^ect  office  or  emolument. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  system 
had  shown  signs  of  breaking  down  under  the  pressure  of  a  very 
able  King  and  a  new  flood  of  wealth  which  was  demoralising  the 
political  system  of  the  country.  But  the  reasonable  cure  was  a 
reformed  system  giving  the  new  industrial  districts  adequate 
representation  in  a  way  which  would  have  allowed  the  working 
(dasses  to  make  their  influence  felt,  'riiis  was  not  done  in  1832, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  when  the  country  recovered  from  its  Whig 
debauch,  and  asked  Sir  Eobert  Peel  to  face  the  situation,  it 
presented  him  with  a  Parliament  and  an  electorate  which  was 
quite  determined  that,  whatever  was  done,  nothing  should  be 
done  which  interfered  with  the  sacred  rights  of  the  freedom  of 
contract  and  free  exchange.  There  were,  then,  two  ways  out 
of  the  difficulty,  and  Peel  and  Disraeli,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  their  temperaments,  took  precisely  opposite  views. 
The  first  way  was  to  tell  the  truth  and  appeal  to  the  democracy 
against  the  manufacturing  classes,  and  this  was  Disraeli’s  sug¬ 
gestion.  But  Peel  himself  was  a  manufacturer,  and  his  alterna¬ 
tive  suggestion  was  to  steal  a  sufficient  quantity  of  manufacturing 
support  to  make  a  coalition  with  the  old  country  party,  and  then 
to  drift  on  by  making  little  alterations  in  our  commercial  system 
which  would  really  cheat  both  sides  of  what  they  wanted  and 
thought  they  w’ere  getting.  The  story  of  politics  from  1837  to 
1846  is  nothing  but  a  record  of  Peel’s  peri^etual  drift  towards 
the  inevitable  Falls.  Disraeli,  on  the  other  hand,  was  left 
standing  on  the  bank  shouting  advice  to  his  leader  to  row  back 
even  at  the  cost  of  office — a  course  which  that  leader  has  never 
had  the  faintest  intention  of  adopting.  In  the  circumstances, 
it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  stroke  of  the  boat  and  the  coacli 
w'ere  not  on  the  best  of  terms.  Even  though  Disraeli’s  exclusion 
from  office  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  due  to  Peel  at  all,  it 
would  have  been  due  to  Peel  had  that  statesman  been  capable  of 
appreciating  what  was  in  his  fellow-member’s  mind.  That  appre¬ 
ciation  came  later,  and  with  it  the  crash. 

The  argument  between  the  two  men  was,  therefore,  from 
start  to  finish  hopeless,  and  the  Life  proves  conclusively  that  it 
was  not  due  to  personal  ill-will  or  to  Peel’s  notorious  manner. 
Even  when  every  allowance  has  been  made  for  that  tendency  of 
self-glorification  which  marks  the  biographies  both  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  it  is  clear  that  Peel  went  out  of  his  way 
to  give  his  subordinate  a  measure  of  encouragement  and  approba¬ 
tion  which  he  bestowed  on  few  of  his  followers.  'The  difficulty 
was  with  the  facts,  and  not  between  the  men.  1  have  pointed 
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out  already  that  the  relation  between  the  economic  and  political 
factors  which  mark  the  period  in  which  Peel  held  his  last  tenure 
of  power,  made  a  successful  solution  of  his  difficulties  absolutely 
impossible  to  a  man  of  his  temperament.  The  crisis,  however, 
was  precipitated  by  the  severe  industrial  depression  which  marked 
the  first  five  years  of  the  ’forties.  That  depression  is,  indeed, 
shown  in  the  abnormally  low  birth-rate  of  the  period — a  fact 
which,  by  the  way,  will  utterly  throw  out  of  gear  all  the  original 
Treasury  calculations  on  the  cost  of  Old  Age  Pensions.  The 
famine  in  Ireland  was  merely  the  last  straw  which  broke  the 
camel’s  back. 

Nothing  is  more  admirable  in  the  last  instalment  of  the  Life, 
than  the  light  it  throws  on  Disraeli’s  attitude  towards  the  Tariff 
and  the  industrial  question.  On  both  sides  of  the  problem  his 
view  nas  consistent,  sane,  and  prophetic — a  combination  of 
qualities  not  always  found  in  public  men.  In  the  first  place  he 
was,  as  his  biographer  justly  points  out,  aware  of  the  fact  that 
tariff  systems  are  made  for  men,  and  not  men  for  tariff  systems. 
Peel  had  long  been  drifting  towards  the  complete  abandonment 
uf  Protection.  At  the  very  moment  when  Disraeli  was  cx[)laining 
to  his  constituents  in  Shrewsbury  that  he  would  support  his 
leader  in  a  modification  of  the  tariff,  but  not  in  its  repeal,  that 
same  leader  was  informing  his  dine  damnce  at  the  Board  of  Trade, 
^Ir.  Gladstone,  that  he  had  already  been  converted  by  Cobden. 
But,  in  spite  of  the  refusal  of  office,  and  of  the  manifest  tendencies 
of  the  leader’s  mind,  Disraeli  supported  the  Government  in  the 
House  for  two  years  after  the  Shrewsbury  speech.  Nothing, 
indeed,  in  the  present  volume  is  more  interesting  than  its  com¬ 
plete  justification  of  Disraeli’s  consistency  and  prevision  on  the 
whole  tariff  issue.  He  was  obviously  animated  throughout  by  a 
settled  conception  of  policy  which  was  in  no  way  influenced  by 
personal  pique. 

The  dates  themselves  supply  a  complete  refutation  of  the  story 
set  going  by  hostile  biographers  like  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  and 
often  ])opularly  believed,  that  the  failure  to  obtain  Government 
office  was  followed  by,  and  was  the  cause  of,  the  Protectionist 
revolt.  The  most  biting  attacks  on  Peel  antedate  that  revolt  by 
two  years,  and  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  of  isolation  Disraeli  is 
discovered  writing  from  Paris  to  the  effect  that  the  Government 
were  stronger  than  they  were  when  they  took  office,  and  that  his 
own  prospects  were  hopelessly  clouded.  To  sum  up,  the  member 
divined  what  was  passing  in  the  leader’s  mind  some  years  before 
the  leader  ventured  to  announce  it  to  his  party.  When  the 
announcement  came  the  crash  followed  in  a  moment,  and  the 
member  stepped  inevitablv  into  what  was  left  of  the  leader’s 
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shoes.  The  antagonism  of  Peel  and  Disraeli  was  an  irreconcilable 
clash  of  political  theory  and  method,  and  was  only  so  far  personal 
in  that  a  coalition  might  have  brought  a  compromise.  Peel, 
however,  to  his  misfortune,  did  not  choose  to  treat  the  younger 
man  seriously,  and  it  is,  indeed,  very  doubtful  whether  the 
agreement  would  not  have  been  as  fatal  to  Toryism  as  the  actual 
disruption.  Like  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1886, 
the  two  men  “  did  not  mean  the  same  thing.”  One  Vv’as  a  moderate 
(Cobdenite.  The  other  was  a  man  w'hose  whole  intellectual 
'position  was  a  violent  revolt  against  the  quackery  of  philosophic 
Liberalism.  The  “inspired  bagman’s”  dream  of  universal  Free 
Trade  in  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  to  the  perpetual 
detriment  of  Europe  was  clearly  an  idle  vision ;  no  one  but  a 
philosophic  Liberal  would  have  believed  it,  for  it  ignored  the 
principle  of  Nationality,  and  on  Nationality  the  world  is  based. 

At  the  same  time,  the  tariff  of  the  ’thirties  and  the  ’forties  was, 
as  Huskissun,  that  much  neglected  Minister,  knew,  unduly  and 
unnecessarily  high  on  many  articles.  Disraeli’s  policy  was  to 
maintain  the  principle  of  the  tariff  as  a  weapon  always  to  hand 
when  industrial  Europe  had  recovered  from  Napoleon,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  prevent  any  dislocation  of  existing  trades  and 
interests.  Among  those  interests  the  agricultural  districts  had  a 
very  strong  claim  to  special  consideration,  both  from  a  national 
and  political  point  of  view.  They  were  not  only  the  backbone 
of  the  Tory  party,  but  they  supplied  the  national  physique,  and 
were  the  only  possible  check  on  the  insensate  greed  which  made 
a  holocaust  of  national  life  in  the  pursuit  of  industrial  expansion. 
From  the  external  standpoint  the  great  man  decried  the  modified 
tariff  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  householder  in  a  disturbed 
district  who  lays  in,  not  a  Maxim  gun,  but  a  revolver  as  the 
weapon  in  reserve.  But  to  carry  such  a  policy — and  so  far  Peel 
was  right — required  a  greater  backing  than  the  country  party 
could  of  itself  supply.  It  became  necessary  to  contemplate  the 
other  side  of  the  shield,  and  to  add  a  further  policy  of  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  new  working  classes,  who  were  being  trampled  to 
death  in  the  struggle  for  profits,  and  of  the  new  and  revised 
franchise.  That  franchise  was  not  obtained  till  twenty  years  after¬ 
wards,  and  without  it  the  Young  England  schemes  were  deprived 
of  their  motor  muscle.  They  never  ceased  to  be  dreams,  and  never 
became  programmes.  It  is  now  quite  clear  that  though  Disraeli’s 
active  democratic  sympathies  made  him  sympathise  strongly  with 
that  particular  movement,  he  w^as  himself  neither  its  inventor 
nor  its  chief.  He  was  an  older  and  an  abler  man  brought  in  at 
a  later  stage  to  help  a  movement  begun  by  undergraduates,  and 
although  the  Young  England  policy  had  the  root  of  the  matter 
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in  it,  it  was  from  first  to  last  an  undergraduate  scheme,  composed 
by  men  who  had  no  knowledge  of  or  connection  with  the  harsh 
realities  of  life.  That  reality  Disraeli,  who  had  fought  his  way 
by  no  man’s  grace  or  favour,  could  have  given  it  had  he  been 
the  leader  of  the  Tory  party.  But  he  was  not  the  leader,  and  so 
we  have  that  party  during  Disraeli’s  ten  years  of  unrecognised 
work  drifting  towards  the  catastrophe  w’hich  was  to  make  him 
leader  and  deprive  him  of  power.  The  controversy  then  between 
the  two  Tory  sections  raged  impartially  over  Poor  Law  Eeform, 
of  which  Disraeli  took  the  modern  view  and  Peel  the  Whig  one ; 
the  Twelve  Hours  Bill,  on  which  a  similar  divergence  of  opinion 
arose,  and  finally  on  the  tariff.  In  each  case  the  country  party 
either  supported,  or  wanted  to  support,  the  revolter,  partially  in 
deference  to  their  real  convictions,  and  partially  in  revenge  for 
the  Reform  Bill  w’hich  the  manufacturing  classes  had  thrust  upon 
them.  In  each  case  Peel  supported  the  manufacturing  classes, 
even  though  it  involved  an  almost  open  alliance  with  his  oppo¬ 
nents  across  the  floor  of  the  House.  To  use  a  modern  cant  phrase, 
the  Tory  party  stood  for  Tariff  and  Social  Eeform,  whereas  their 
leaders  stood  for  Free  Trade  and  no  social  legislation.  In 
these  circumstances  the  denouement  was  inevitable,  and  in  1846 
it  came.  Disraeli  at  last  had  his  chance.  The  old  leader  became 
the  new  heretic,  and  the  old  heretic  the  new  leader. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  general  position  with  which  the  second 
period  of  the  protagonist’s  career  is  concerned.  For  many  people, 
however,  the  personal  side  of  politics  will  always  possess  a  greater 
attraction  than  the  general  current  of  political  events.  Disraeli 
always  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  both  kinds  of  interest.  If 
his  ideas  were  great,  his  personality  was  also  dazzling ;  so 
dazzling,  indeed,  as  to  suggest  occasionally  the  texture  of  varnish. 
The  personality  is  perhaps  at  the  best  in  this  central  period.  Lord 
Rosebery  has  written  a  well-known  passage  in  which  he  describes 
the  impossibility  of  reading  the  political  oratory  of  the  past  : — 

“Is  this  the  phrase  wo  thought  so  thrilling?  Is  this  the  epigram  that 
seemed  to  tingle?  The  voice  sounds  cracked  across  the  space  of  years; 
the  lights  are  out  and  the  flowers  have  faded.” 

Disraeli  in  the  period  w^e  are  discussing  is  an  absolute  refuta¬ 
tion  of  the  w'hole  dictum.  No  one  can  read  the  famous  philippics 
without  something  of  the  pleasure,  the  excitement,  and  the  some¬ 
what  tremulous  emotion  which  they  raised  in  the  hearts  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  his  time.  The  reply  to  Palmerston  on  the 
question  of  a  prolonged  tenure  of  office,  the  jests  at  the  expense 
of  the  staid  and  solid  Graham,  no  less  than  the  “candid  friend  ” 
speech,  deserve  to  live,  and  always  will  live,  as  masterpieces  of 
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Parliamentary  sarcasm.  In  re-reading  the  speeches  one  realises 
that  certain  forms  of  art  can  never  lose  their  interest  however 
much  tastes  and  circumstances  change.  The  dictum,  “Por  ever 
will  she  flee  and  thou  be  fair,”  is  not  confined  to  sculpture.  If 
there  is  one  criticism  which  might  be  made  on  the  style,  it  would 
be  that  it  is  almost  too  exuberant  and  too  full  of  good  things. 
The  brilliancy  of  each  succeeding  sentence  seems  to  cast  its  pre¬ 
decessor  into  the  shade.  But  the  contemporary  accounts  of  the 
method  of  delivery  do  not  agree  with  this  view.  They  suggest 
that  the  attack  was  carried  out  far  more  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
style  :  the  quiet,  acceptable,  and  impassive  argument  being 
sandwuched  in  between  the  telling  phrases  which  were  meant  to 
bite  and  hold.  “The  power  of  the  orator  W'as  more  confessed,” 
says  a  contemporary,  “in  the  nervous  twitchings  of  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  and  his  utter  powerlessness  to  look  indifferent  or  to  conceal 
his  palpable  annoyance,  than  even  in  the  delirious  laughter  with 
which  the  House  accepted  and  sealed  the  truth  of  the  attacks, 
followed,  in  justice  let  us  add,  by  a  sort  of  compunction  that  they 
should  thus  have  joined  in  ridiculing  their  former  idol.” 

For  the  rest,  the  most  interesting  points  raised  by  the  biography 
are  the  old  controversy  about  the  letter  to  Peel  asking  for  office, 
and  the  precise  degree  of  influence  which  Disraeli  had  obtained 
in  the  House  at  the  time  that  that  demand  w^as  made.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  come  to  any  conclusion  on  either  question. 
The  accounts  of  Disraeli’s  speeches  up  till  1842  come  almost 
entirely  from  sources  too  favourable  to  himself  to  be  taken  at 
their  face  value.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  Taper  and  Tadpole, 
even  though  backed  by  Lord  Stanley,  could  have  kept  Disraeli 
out  if  the  effect  of  his  oratory  on  the  House  had  been  so 
tremendous  as  he  himself  describes.  The  very  fact  that  it  is  now 
certainly  known  that  Peel  had  no  personal  prejudice  in  the  matter 
makes  it  more  improbable  that  he  wmuld  have  acquiesced  in  the 
exclusion  of  so  valuable  a  debater.  It  is  the  habit  of  men  con¬ 
scious  of  the  great  careers  which  lie  before  them  to  antedate 
their  success,  as  a  recent  biography  has  undoubtedly  shown.  It 
would  be  harsh,  but  not  unfair,  to  say  that  what  can  only  be 
described  as  bragging  and  bounding  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
highest  attainments.  Disraeli  undoubtedly  suffered  from  a 
tendency  in  this  direction,  and  his  statements  about  his  owr 
performances  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  None  the  less, 
he  did,  in  the  celebrated  phrase,  tomahawk  his  road  to  power, 
though  it  may  remain  uncertain  at  what  precise  point  his  grip 
on  the  House  of  Commons  became  unquestionable.  ' 

On  the  second  point  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  biography 
appears  a  little  unfair  to  its  subject.  That  Mrs.  Disraeli  applied 
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to  Peel,  directly  and  indirectly,  on  her  husband’s  behalf  is  incon¬ 
trovertible.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  interpret  Disraeli’s  own 
letter  on  the  subject.  Methods  of  expression  which  are  perfectly 
clear  to  contemporaries  in  a  particular  walk  of  life,  are  very 
easily  misinterpreted  by  subsequent  generations,  and  the  flat 
denial  in  the  House  makes  it  vastly  more  improbable  that  the 
author  of  the  letter  regarded  it  as  a  formal  application  for  offlce. 
Only  three  views  are  possible.  Either  Disraeli  wrote  the  letter 
in  a  deliberately  ambiguous  sense,  and,  remembering  its  existence, 
uas  convinced  that  he  could  prove  that  it  was  not  an  application 
for,  as  has  been  ix)inted  out,  he  must  have  foreseen  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  Peel  having  kept  it — or,  far  more  probably,  he  did  not 
regard  it  himself  in  the  light  in  which  it  has  been  interpreted, 
and  was  therefore  careless  as  to  whether  Peel  had  kept  it  or  not. 
The  third  explanation  is,  of  course,  a  lapse  of  memory  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment.  In  any  case,  I  think  any  jury  would 
return  a  verdict  of  not  proven,  if  only  on  the  strength  of  what 
seems  to  the  modern  generation  the  extravagant  indecisiveness 
and  ambiguity  of  all  the  correspondence  between  Peel  and 
Disraeli. 

The  generation  of  to-day  finds  Chatham’s  letters,  to  most  of 
which  we  have  no  other  key,  almost  unintelligible  both  in  sub¬ 
stance  and  form,  and  the  same  difficulty  applies  to  the  present 
case.  If  Lord  Chatham  wrote  that  he  had  the  highest  esteem  for 
Lord  Temple,  it  probably  meant  that  he  was  willing  to  enter  a 
Cabinet  with  him.  If  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  wrote  that  he  had 
the  highest  esteem  for  Mr.  Lloyd  Crporge  it  would  not  necessarily 
convey  any  such  implication. 

But  in  any  circumstances,  the  matter,  in  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  possessed  to-day,  is  one  of  trivial  importance.  The 
divergences  between  Peel  and  Disraeli  were,  in  any  case,  too 
profound  for  settlement,  but  the  younger  man  was  not  aware  in 
1842  how  deep  those  divergences  were.  There  was  no  earthly 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  applied  for  office  if  such  a  course 
was  in  consonance  with  the  etiquette  of  the  day,  and  there  was 
no  earthly  reason  also  why,  after  refusal,  he  should  not  differ 
from  a  policy  which  only  became  fully  developed  two  years  after 
this  so-called  application.  The  only  difference  the  matter  made 
was  that  no  resignation  from  the  Ministry  was  necessary,  for 
in  no  circumstances  would  Disraeli  have  gone  into  the  Peelite 
camp.  Such  a  course  -would,  indeed,  have  meant  tearing  up  the 
whole  of  his  political  convictions  by  the  roots,  and  of  such  a  step 
he  was  totally  incapable.  The  other  doubtful  points  with  which 
hostile  writers  have  made  play  come  to  nothing  but  faults  of 
taste  and  manner.  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  flattered  by  the  idea 
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that  he  was  a  Winchester  boy.  When  a  mis-statement  to  this 
effect  was  made  in  his  presence  he  did  not  care  or  bother  to 
contradict  it.  This,  indeed,  is  the  general  run  of  the  other  accusa¬ 
tions.  Someone  has  observed  that  we  are  not  all  people  of 
enormous  virtue,  like  Lord  Althorp  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  even 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  no  doubt  possessed  his  little  private 
weaknesses,  such  as  mixing  his  wine  after  dinner  while  lecturing 
against  the  practice. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  understand  Disraeli’s  character 
without  realising  that  he  was  a  man  of  letters  who  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  a  successful  man  of  action.  His  temperament 
was  the  literary  temperament,  and  his  political  career  largely 
the  history  of  the  force  of  will  with  which  he  thrust  himself 
into  the  centre  of  active  affairs.  The  exotic  extravagances 
of  his  youth  are  not  the  faults  displayed  by  men  who  are  by 
nature  great  in  the  world  of  action.  They  are  the  posthumous 
exhibitions  of  the  romantic  movement,  and  to  anyone  of  less 
determination  would  have  proved  fatal.  The  difference  between 
the  author  of  Vivian  Grey  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  boy  who  determined  to  pursue  a  certain  course 
largely  inconsistent  with  his  real  character  and  tastes,  and  the 
man  who  was  the  result  of  the  struggle  and  of  the  success,  and 
who  thus  comes  out  in  many  respects  vitally  altered  in  character. 
In  so  far  as  temperament  responds  to  environment,  it  is  not  a 
permanent,  unchangeable,  and  indestructible  thing.  It  can,  on 
the  contrary,  be  largely  re-made  by  the  wnll  w'hich  selects  the 
environment.  I  have  said  already  that,  in  a  sense,  there  are  four 
stages  in  the  Life,  and,  as  a  matter  of  external  history,  that 
statement  is  perfectly  correct.  As  a  matter  of  intellectual  and 
moral  history,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  Disraeli  went 
through  a  triple  development.  There  is  the  original  period  in 
which  he  formulates  political  principles  to  which  he  adheres  all 
through  his  life.  There  is  the  second  stage  in  which,  in  the  hard 
struggle  of  leading  an  Opposition  against  an  overw’helming  trend 
of  opposing  sentiment,  he  gets — to  use  a  slang  phrase — the  non¬ 
sense  knocked  out  of  him,  or  in  other  words  comes  to  realise  that 
Peel  had  killed  Young  England,  even  if  Young  England  had 
broken  Peel.  The  final  stage  is  power  w^hen  too  much  of  the 
nonsense  has  been  knocked  out,  and  when  for  the  first  time  there 
w'as  present  that  democratic  backing  which  had  been  lacking  to 
the  author  of  schemes  of  social  reconstruction  until  his  career  was 
almost  over  and  when  wdll  and  intellect  and  circumstances  make 
it  impossible  to  take  up  the  splendid  and  practical  dreams  of  the 
early  ’thirties. 

These  facts  perhaps  explain  the  most  unjustifiable  distrust 
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which  pursued  Disraeli  throughout  the  greater  part  of  his 
career.  The  so-called  men  of  intelligence  had  transhipped 
themselves  to  the  Liberal  ship  in  the  crisis  of  ’46.  The 
remainder  wanted  a  leader  badly,  but  they  did  not  want  a 
man  of  literature  or  of  ideas.  A  kind  of  haze  of  misunder¬ 
standing,  therefore,  spread  between  the  two  parties  to  the 
agreement.  There  was  no  difference  of  view,  but  there  was  a 
strong  difference  of  temperament.  There  was,  then,  for  a  long 
period  something  of  a  manage  de  convenance  between  the  real 
leader  and  the  followers.  As  a  result,  intermediary  figure-heads 
like  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  Lord  Stanley  had  occasionally  to 
be  put  forward  to  smooth  over  a  temporary  difficulty,  but  the 
dominant  and  the  working  mind  remained  the  same,  and  the 
hand  which  struck  dowm  Peel  reconstructed  and  restored  to 
power  a  party  far  more  hopelessly  shattered  than  Liberalism  was 
in  ’86,  in  the  face  of  difficulties  far  greater  even  than  those  which 
confronted  the  successors  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

But  throughout  it  all  the  instinct  of  Toryism  w^as  right.  The 
leader  w'as  steeped  in  the  political  traditions  and  literature  of  the 
party,  w’hile  his  followers  w^ere  actuated  by  that  instinct,  though 
they  had  never  read  the  literature.  And  if  the  party  was  right, 
so  was  the  democracy,  which  has  always  accorded  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield  a  sympathy  and  affection  w-hich  it  has  denied  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Mr.  Gladstone,  by 
the  accident  of  time  and  circumstance,  was  the  author,  and  the 
acknowledged  author,  of  far  more  numerous  measures  of  reform 
than  fate  and  accident  left  to  his  great  antagonist.  But  the 
Liberal  statesman  “reformed”  on  principle,  and  not  because  he 
had  the  faintest  sympathy  with  the  practical  needs  and  aspirations 
of  the  masses.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
unquestionably  by  temperament  averse  to  that  vast  mass  of 
detailed  knowledge,  only  to  be  obtained  by  continuous  work,  w’hich 
is  essential  to  most  measures  of  social  reform.  He  only  obtained 
complete  power  long  after  his  maturity,  wffiile  his  opponent  spent 
two-thirds  of  his  time  in  office  at  the  very  height  of  his  vigour. 
None  the  less,  in  some  instinctive  manner  the  newly-enfranchised 
democracy  of  1867  penetrated  to  the  real  truth.  The  deferred 
returns  came  in,  and  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  obtained 
from  the  people  in  his  old  age  some  recognition  for  the  great 
reforms  he  had  planned  in  his  youth  and  had  been  prevented 
from  carrying  into  practical  effect,  first,  by  the  Cobdenite  re¬ 
action,  and,  secondly,  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time.  The  democracy 
always  knew'  at  heart  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  a  democrat, 
just  as  the  intellectuals  have  always  known  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  the  only  statesman  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  who 
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possesses  any  great  claim  to  intellectual  eminence.  It  is  on  this 
double  basis  that  his  reputation  rests,  and  no  amount  of  rather 
ill-natured  gossip  about  his  “table  manners”  will  affect  the  result. 

Disraeli,  then,  remains,  and  will  remain,  by  far  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  political  figure  of  his  century;  perhaps,  indeed,  the  most 
interesting  figure  of  the  last  two  hundred  years,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Chatham  and  Bolingbroke.  This  is  due  partly  to  his 
essential  greatness,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  his  whole  existence 
was,  in  a  sense,  a  paradox.  He  was,  by  race,  an  alien,  who  cared 
more  deeply  than  many  of  his  British  contemporaries  for  English 
history  and  England’s  greatness.  He  was  pre-eminently  a  man 
of  ideas  and  a  man  of  literature,  w’ho  yet  exhibited  in  practical 
life  a  capacity  and  an  endurance  w'hich  baffled  and  defeated  the 
so-called  men  of  the  world  and  of  affairs.  He  outwitted  the 
financiers  over  Suez,  and  he  beat  Mr.  Gladstone  over  Parlia¬ 
mentary  tactics  on  the  Franchise  Bill.  He  was  a  man  of  supreme 
intelligence — are  not  many  of  us  living  on  his  ideas  to-day?— 
who  yet  could  condescend  to  the  tawdry.  But  he  had  genius,  and 
when  one  has  said  that  one  has  said  everything.  His  mind,  in 
an  age  given  over  to  the  worship  of  false  political  ideas,  was 
neither  bent  nor  broken  by  the  opposition  of  the  vast  mass  of 
his  contemporaries.  He  planned  in  his  youth  the  foundation  on 
which  the  new  industrial  State  ought  to  have  been  built,  but  was 
not  built,  with  so  sure  a  hand  that  he  would  probably  have  builded 
far  wiser  than  he  knew.  Of  what  he  wrote  and  spoke  on  indus¬ 
trial  and  social  policy  every  word  remains  true  to-day.  And  this 
was  because  his  instinctive  feeling  for  the  facts  of  British  life,  and 
for  the  mental  qualities  of  the  British  people,  was  truer  than 
that  of  the  men  of  formulnc  and  theories  w’ho  got  their  way  in 
spite  of  him.  It  is  for  this  reason,  then,  that  his  memoiy 
remains  a  living  and  a  moving  force.  If  one  thinks  of  Napoleon, 
the  picture  is  of  Lodi  or  of  the  eve  of  Austerlitz  or  of  the  great 
tomb  in  the  Invalides.  To  think  of  Bismarck,  Disraeli’s  only 
contemporary  rival  in  the  field  of  nineteenth-century  Conservative 
statesmanship,  one  must  come  back  to  the  entry  of  the  returning 
army  through  the  Brandenburg  Gate  in  1866,  or  to  the  Terrace  at 
Versailles  where  the  German  Empire  was  consummated.  But  the 
mental  picture  of  Disraeli  wull  always  be  the  statue  in  the  Square 
in  the  dusk  of  a  November  evening,  with  the  dark  bulk  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  all  they  embody,  looming  behind. 

MAFRirp,  Woods. 


ENCELADUS.i 


In  the  Black  Country,  from  a  little  window. 

Before  I  slept,  across  the  haggard  wastes 
Of  dust  and  ashes,  I  saw  Titanic  shafts 
Like  shadoicy  columns  of  wan-hope  arise 
To  waste,  on  the  blear  sky,  their  slow  sad  ivreaths 
Of  smoke,  their  infinitely  sad  slow  prayers. 

Then,  as  night  deepened,  the  blast-furnaces , 

Red  smears  upon  the  sulphurous  blackness,  turned 
All  that  sad  region  to  a  City  of  Dis, 

Where  naked,  sweating  giants  all  night  long 
Bowed  their  strong  necks,  melted  flesh,  blood  and  bone. 
To  brim  the  dry  ducts  of  the  gods  of  gloom 
With  terrible  rivers,  branches  of  living  gold. 

0,  like  some  tragic  gesture  of  great  souls 
In  agony,  those  awful  columns  towered 
Against  the  elouds,  that  city  of  ash  and  slag 
Assumed  the  grandeur  of  some  direr  Thebes 
Arising  to  the  death-chant  of  those  gods, 

A  dreadful  Order  climbing  from  the  dark 
Of  Chaos  and  Corruption,  threatening  to  take 
Heaven  with  its  vast  slow  storm. 

I  slept,  and  dreamed. 

And  like  the  slow  beats  of  some  Titan  heart 
Buried  beneath  immeasurable  woes, 

The  forging-hammers  thudded  through  the  dream: 

Huge  on  a  fallen  tree, 

Lost  in  the  darkness  of  prim.Tval  woods. 

Enceladus,  earth-born  Enceladus, 

The  naked  giant,  brooded  all  alone. 

Born  of  the  lower  earth,  he  knew  not  how, 

Born  of  the  mire  and  clay,  he  knew  not  when, 

Brought  forth  in  darkness,  and  he  knew  not  why ! 

Thus,  like  a  wind,  went  by  a  thousand  years. 

Anhungered,  yet  no  comrade  of  the  wolf. 

And  cold,  but  wdth  no  power  upon  the  sun, 

.\  master  of  this  world  that  mastered  him  ! 

Thus,  like  a  cloud,  went  by  a  thousand  years. 

<'opyriwht,  1912,  by  Alfred  Xoyea,  in  the  T’'nited  States  nf  .\nieri(a. 
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Who  chained  this  other  giant  in  his  heart 
That  heaved  and  burned  like  Etna?  Heavily 
He  bent  his  brows  and  w'ondered  and  w^as  dumb. 

And,  like  one  wave,  a  thousand  years  w^ent  by. 

He  raised  his  matted  head  and  scanned  the  stars. 

He  stood  erect !  He  lifted  his  uncouth  arms  ! 

With  inarticulate  sounds  his  uncouth  lips 
Wrestled  and  strove — I  am  full-fed,  and  yet 
I  hunger! 

Who  set  this  fiercer  famine  in  my  maw  1 
Can  I  eat  moons,  gorge  on  the  Milky  IFay, 

Sunil  sunsets  doivn,  or  sup  the  wash  of  the  dawn 
Out  of  the  rolling  swine-troughs  of  the  sea  ? 

Can  I  drink  oceans,  lie  beneath  the  mountain!^. 

And  nuzzle  their  heavy  boulders  like  a  cub 
Sucking  the  dark  teats  of  the  tigress?  Who, 

Who  set  this  deeper  hunger  in  my  heart  ? 

And  the  dark  forest  echoed — Who?  Ah,  who? 

“  I  hunger  I 

And  the  night-wind  answered  him, 

“Hunt,  then,  for  food.” 

“7  hunger!" 

And  the  sleek  gorged  lioness 

Drew  nigh  him,  dripping  freshly  from  the  kill. 

Redder  her  lolling  tongue,  whiter  her  fangs, 

And  gazed  with  ignorant  eyes  of  golden  flame. 

“ I  hunger ! " 

Like  a  breaking  sea  his  cry 

Swept  through  the  night.  Against  his  sw^arthy  knees 
She  rubbed  the  red  wet  velvet  of  her  ears 
With  mellow  thunders  of  unweeting  bliss. 

Purring — Ah,  seek,  and  you  shall  find. 

Ah,  seek,  and  you  shall  slaughter,  gorge,  ah  seek. 
Seek,  seek,  you  shall  feed  full,  ah  seek,  ah  seek. 

Enceladus,  earth-born  Enceladus, 

Bewildered  like  a  desert -pilgrim,  saw 
A  rosy  City,  opening  in  the  clouds. 

The  hunger-born  mirage  of  his  own  heart. 

Far,  far  above  the  world,  a  home  of  gods. 
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Where  One,  a  goddess,  veiled  in  the  sleek  waves 
Of  her  deep  hair,  yet  glimmering  golden  through, 

Lifted,  with  radiant  arms,  ambrosial  food 
For  hunger  such  as  this !  Up  the  dark  hills. 

He  rushed,  a  thunder-cloud. 

Urged  by  the  famine  of  his  heart.  He  stood 
High  on  the  topmost  crags,  he  hailed  the  gods 
In  thunder,  and  the  clouds  re-echoed  it ! 

He  hailed  the  gods ! 

And  like  a  sea  of  thunder  round  their  thrones 
Washing,  a  midnight  sea,  his  earth-bom  voice 
Besieged  the  halls  of  heaven !  He  hailed  the  gods  ! 

They  laughed,  he  heard  them  laugh  ! 

With  echo  and  re-echo,  far  and  w’ide, 

A  golden  sea  of  mockery,  they  laughed ! 

Enceladus,  earth-born  Enceladus, 

Laid  hold  upon  the  rosy  Gates  of  Heaven, 

And  shook  them  with  gigantic  sooty  hands. 

Asking  he  knew  not  w^hat,  but  not  for  alms ; 

And  the  Gates  opened,  opened  as  in  jest; 

And,  like  a  sooty  Jest,  he  stumbled  in. 

Bound  him  the  gods,  the  young  and  scornful  gods. 
Clustered  and  laughed  to  mark  the  ravaged  face. 

The  brutal  brows,  the  deep  and  dog-like  eyes. 

The  blunt  black  nails,  and  back  with  burdens  bowed. 
And,  when  they  laughed,  he  snarled  with  uncouth  lips 
And  made  them  laugh  again. 

“  Whence  comest  thou  ?  ” 

He  could  not  speak  ! 

How  should  he  speak  whose  heart  within  him  heaved 
And  burned  like  Etna?  Through  his  mouth  there  came 
A  sound  of  ice-bergs  in  a  frozen  sea 
Of  tears,  a  sullen  region  of  black  ice 
Bending  and  breaking,  very  far  away. 

They  laughed ! 

He  stared  at  them,  bewildered,  and  they  laughed 
Again,  “  Whence  comest  thou?  ” 

He  could  not  speak  ! 

But  through  his  mouth  a  moan  of  midnight  woods, 
Where  wTld  beasts  lay  in  wait  to  slaughter  and  gorge, 

A  moan  of  forest-caverns  where  the  wolf 
Brought  forth  her  litter,  a  moan  of  the  wild  earth 
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In  travail  with  strange  shapes  of  mn-e  and  clay, 
Creatures  of  clay,  clay  images  of  the  gods. 

That  hungered  like  the  goo  most  high  gods. 

But  found  no  food,  and  per.  like  the  beasts. 

And  the  gods  laughed, — 

Art  thou,  then,  such  a  godl  And,  like  a  leal 
Unfolding  in  dark  woods,  in  his  deep  brain 
A  sudden  memory  woke ;  and  like  an  ape 
He  nodded,  and  all  heaven  with  laughter  rocked. 
While  Artemis  cried  out  with  scornful  lips,— 
Perchance  He  is  the  Maher  of  you  all! 

Then,  piteously  outstretching  calloused  hands, 

He  sank  upon  his  knees,  his  huge  gnarled  knees, 

And  echoed,  falteringly,  with  slow  harsh  tongue,— 
Pcrehance,  perchance,  the  Maker  of  you  all. 

They  wept  with  laughter!  And  Aphrodite,  she, 
With  keener  mockery  than  white  Artemis 
Who  smiled  aloof,  drew  nigh  him  unabashed 
In  all  her  blinding  beauty.  Carelessly, 

As  o’er  the  brute  brows  of  a  stalled  ox 
Across  that  sooty  muzzle  and  brawny  breast, 
Contemptuously,  she  swept  her  golden  hair 
In  one  deep  wave,  a  many-millioned  scourge 
Intolerable  and  beautiful  as  fire ; 

Then  turned  and  left  him,  reeling,  gasping,  dumb, 
While  heaven  re-echoed  and  re-echoed.  See, 
Perchance,  perchance,  the  Maher  of  us  all! 

Enceladus,  earth-born  Enceladus, 

Eose  to  his  feet,  and  with  one  terrible  cry 

“i  hunger,”  rushed  upon  the  scornful  gods 

And  strove  to  seize  and  hold  them  with  his  hands, 

And  still  the  laughter  deepened  as  they  rolled 

Their  clouds  around  them,  baffling  him.  But  once. 

Once  with  a  shout,  in  his  gigantic  arms 

He  crushed  a  slippery  splendour  on  his  breast 

And  felt  on  his  harsh  skin  the  cool  smooth  peaks 

Of  Aphrodite’s  bosom.  One  black  hand 

Slid  down  the  naked  snow'  of  her  long  side 

And  bruised  it  w'here  he  held  her.  Then,  like  snow 

Vanishing  in  a  furnace,  out  of  his  arms 

The  splendour  suddenly  melted,  and  a  roll 

Of  thunder  split  the  dream,  and  headlong  down 
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He  fell,  from  heaven  to  earth ;  while,  overhead 
The  young  and  scornful  gods — he  heard  them  laugh  ! — 
Toppled  the  crags  after  him.  He  lay 

Supine.  They  pluc.,,^^  p  Etna  by  the  roots 
And  buried  him  beneath  it.  His  broad  breast 
Heaved,  like  that  other  giant  in  his  heart. 

And  through  the  crater  burst  his  hery  breath, 

J3ut  could  not  burst  his  bonds.  And  so  he  lay 
Breathing  in  agony  thrice  a  thousand  years. 

Then  came  a  Voice,  he  knew  not  whence,  “Arise, 

Enceladus  !  ”  And  from  his  heart  a  crag 

Fell,  and  one  arm  was  free,  and  one  thought  free, 

And  suddenly  he  awoke,  and  stood  upright. 

Shaking  the  mountains  from  him  like  a  dream ; 

And  the  tremendous  light  and  awTul  truth 
Smote,  like  the  dawn,  upon  his  blinded  eyes. 

That  out  of  his  first  wonder  at  the  world, 

Out  of  his  own  heart’s  deep  humility, 

Aud  simple  worship,  he  had  fashioned  gods 
Of  cloud,  aud  heaven  out  of  a  hollow  shell. 

And  groping  now  no  more  in  the  empty  space 
Outward,  but  inward  in  his  own  deep  heart, 

He  suddenly  felt  the  secret  gates  of  heaven 
Open,  and  from  the  infinite  heavens  of  hope 
Inward,  a  voice,  from  the  innermost  courts  of  Love, 
Bang — Thou  tflialt  have  none  other  gods  hut  Me. 

Enceladus,  the  foul  Enceladus, 

When  the  clear  light  out  of  that  inward  heaven 
Whose  gates  are  only  inward  in  the  soul. 

Showed  him  that  one  true  Kingdom,  said, 

“I  will  stretch 

My  hands  out  once  again.  And,  as  the  God 
That  made  me  is  the  Heart  within  my  heart. 

So  shall  my  heart  be  to  this  dust  and  earth 
A  god  and  a  creator.  I  will  strive 
With  mountains,  fires  and  seas,  wrestle  and  strive. 
Fashion  and  make,  and  that  which  I  have  made 
In  anguish  I  shall  love  as  God  loves  me.” 

In  the  Black  Country,  front  a  little  window, 

Waking  at  dawn,  I  saw  those  giant  Shafts 
—0  great  dark  word  out  of  our  elder  speech , 

Long  since  the  poor  man's  kingly  heritage — 
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The  Shapings,  the  dim  Sceptres  of  Creation, 

The  Shafts  like  columns  of  wan-hope  arise 
To  waste,  on  the  blear  sky,  their  slow  sad  wreaths 
Of  smoke,  their  infinitely  sad  slow  prayers. 

Then,  as  the  dawn  crimsoned,  the  sordid  clouds, 
The  puddling  furnaces,  the  mounds  of  slag, 

The  cinders,  and  the  sand-beds  and  the  rows 
Of  wretched  roofs,  assumed  a  majesty 
Beyond  all  majesties  of  earth  or  air; 

Beauty  beyond  all  beauty,  as  of  a  child 
In  rags,  upraised  thro’  the  still  gold  of  heaven. 
With  wasted  arms  and  hungering  eyes,  to  bring 
The  armoured  seraphim  down  upon  their  knees 
.Ind  teach  eternal  God  iLumility ; 

The  solemn  beauty  of  the  unfulfilled 
Moving  towards  fulfilment  on  a  height 
Beyond  all  heights;  the  dreadful  beauty  of  hope; 
The  naked  wrestler  struggling  from  the  rock 
Under  the  sculptor’s  chisel;  the  rough  mass 
Of  clay  more  glorious  for  the  poor  blind  face 
.And  bosom  that  half  emerge  into  the  light. 

More  glorious  and  august,  even  in  defeat. 

Than  that  too  cold  dominion  God  foreswore 
To  bear  this  passionate  universal  load. 

This  Calvary  of  Creation,  with  mankind. 


Alfred  Noyes 
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Who  shall  decide  which  it  is?  It  is  not  Mr.  Norman  Angell’s 
pretty  fairy-tale  respecting  finance  and  war,  or  even  his  own 
conceivable  illusions  about  it.  Wars  themselves  have  an  ugly 
knack  of  shattering  theories,  for  they  are  real.  The  greatest 
illusion  surely  is  that  nothing  can  ever  happen,  or  that  only 
formulas  exist.  Tried  by  that  standard  our  Constitution  must 
perish,  for  formulas  have  chicaned  it  out  of  sight ;  and  formulas 
propagate  fallacies  that  cajole  greed  or  indifference  by  their  easy 
virtue.  It  is  the  “Government”  that  embodies  and  parades  this 
greatest  of  illusions.  It  rests,  if  we  reflect,  on  an  inability 
to  believe,  and  it  works  through  catch- words  lamentably  suited 
for  the  mock-faith  of  passion,  ignorance,  folly  or  prejudice.  The 
worst  is  that  unrealities  can  actually  suspend  life  when 
mechanisms  paralyse  the  human  will.  And  the  pink  of 
unreality  is  our  present  “Government,”  which  has  made  Parlia¬ 
ment  so  unrepresentative  that  it  is  fast  becoming  a  laughing-stock. 
But  woe  to  the  laughers  who  connive  at  the  high-priesthood  of 
such  an  arch-illusion.  They  affect  to  fancy  the  cult  popular,  yet 
“Joy-Day”  (at  our  own  expense)  fell  flat.  They  still  cry 
“Liberalism”  on  taxed  house-tops,  though  few  Liberals  are  left, 
and  not  one  of  them  is  free ;  liberty  in  fact  and  Liberalism  are 
now  opposites.  They  parade — to  cite  the  Premier’s  last  w^ord — 
“an  of)en  mind”  which  only  means  no  admittance  except  on 
business.  Declining  to  lead — still  more  to  govern — they  hasten 
to  coerce  even  while  they  pretend  to  emancipate.  To  an  onlooker 
wishing  to  disentangle  essentials  nothing  would  seem  real  save 
monkey-tricks  of  mischief  or  long  vistas  of  votes.  There  is  one 
voice  for  the  crowd,  another  (with  a  wunk)  for  the  elect ; 
the  one  voice  disclaims  the  other.  And  they  have  at  least 
two  tones,  the  shout  of  shallow  violence  and  the  drawl 
of  deep  platitude,  so  that  bluster  is  being  dully  polished  by 
boredom.  Moreover,  there  is  sometimes  a  nauseous  blend  of 
the  Pharisee  and  the  publican.  What  ideas  underlie  their 
paraded  ideals,  what  justice ;  what  are  their  reforms  but  second¬ 
hand  revenges?  They  think  little  out,  they  look  nowhere  forward 
but  to  the  ballot-box  at  the  polls,  and  to  the  lack  of  it  in  the 
trade  unions.  No  wonder  that  this  “Government”  is  called 
lucid ;  you  can  see  right  into  the  mud  under  its  two  inches  of 
water.  It  is  very  abstract,  too — or  at  least  it  is  very  fond  of 
abstracting.  It  has  small  individual  force  or  true  human 
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sympathy,  and  it  is  not  beloved  for  it  is  a  self-centred  group 
loosely  led  and  welded.  It  is  a  haphazard  firm,  growing  as  it 
goes,  though,  alas  !  not  going  as  it  grow's.  It  serves  mainly  as  the 
mob’s  speculative  brokers,  “carrying  over”  riskless  resolutions 
from  fortnight  to  fortnight,  and  charging  iniquitous  contangos  in 
the  process.  Outside  pressure,  the  policy  of  the  weather-glass 
is  its  principle  “Democracy,”  is  the  label  that  needs  must  cover 
a  multitude  of  its  sins,  but  so  “democratic  ”  has  it  become— or  in 
other  words  autocratic  and  automatic — that  it  is  concentrated  on 
machinery.  Men  are  machines.  The  polls  are  lifts,  and  a  once 
free  assembly  has  been  degraded  into  a  four-hundred-a-year-in- 
the-“slot.”  Indeed,  “Mangling  done  here”  is  now  the  motto  of 
the  “Mother  of  Parliaments.”  Not  that  the  public  is  privileged 
to  see  half  the  linen.  For  the  “Government’s”  transformations 
are  behind  scenes  and  shun  the  open — “open  doors”  always 
excepted.  Thus  it  happens  that  general  consent  is  lacking.  On 
general  consent,  however,  our  Constitution  rests,  with  it  it  has 
grown.  Without  it  what  becomes  of  goodwill ;  and  without 
goodwill  in  great  matters,  what  becomes  of  reality?  Yet  now 
nothing  is  discussed,  all  is  decreed,  and  decreed,  as  it  were,  in 
w'hispers.  The  whisper  soon  swells  into  orders,  and  so  the  trade- 
union  tyranny,  first  subvented  by  Radical  Ministers,  gets  annexed 
and  absorbed.  Y’es.  the  twenty -one  gentlemen  in  black  coats 
who  now  compose  an  enlarged  inner  circle  have  seized  on  the 
solemn  dignities  of  the  past,  and  under  the  sham  of  that  shelter 
invade  the  very  liberties  which  they  stood  to  safeguard.  And 
while  they  have  dared  to  do  this  behind  the  back  of  a  sleeping 
nation  they  disclaim  responsibility  to  all  but  the  soulless  engine 
which  they  grind  and  handle.  The  Cabinet  can  enforce  change 
without  check,  explain  catastrophe,  invert  precedent,  twist,  wriggle 
in  and  out  of  everything.  Is  not  this  a  modern  substitute  for  that 
joy  of  our  boyhood,  the  “Cabinet  Trick”?  Like  those  dear  old 
Davenport  Brothers,  our  “Government”  may  be  tied  up  ever  so 
fast  in  the  face  of  all  men  (and  women).  Everyone  says  that 
escape  is  impossible.  But  hey  presto  pass !  Safe  in  their  closed 
snuggery  and  sleight  of  hand,  they  still  manage  to  escape.  It  is 
all  simplicity  itself  if  the  audience  be  simple  also.  But  one  day 
these  performers  will  fail  to  undo  the  knot,  and  then,  amid  hisses, 
that  audience  to  whom  they  are  really  accountable,  those  who 
pay  as  well  as  those  who  do  not,  will  be  ungrateful  enough  to 
award  them  their  due.  It  is  a  snapshot  audience,  however,  and 
meanwhile  it  wrangles  over  places  or  rushes  off  to  fresh  excite¬ 
ments,  or  stays  to  see  how  these  rather  dismal  jugglers  will 
disentangle  themselves  afresh.  Few  think  the  juggling  serious; 
“only  politics,”  they  exclaim.  Like  the  Greek  suitor  of  the 
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Egyptian  princess  in  Herodotus,  “  ou  'l7r7ro«\ei%/.” 

Audiences  are  careless  so  long  as  they  can  atlord  the  show. 

Meanwhile  also  it  may  be  well  to  consider  how  far  and  on 
what  road  motor  speed,  helped  by  motor  apathy,  has  brought  us. 
The  initial  delusion,  and  one  which  Ministers  hug,  is  to  put 
forward  their  recent  revolutions  as  merely  progress,  to  accept  the 
pretext  of  “normal  development.”  The  “Government”  tells  us 
this  only  with  their  voice  of  “  platitude  ”  :  their  platform-voice — 
their  Marseillaise  new  style — is,  of  course,  more  concerned  with 
the  “development”  of  land.  The  truth  is  that  “normal  develop¬ 
ment  ”  is  humbug,  and  we  are  asked  to  condone  a  system  which 
exalts  orgied  legislation  above  law ;  batters  freedom  in  the  name 
of  rights  and  property  under  the  style  of  privilege ;  transforms 
an  Englishman’s  house  into  Paul  Pry’s  castle ;  quarters  quantity 
on  quality  and  Bumbledom  on  the  “People  ”  ;  usurps  prerogative, 
turning  the  Crown  into  a  cipher  and  the  “State”  into  a  petti¬ 
fogging  attorney ;  multiplies  the  loaves  and  fishes ;  burrows  and 
doubles  at  every  turn ;  and  in  fine  perverts  loyalty  into  a  mute 
compliance  with  cabal.  Yet  all  forsooth  is  perfectly  “normal,” 
and  those  who  prophesy  otherwise  must  eat  the  bread  of  affliction 
while  the  front  bench  laughs  over  the  fun.  Such  a  pose  would  be 
equally  bad  whichever  political  party  stooped  to  cause  or  practise 
it.  Has  decadence  sunk  so  low  as  to  stop  even  the  faintest 
protest  of  national  indignation?  “Normal  development”  indeed  ! 
The  patient  tosses  on  his  fever-bed,  while  Dr.  Lloyd  George  (no 
diploma)  records  the  highest  temperature,  declaring  it  to  be  a 
sure  sign  of  health,  and  Dr.  Asquith  (Oxford  degree)  gravely  goes 
out  to  affix  his  bulletin  of  “normal  development.”  Protesting 
the  sternest  sense  of  duty,  they  sit  safe  in  office  until  the  patient 
recovers.  It  will  not  be  their  fault  if  he  does.  They  have  blankly 
refused  to  consult  his  wishes.  His  illness  is  their  profession. 

It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  current  Coalition  has  set, 
and  sets  more  and  more,  narrow  and  partisan  interests  above 
those  of  the  nation  at  large.  All  its  acts  hurriedly  adopted, 
sloppily  tesselated,  peremptorily  imposed,  betray  to  a  spirit  which 
seeks  to  put  the  interests  of  cliques  (and  sciolist  cliques)  high 
above  the  interest  or  the  accord  of  national  feeling.  Thus  a  few 
directors  can  tyrannise  over  the  shareholders  in  this  company  of 
“Little  Britain,  Limited.”  Socialists  and  the  trade-union  dema¬ 
gogues  are  privileged  inquisitors  over  victims — surprised,  even 
into  torture.  And  the  strange  upshot  is  that  a  “Government,” 
posing  as  liberator,  and  so  hailed  outwardly  by  such  as  compass 
enslavement  through  “liberation,”  is  itself  twitted  as  despot  by 
those  unofficial  pachas  who  wake  up  to  find  themselves  out- 
tyrannised.  What  is  the  result?  While  the  “Government” 
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vaguely  protests  that  it  stands  on  “  progress  ”  (a  rather  slipperv 
standing-place  as  Disraeli  once  observed),  while  its  cant  aspira¬ 
tions  profess  sanctimony,  it  succeeds  not  in  making  the  mob 
a  people,  as  true  patriots  would  wish  to  do,  but  in  deform¬ 
ing  the  people  into  a  mob.  And  this  process  involves  what  may 
be  styled  a  sacrilege  on  democracy.  “Democracy”  surely 
implies  that  the  People  has  free  choice,  that  a  Constitution 
precluding  absolutism  is  respected,  that  law  and  not  lawlessness 
should  prevail.  But  the  “Government”  shrink  at  every  turn 
from  consulting  the  People.  Indeed  they  have  shorn  the  Upper 
House  of  its  referring  i)ower,  leaving  that  faculty  to  a  royal 
prerogative,  of  which  they  usurp  the  monopoly.  They  have 
torn  the  Constitution  to  tatters,  and  the  People  stands  shivering 
in  its  rags.  For  them  the  slightest  check  on  blind  partisanship  is 
“undemocratic,”  yet  this  “democracy”  consists,  among  other 
things,  in  bidding  the  “People”  swallow  their  patent  drugs. 
Nor  are  those  doses  well  compounded.  How  can  they  be  when 
arrogant  haste  and  ignorant  carelessness  are  actually  vaunted. 

“  Democracy  ”  is  fast  coming  to  mean  mediocrity  rampant  in  all 
its  branches,  ill-advised  and  ill-advising  ;  while  after  the  House  of 
Commons  has  voted  itself  salaries,  corruption  must  be  added  to 
mediocrity.  The  “golden  mean”!  Even  Ministers  display  no 
enthusiasm  for  their  measures.  They  know  them  to  be  a  farrago 
made  anyhow  and  anywhere  so  long  as  groups  of  adherents  can 
be  sopped.  This  is  the  “open  mind,”  and  this,  then,  is  policy. 
It  is  not  the  meaning  or  purport  of  measures  that  matters  for  the 
“Government,”  it  is  the  ceaseless  “machinery,”  and  what  cliques 
demand  of  it.  A  suggestion  coming  from  one  quarter  is  repulsed 
which  is  welcomed  from  another.  Vital  issues,  the  long  destiny  of 
peoples  are  staked  on  a  cast  of  the  dice — nor  do  the  gamblers 
themselves  know,  till  the  exigencies  of  the  last  moment  tell  them, 
how  or  why  they  are  about  to  throw  at  all.  Imagine  a  state 
of  mind  that  lets  them  insist  on  their  Bill  being  passed,  because 
some  Bill  (they  say)  must  go  through.  And  a  state  of  mind 
that,  by  aggravation,  not  only  requires  one  side  alone  of  a  question 
to  be  heard,  but,  even  so,  only  tolerates  the  mooting  of  the  merest 
particle  of  a  part.  Where  is  the  sense  in  saying  that  because  a 
principle  may  be  right,  its  applications  are  immaterial.  Or  in 
pretending  that  “bureaucracy”  is  remote  from  schemes,  each  of 
which  entails  a  Jack-in-the-Box  of  arbitrary  Jacks-in-Office.  Or, 
in  coolly  allowing  an  hour  to  be  frittered  away  in  discussing  a 
clause,  the  sudden  substitute  for  which  lurks  in  the  Premier’s 
pocket.  Or  in  defending  a  secret  but  semi-official  Star  Chamber 
by  impertinent  and  irrelevant  tii  quoques.  “Sir,”  said  Dr. 
Johnson  of  a  private  offender,  “his  impudence  is  only  equalled 
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by  his  ignorance.”  Everywhere  glaring  irregularities  are 
beginning  to  obtain,  and  the  old  solemnities  contrast  with  the  new 
infringements  of  them  as  Versailles  once  did  with  the  Jacobins. 
In  the  “Life,”  a  first  volume  of  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
allowed  to  be  issued,  it  is  recorded  that  as  an  omniscient  youth 
he  declared  ancient  Eome  to  have  perished  (and  at  the  wrong 
time,  too)  through  “pedantry.”  Such  a  “pedantry,”  it  may  be 
guessed,  all  old  checks  and  usages  (including  Cabinet  respon¬ 
sibility),  now  appear  to  the  advanced  guard.  But  Eome  did  not 
perish  of  pedantry.  She  perished — or  began  to  perish — of 
socialism,  a  lesson  which  the  Chancellor’s  maturer  vision  may 
well  ponder.  And  there  is  a  pedantry,  too,  of  ignorance  as  well 
as  of  learning — a  pedantry  easier  both  to  acquire  and  to  parade. 
Vanity  plays  a  large  part  in  latter-day  legislation.  Whatever 
may  underlie  the  Chancellor’s  indecent  haste  over  a  hashed 
Insurance  Act,  has  it  nothing  to  do  with  a  comparatively  recent 
announcement  that  he  will  “orate  ”  next  autumn  in  America  and 
Canada — a  “star”  saviour-of-society  on  the  “stump”? 

The  results  are  as  infectious  as  they  are  deplorable.  Dignity 
has  vanished,  and  if  democracy  be  mediocrity  triumphant,  it  is 
seldom  a  mediocrity  for  the  mass.  There  is  a  general  suspicion 
of  public  life,  nor  is  the  suspicion  confined  to  opponents.  The 
great  ideal  of  “playing  the  game  ”  is  suffering  shipwreck  ;  a  game, 
and  a  sorry  one,  is  being  played.  The  very  title  “Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment”  no  longer  fits  the  facts,  and  a  “kick  of  Parliament”  (or 
half  a  Parliament)  w’ould  seem  nearer  the  mark.  Never  have 
factions  usurped  so  much  or  so  callously,  or  have  been  less  with¬ 
stood  ;  non-resistance  usually  accompanies  degradation.  Never, 
again,  since  the  days  of  the  second  Stuart,  has  patriotism 
been  so  blasphemed,  though  without  his  grace  and  gaiety. 
Indeed,  public  spirit  has  been  the  prey  of  private  and  public 
generosity,  too,  has  been  twisted  into  an  excuse  for  private 
injustice.  The  standard  of  well-doing  is  almost  coming  to  mean 
how  far  penalisation  may  be  politic,  or  what  class  should  be 
singled  out  for  injury.  It  would  seem  as  if  grievances  could 
only  be  redressed  by  causing  them.  Nor  is  there  a  firm  front 
even  in  oppression ;  it  shifts  from  w^eek  to  week  and  from  month 
to  month,  never  from  conviction  but  always  from  the  weight  of 
organisation  brought  to  bear  on  it.  It  is  the  bullying  spirit  that 
by  turns  cajoles  and  caresses.  The  Ministerial  vengeance  floats 
straw -like  on  divergent  currents.  But  to  one  thing  it  is  constant. 
Its  instruments  must  be  countless,  well-paid,  and  irresponsible. 
Next  to  the  docking  of  wages  there  is  nothing  that  the  hard 
worker  so  resents  in  our  loose  Insurance  Bill  as  the  appointment 
of  these  intruders.  Again,  by  the  deferred  Bill  for  segregating 
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the  “feeble-minded,”  fresh  encroachments  are  boded,  nor  are 
its  definitions  of  feeble-mindedness  too  reassuring,  [Most  of 
us  think  somebody  feeble-minded,  and  who  knows  how  soon 
proscription  or  even  persecution  of  political  heretics  may  follow ! 
Scant  privacy  will  soon  remain,  and  with  privacy  property  will 
vanish  also.  Its  “duties”  will  be  transferred  to  the  rigid 
“State,”  and  this  though  there  is  little  with  which  the  State 
meddles  to  advantage.  The  London  Water  Board  has  hardly 
proved  a  success,  and  the  ruling  chaos  of  the  telephone  is  even 
more  primitive  and  expensive  than  “^the  simple  life.” 

This  is  another  trade-mark  of  Cabinet-Democracy — it  is  ineffi¬ 
cient.  Its  Bills,  confused,  contradictory,  a  mosaic  of  ill-assorted 
insertions — are  not  only  bad  but  stupid.  Even  when  (as  in  the 
old  case  of  Old  Age  Pensions)  they  do  the  right  thing,  they  do  it 
in  the  wrong  way,  and  when  they  do  the  wrong  thing  (as  in  the 
two  Trade  Disputes  Acts)  they  do  it  in  the  w’orst  way.  There 
is  no  end  to  their  benevolent  blunders.  “What  noble  senti¬ 
ments  !  ” — while  the  Lady  Teazle  behind  the  screen  continually 
turns  out  to  be  Mr,  Bedmond.  Collectively  they  are  not  clever 
but  contriving,  or  rather  they  are  unwisely,  contradictorily  clever. 
They  seem  always  to  be  stumbling  on  to  an  impasse  from  which 
they  must  free  themselves — at  our  expense.  There  is,  indeed, 
something  amateurish  about  all  their  arts.  Their  legislation  is  a 
bad  charade.  The  whole  atmosphere  is  fraught  with  demoralisa¬ 
tion  ;  and  “  under  w’hich  king  ”  is  a  query  perpetually  brought 
home  by  fine  old  forms  as  perpetually  falsified.  Is  it  a  living  and 
personal  king  to  typify  national  love  and  union?  Is  it  King  Demos 
occupied  from  night  to  morning  in  scolding  the  lackeys  who  are, 
in  truth,  his  masters?  Or  is  it  not  rather  that  vagrant  King 
Cabinet,  somewhere  registered  as  an  unlimited  company?  Its 
prospectuses  we  see,  but  we  are  not  so  certain  about  its  articles 
of  association.  There  is  a  saying  of  Lord  Halifax,  the  great 
“Trimmer,”  which  shows  how  much  he  disliked  fanaticism.  He 
speaks  of  partisan  conflagrations,  but,  he  continues,  “the  true 
lasting  fire,  like  that  of  the  Vestals,  w’hich  never  went  out,  is  an 
eagerness  to  get  something  for  themselves.” 

Directly  the  “Cabinet  Conscience”  ceases  to  make  cowards  of 
the  Commons  what  rare  and  refreshing  changes  ensue.  It  is  a 
transformation  scene,  and  an  evening  devoted  to  the  White  Slave 
Traffic  proves  what  real  progress  can  be  made  in  a  short  period 
by  ungagged  Friends  in  Council.  Doubtless  the  party  spirit  is 
necessary  for  England ;  it  avoids  revolutions.  But  for  a  real 
party  spirit  appealing  to  national  attention,  there  must  be  real 
parties.  These,  too,  have  dissolved.  Liberals  and  Tories  are 
now  but  a  name  and  a  shade.  Only  Moderates  and  Immoderates, 
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Nationalists  and  Anti-Nationalists,  survive.  But  under  the 
present  monstrous  re-grouping  by  Coalition,  the  Immoderates  and 
Anti-Nationalists  constrain  a  very  large  section  of  Moderates — 
Moderates  at  least  when  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  janissaries  of 
the  “Great  Powers.”  These  dependent  Moderates  are  faced  by 
the  Independents  who  are  thus  at  once  outnumbered  and  out- 
manceuvred.  And  the  two  bodies  resemble  each  other  much  more 
than  the  former  of  them  resembles  its  queer  allies  of  the  Coalition. 
So  far  as  I  know,  little  divides  their  inner  minds  save  the  vexed 
(and  vague)  problem  of  “Tariff  Reform,”  and  even  here  many 
would  uphold  those  reciprocal  treaties  which  would  give  Great 
Britain  a  lever  for  commercial  negotiation.  In  any  case,  however, 
viewed  dispassionately,  the  whole  range  of  Tariff  is  a  mere  fiscal 
expedient,  which  r/  it  failed  could  be  reversed.  The  Government’s 
perpetual  solvents,  how^ever,  eat  into  the  very  heart  of  land  and 
empire,  just  as  their  “ federalisms  ”  make,  not  for  elastic  union, 
but  for  costly  and  unending  division.  Why,  then,  cannot  some 
bridge  be  found  on  which  both  kinds  of  ^Moderates  may  meet 
and  prevent  the  ruin  of  England  at  the  beck  of  a  few  faddists,  a 
few  commandeerers  of  “Labour,”  a  few  professional  theorists,  a 
few  Fenians,  and  a  few^  financiers?  It  is  the  combination  that 
is  so  ominous.  On  the  one  hand  w^e  have  the  New  Rich,  on  the 
other  hand  those  w-ho,  in  all  their  varieties,  might  perhaps  well  be 
called  Les  Noiiveatix  Pauvres.  A  little  sympathy,  a  little  know¬ 
ledge  should  bring  the  two  Moderate  sets  together.  It  is  only 
“the  true  heart  of  oak  ignorance  ”  that  severs  them.  If  national 
ruin  is  to  be  averted  (even  granting  good  intentions),  the 
“Liberals”  must  break  off  from  this  greatest  illusion  which  has 
now  become  an  incubus. 

Yes,  the  real  danger  both  for  the  audience  (who  pay  dearly), 
and  the  performers  (who  act  poorly) ,  lies  in  a  flickering  down  of 
patriotism.  Where  faith  and  love  are  absent,  hope,  too,  droops 
her  wings,  while  indifference — that  poorest  form  of  cynicism — 
takes  the  lead.  It  is  now  the  fashion  to  decry  that  true  service 
which  is  perfect  freedom,  or  at  least  to  account  it  superfluous.  It 
is  not,  if  Britain  is  to  remain  a  nation  ;  nor  will  all  the  sophistries 
of  the  false  prophets  (any  more  than  epithets)  undo  the  nature  of 
things.  Robbed  of  her  independence  and  interdependence, 
quartered  as  a  spiritless  pauper  on  the  “State,”  the  parasite  of 
politicians,  England  will  be  powerless.  A  great  nation  must  not 
have  everything  done  for  it  by  pseudo-philanthropists  quartered  on 
self-indulgence.  For  socialism  is  in  truth  the  Delilah  that  would 
ruin  Samson — a  paragon  of  cosmopolitan  virtues.  Hitherto  the 
strong  man  has  mocked  at  her  “The  Philistines  are  upon  thee,” 
and  has  baffled  her  wheedlings  with  laughter.  But  at  length  she 
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has  tracked  the  secret  of  his  strength.  Let  him  not  wait  for  his 
revenge  till  they  have  put  out  his  eyes. 

“And  when  Delilah  saw  that  he  had  told  her  all  his  heart,  she 
sent  and  called  for  the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  saying.  Come 
up  this  once,  for  he  hath  shew^ed  me  all  his  heart.  Then  the 
lords  of  the  Philistines  came  up  unto  her  and  brought  money  in 
their  hand. 

“And  she  made  him  sleep  upon  her  knees;  and  she  called  for 
a  man,  and  she  caused  him  to  shave  off  the  seven  locks  of  his 
head ;  and  she  began  to  afflict  him ,  and  his  strength  went  from 
him. 

“And  she  said,  the  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson.  And 
he  awoke  out  of  his  sleep,  and  said,  I  will  go  out  as  at  other 
times  before,  and  shake  myself.  And  he  wist  not  that  the  Lord 
was  departed  from  him.” 

Now  Delilah  was  a  Philistine — and  a  patriot. 

Walter  Sichel. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  BONE-SETTING. 


Eleven  years  ago  my  cousin  and  my  predecessor,  the  man  under 
whom  I  studied  my  art,  John  Atkinson,  wrote  these  words  : 
“Here,  as  everywhere,  I  find  myself  face  to  face  with  that  old 
charge  of  self-advertisement.  It  does  not  matter  to  me ;  it  has 
never  mattered,  and  I  would  not  notice  it  at  all  except  that  it  is 
used  by  my  enemies  to  prevent  me  from  getting  a  fair  hearing. 
Let  me  take  this  bull  by  the  horns.  If  I  treat  the  question 
brusquely,  fair-minded  men,  in  the  profession  and  out  of  it,  will 
acquit  me.  I  am  in  no  need  of  advertisement.  My  hands  are 
full.  I  make  an  income,  and  I  enjoy  the  confidence  of  my 
patients.  I  am  not  advertising  myself,  but  I  must  proclaim  my 
methods  or  leave  them  in  oblivion.” 

My  position  and  my  difficulty  are  precisely  set  forth  in  these 
words.  I  cannot  open  my  mouth  in  self-defence,  or  write  one 
line  in  exposition  of  my  work,  but  I  am  forthwith  charged  in  the 
medical  Press  with  indulging  in  methods  of  advertisement  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  Faculty !  I  admit  frankly  that  if  I  were  merely 
worldly-wise  I  should  say  nothing,  concentrate  my  attention 
exclusively  upon  my  work,  reap  the  rewards  of  my  labour,  and 
leave  the  future  of  my  art  to  take  care  of  itself.  Constituted  as 
I  am,  that  course  is  an  impossible  one.  Year  after  year  brings 
before  me  a  vast  mass  of  human  suffering  endured  unnecessarily, 
suffering  which  can  certainly  be  alleviated  and  removed,  if  only 
the  means  experience  has  shown  to  be  effective  are  employed.  I 
am  convinced,  by  evidence  I  cannot  resist,  that  treatment  by 
manipulation,  in  certain  well-defined  cases  of  physical  injury,  or 
incapacity,  or  defect,  is  absolutely  superior  to  the  orthodox 
methods  employed  by  the  Faculty.  Surely  I  should  be  culpable 
if  I  did  not,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  urge  its  use  upon 
those  who  practise  the  healing  art,  and  if  I  did  not,  by  every 
lawful  means  in  my  power,  do  my  utmost  to  secure  its  adoption 
by  men  of  science.  Mr.  Atkinson  was  not  willing  to  allow  the 
methods  as  he  practised  them ,  and  as  Hutton  before  him  practised 
them,  to  be  lost.  The  one  and  only  guarantee  that  they  shall 
not  fall  into  oblivion  is  to  secure  their  utilisation  by  the  Faculty, 
or,  as  Dr.  Bryce  pleaded  in  his  recent  memorable  article  in  The 
British  Medical  Journal,  by  ‘‘the  admission  of  this  new  form  of 
scientific  bone-setting  among  the  recognised  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment  practised  by  the  medical  profession.”  To  achieve  what 
Dr.  Bryce  asks  for  is,  and  has  always  been,  my  aim.  But  such 
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a  consummation  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  Faculty 
through  their  acknowledged  and  responsible  authority,  abandon¬ 
ing  the  policy  they  have  hitherto  steadfastly  pursued  of  ignorino 
and  condemning  the  methods  and  the  men  who  practise  them.  I 
confess  that,  as  yet,  I  have  not  made  much  headw^ay  against  the 
professional  prejudice  which  opposes  and  thwarts  my  efforts  to 
secure  full  recognition  for  the  art  of  mechano-therapy. 

It  is  true  there  is,  on  the  part  of  progressive  surgeons,  a  greater 
willingness  to  acquire  some  real  and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
system.  Several  professional  men  have  lately  written  me  with 
the  avowed  object  of  learning  the  methods  from  the  actual 
practice  of  them.  But  I  cannot  afford  the  time  and  strength 
demanded  for  demonstrations  for  the  benefit  of  individuals. 
What  I  desire  is  to  bring  the  methods  before  the  Faculty  as  a 
whole,  secure  them  a  place  in  the  curricula  of  medical  schools, 
and,  either  establish  osteopathy  as  a  separate  branch  of  surgical 
science — as  dentistry  is  established — or  obtain  for  the  entire  body 
of  students  a  thorough  and  practical  training  in  the  wmrk. 

From  what  I  have  already  written  it  will  be  seen  that  I 
contend,  unreservedly,  that  the  methods  of  the  manipulative 
art  as  Hutton,  Atkinson,  and  Wharton  Hood  practised  it,  are 
quite  unknown  to  the  general  practitioner,  and  even  to  specialists 
in  surgery.  The  truth  of  this  contention  is  the  main  point  I 
desire  to  establish.  Without  any  fear,  I  declare  that  the  work 
is  judged  and  condemned  by  a  body  of  men  w’ho  have  no  real  and 
effective  knowledge  even  of  its  rudimentary  principles.  They  know 
some  things  which  they  heliene  to  be  manipulative  methods,  and 
they  are  angry  that  unlicensed  men  should  dare  to  practise  any¬ 
thing  beyond  this  limited  knowledge  they  possess.  They  affirm 
that  “what  bone-setters  practise  is  fraught  wuth  danger  to  their 
patients,  that  any  success  is  accidental,  that  the  results  are  on 
the  whole  disastrous  [see  the  Blue-book  report  on  “The  practice 
of  medicine  and  surgery  by  unqualified  persons,”  1910],  and  that 
only  a  natural  shrinking  of  the  victims  of  pretentious  quacks 
from  displaying  their  credulity  and  folly  prevents  this  danger  from 
being  demonstrated  to  the  public.”  This  indictment  may  be  true 
of  uneducated  men  practising  as  bone-setters,  whose  vulgar  adver¬ 
tisements  are  from  time  to  time  seen  in  the  newspapers,  but  to 
apply  such  criticism  to  gifted  and  skilled  operators  like  Hutton 
and  Atkinson  is  to  make  a  statement  which  is  as  destitute  of 
justice  as  it  is  barren  of  truth.  For  tw-enty  years  I  have  practised 
bone-setting.  Some  thirty  thousand  cases  at  least  have  been  dealt 
with  by  me.  They  have  not  been  drawn  from  the  ignorant  or 
credulous  sections  of  the  community.  Lawyers,  literary  men, 
clergymen,  members  of  the  Services,  politicians,  leaders  of  society 
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and  learning,  devotees  of  every  kind  of  sport,  even  doctors  them¬ 
selves  have  sought  my  aid.  I  can  honestly  say  I  have  never  had 
a  disaster,  and,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  I  have  been  able  to 
relieve  or  remove  the  vast  majority  of  their  disabilities.  It  is 
most  significant  that  not  one  of  these  patients  has  ever  declared 
that  the  methods  I  used  were  the  same  as  those  employed  by  any 
private  practitioner,  or  in  any  hospital  to  which  they  may  have 
resorted  at  an  earlier  stage  of  their  trouble.  From  the  mass  of 
evidence  in  my  possession  I  maintain  that  I  am  in  line  with  the 
facts  when  I  emphatically  state  that,  either  the  Faculty  do  not 
know  the  methods,  or  knowdng  them,  do  not  employ  them. 

If  I  declare  that  surgeons  do  not  know'  them ,  it  is  because  I  feel 
justified  in  doing  so  by  their  own  admissions,  as  w'ell  as  from  my 
individual  experience. 

Let  me  draw  the  careful  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review'  to  an  article  w'hich  appeared  in  The  Times  of 
February  21th,  1911.  It  was  from  a  medical  correspondent  who 
undertook  to  discuss  “Bone-setting,  its  history  and  dangers.” 
Ignoring  the  w'riter’s  “history,”  which  has  no  vital  bearing  on  the 
question  under  discussion,  it  must  sufifice  if  I  emphasise  Dr. 
MTiarton  Hood’s  connection  wuth  Hutton,  the  famous  bone-setter, 
who  practised  in  London  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Dr. 
Wharton  Hood  had  Just  finished  his  medical  course  when, 
through  his  father,  he  was  brought  into  touch  with  Hutton,  who 
offered  to  instruct  the  young  medical  man  in  his  methods.  Before 
Hood  accepted  Hutton’s  proposal  he  consulted  the  leading  surgeon 
of  the  day.  Sir  William  Ferguson,  who  declared  that  “if  Hutton 
could  teach  him  anything  he  ought  to  go  and  learn  it.”  Dr. 
Wharton  Hood  accordingly  associated  himself  with  Hutton  for 
nearly  two  years,  and  gained  a  very  fair  mastery  of  such  methods 
of  manipulation  as  he  employed  in  daily  practice.  Now  the 
important  point  is  the  acknowledged  fact  that  Hutton  could,  and 
did,  teach  his  pupil  some  things.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  Wharton  Hood  had  just  left  the  hospital  wards,  that  he  had 
acquired  the  very  latest  surgical  methods,  and  so  far  as  medical 
science  had  gone  was  quite  an  up-to-date  practitioner.  It  is 
explicitly  acknowledged  that  Hutton  had  something  to  teach,  and 
Hood  something  to  learn,  not  taught  in  the  schools.  Upon  that 
teaching  Dr.  Wliarton  Hood  founded  his  own  special  practice  and 
built  up  a  reputation  which,  through  the  works  he  published  on 
manipulative  methods,  promises  to  be  lasting.  The  medical 
correspondent  of  The  Times,  replying  to  recent  critics  who 
asserted  that  the  bone-setter  w'as  a  worker  in  a  domain  hitherto 
neglected  by  the  Faculty,  claims  that  “the  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  cases  concerned  had  been  published  in  a  book  which 
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was  accessible  to  every  surgeon,  which  had  been  favourably  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  leading  medical  journals,  and  which  soon  became 
well  and  widely  known  in  the  profession.  If,  at  any  time,  there 
had  been  a  so-called  ‘  hinterland  of  surgery,’  it  was  a  hinterland 
no  longer.  It  had  been  fully  explored,  and  everything  connected 
with  it  had  been  disclosed  to  all  who  would  be  at  pains  to  learn.” 

But  how  can  this  claim  be  reconciled  with  the  writer’s  fatal 
description  of  the  reception  accorded  to  the  “new  doctrines”  by 
the  Faculty  as  a  whole  ?  He  declares  that  they  were  not  readily 
accepted  by  the  medical  profession.  Wharton  Hood  was  de¬ 
nounced  as  a  bone-setter,  and  it  was  “insinuated  that  there  was 
something  irregular  and  improper  in  his  practice.”  But  that  is 
not  the  worst.  The  medical  correspondent  deals  with  a  letter 
in  The  Times  over  the  signature  “F.B.C.S.,”  in  w'hich  the  writer 
had  “illustrated  the  value  of  the  medical  schools  attached  to  the 
great  hospitals,  by  showing  that  it  is  mainly  through  their  agency 
that  improvements  in  practice  are  not  confined  to  those  who 
originate  them,  but  speedily  make  their  way  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  profession,  and  are  so  rendered  available  for  the  service 
of  the  public.”  He  comments  upon  this  in  the  following  terms : 
“The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  undeniable,  and  its  converse  is 
undeniable  also.  If  Dr.  Wharton  Hood  had  held  an  appointment 
in  a  London  hospital,  and  had  done  his  work  before  students,  it 
would  long  ago  have  been  universally  known  and  imitated  by 
surgeons.  But  the  actual  teachers  were  not  sufficiently  prompt 
to  acknowledge  and  welcome  the  work  of  a  man  who  was  not  a 
member  of  their  own  body,  and  the  students  had  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  its  value.  Traditions  of  rest,  which  ought  to  have  be¬ 
come  obsolete,  have  been  suffered  to  hold  their  own,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  unqualified  bone-setter  of  to-day  has  still 
abundant  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  his  craft.  It  is  true 
that  better  methods  of  dealing  with  some  recent  injuries,  and 
especially  with  fractures,  have  of  late  years  gained  much  ground 
in  the  hospitals  both  of  this  country  and  of  France,  but  the 
profession  generally  has  not  fully  assimilated  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Wharton  Hood,  and  the  complete  recognition  of 
the  soundness  of  these  principles  by  the  late  Sir  James  Paget 
has  not  been  so  widely  imitated  as  it  should  have  been.” 

What  does  this  mean?  Simply  that  the  knowledge  of  the  bone- 
setter’s  art,  as  practised  by  Hutton,  gained  by  Dr.  Wharton 
Hood  from  the  despised  bone-setter,  and  brought  before  the 
profession  by  him,  was  not  received  by  the  Faculty  forty  years 
ago,  was  not  taught  in  the  schools,  and  consequently,  was  un¬ 
known  to  that  generation  of  practitioners.  Nay,  the  methods 
are  still  unknoicn  to  the  Faculty,  and  it  is  because  of  this 
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ignorance  that  the  unlicensed  bone-setter  finds  his  opportunity, 
and,  I  may  add,  his  justification  ! 

But  I  can  carry  the  proof  further.  From  Dr.  Alexander 
Bryce’s  article  on  “ Mechano-therapy  in  disease,  with  special 
reference  to  osteopathy,”  I  have  quoted  already.  But  for  my 
present  purpose  the  article  is  of  value  because  of  the  confession 
by  the  writer  of  his  ignorance,  though  a  fully  qualified  and  distin¬ 
guished  surgeon,  of  manipulative  methods.  And  this  ignorance 
he  shares  with  the  whole  Faculty.  He  declares  it  to  be  “very 
remarkable  that  the  medical  profession  should  so  long  have 
neglected  such  a  wide  field  of  therapeutics,  especially  when  in  its 
various  branches  it  has  long  been  exploited  by  so  many  irregular 
practitioners.  .  .  .  The  prevention  and  cure  of  disease  has  been 
to  a  very  large  extent  left  to  the  layman,  and  the  practitioner 
who  dabbled  in  it  has  been  too  often  looked  at  askance  by  his 
medical  brethren.  If  we  are  not  to  fall  behind  in  the  race  for 
honours  in  this  branch  of  therapeutics,  it  is  high  time  we  began 
to  interest  ourselves  more  deeply  in  it.  .  .  .  My  attention  was 
several  years  ago  forcibly  directed  to  this  system  in  particular  by 
the  remarkable  improvement  in  several  of  my  own  reputedly 
incurable  cases,  and  I  at  once  took  steps  to  inform  myself  as  to 
the  good  and  bad  points  of  such  a  potent  method  of  treatment.” 
Dr.  Bryce,  having  learnt  what  he  could  from  bone-setters  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  visited  the  States,  and  there  discovered  how 
greatly  osteopathy  had  laid  hold  of  both  practitioners  and  patients. 
“I  came  to  the  conclusion,”  he  says,  “that  there  must  be  some 
virtue  in  a  method  which  had  such  vitality  as  to  spread  all  over  a 
continent  in  a  very  few  years,  and  at  its  present  rate  of  progress 
bade  fair  to  travel  all  over  the  world.  I  was  hardly  surprised  at 
this,  as  my  own  experience  and  practice  had  at  least  disclosed 
the  fact  that  it  was  of  striking  benefit  in  selected  cases.” 

Like  Dr.  Wharton  Hood,  Dr.  Bryce  came  home  to  apply  in  his 
own  practice  the  new  knowledge  acquired  in  such  heterodox 
fashion,  and  convinced  of  its  worth  and  soundness,  its  potency  in 
selected  cases,  to  demand  for  “the  new  form  of  scientific  bone¬ 
setting”  a  recognised  place  in  the  healing  art. 

But  if  the  methods  were  known  to  surgeons  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  why  was  Dr.  Bryce  obliged  to  study  them  from  bone- 
setters  in  England  and  from  osteopaths  in  America?  We  have 
medical  schools  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  equal  to  any  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  level  of  general  medical  knowledge  and 
capacity  is  as  high  here  as  it  is  there.  Why  could  he  not  take  a 
post-graduate  course  in  manipulative  methods  in  some  London 
hospital,  and  acquire  the  knowledge  he  discovered  to  be  of  such 
potency  in  the  cure  of  “‘selected  cases”?  The  answer  is  obvious. 
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The  methods  of  bone-setting  or  osteopathy  are  unknown  to 
surgeons,  and  not  practised  at  any  hospitals  to  w^hich  he  could 
resort.  As  for  Dr.  Wharton  Hood’s  books,  upon  which  The 
Times  medical  correspondent  relies  for  the  proof  of  his  assertion 
that  “here  there  is  no  hinterland  of  surgery,”  Dr.  Bryce  declares 
“they  have  almost  been  forgotten  and  his  precepts  neglected." 
How  does  Dr.  Bryce’s  failure  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  manipula¬ 
tive  methods  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  coincide  with  The 
Times  correspondent’s  claim  that  “the  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  cases  concerned  .  .  .  soon  became  well  and  wddely  known 
to  the  profession  ”  ?  How  w'as  it  that  the  knowledge  he  wanted 
he  only  finally  obtained  from  the  despised  bone-setter  of  England 
or  osteopath  of  the  United  States?  Because  neither  surgeon  nor 
hospital  nor  medical  school  at  home  knew  anything  of  modern 
manipulative  methods ! 

If  I  w’anted  further  proof  it  has  been  put  into  my  hands  by 
two  surgeons  who  have  just  issued  a  little  book  on  Bone-setting 
and  the  Treatment  of  Painful  Joints.  Its  avowed  objects  are 
(1)  “to  assist  the  profession  in  the  class  of  case  that  is  apt  to 
drift  into  the  care  of  ‘  unqualified  persons’  ”  ;  (2)  “to  dispel  the 
popular  notion  that  the  medical  profession  knows  nothing  of  bone- 
setting,  while  at  the  same  time  drawing  attention  to  the  general 
principles  which  should  be  observed  in  dealing  w’ith  joints  whose 
utility  has  been  impaired  by  adhesions.” 

One  of  the  authors  of  this  book  is  supposed  to  know  more  about 
the  methods  of  the  bone-setter  than  any  other  living  surgeon. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  that  I  point  out  that  even  The  Times 
medical  correspondent  in  the  article  with  which  I  have  already 
dealt,  showed  that  Dr.  Wharton  Hood,  as  far  back  as  1871, 
“  arranged  the  cases  with  w’hich  he  had  so  frequently  been  called 
upon  to  deal  under  nine  categories,  including  fractures,  sprains, 
dislocations,  ruptures  of  muscular  fibres,  inflamed  joints,  dis¬ 
placed  cartilages  and  tendons,  ganglionic  sw^ellings,  and  partial 
dislocations  of  the  w’rist,  ankle,  and  foot,  and  in  relation  to  most 
of  them  he  clearly  laid  down  the  principles  by  w’hich  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  stiffening,  rigidity,  or  adhesions  might  be  prevented.” 
Apart  altogether  from  the  undeniable  development  w'hich  has 
taken  place  in  osteopathy  during  the  last  forty  years,  the  authors 
of  this  book,  w^ho  undertake  “to  correct  the  neglect  of  the  so- 
called  art  of  bone-setting  ”  by  the  profession ,  do  not  even  seem 
to  be  aware  of  the  scope  of  the  bone-setter’s  art  as  exhibited  to 
them  by  Dr.  Wharton  Hood  more  than  a  generation  ago.  Their 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  one 
topic  of  adhesions!  Indeed,  the  writers  confess  as  much.  “Tor 
the  purposes  of  this  book  (p.  9),  it  may  be  assumed  that  refer- 
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ence  is  made  to  fibrous  adhesions  caused  mainly  by  trauma, 
though  certain  cases  may  be  included  where  ankylosis  has  been 
caused  by  rheumatic,  or  the  so-called  rheumatoid,  arthritis.”  The 
only  instructions  they  give  deal  with  the  breaking  down  of  adhe¬ 
sions.  As  I  have  always  contended,  they  evidently  imagine  that 
this  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  bone-setter’s  art.  Of  his 
more  important  work,  the  book  reveals  not  even  elementary 
knowledge.  Will  Dr.  Bryce  recognise  this  brochure  as  a  sufficient 
setting  forth  of  ‘‘the  new  form  of  scientific  bone-setting”  for  the 
recognition  of  which  he  pleaded?  How’  would  the  teaching 
of  this  book  have  enabled  him  to  deal  with  the  four  cases  he 
describes  in  detail  in  his  article?  He  has  a  significant  sentence 
in  which  he  suras  up  these  cases  and  their  treatment  by  him. 
“Cases  of  this  kind  fall  frequently  into  the  hands  of  hone-setters, 
and,  after  all,  the  treatment  described  is  more  or  less  that  of 
scientific  or  regulatire  hone-setting."  But  this  treatise  w'ould  not 
enlighten  any  medical  man  who,  faced  with  similar  cases,  desired 
to  treat  them  as  Dr.  Bryce  treated  them.  Of  the  correction  of 
deformities,  or  even  the  reduction  of  displaced  knee  cartilages. 
&c.,  there  is  not  a  word  from  the  first  to  the  last  page.  Indeed, 
as  I  read  the  book,  in  which  is  given,  I  suppose,  the  very  cream 
of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Faculty  on  the  treatment  of 
such  troubles  as  are  here  noticed,  the  less  surprised  am  I  at  the 
repeated  failures  of  the  best-knowm  operating  surgeons  to  relieve 
sufferers  of  what  to  me  are  the  simplest  and  commonest 
ailments.  Even  cases  of  what  the  authors  term  ‘‘minor”  dis¬ 
abilities  they  fail  to  relievo  and  cure,  more  perhaps  from  the 
restrained  fashion  in  which  they  apply  the  remedies  prescribed  in 
this  book  than  from  any  inefficiency  or  inadequacy  in  the  methods 
themselves.  The  writer  of  The  Times  article  laid  his  finger  upon 
this  weakness  when  he  wrote,  ‘‘It  frequently  happens,  moreover, 
that  the  attempts  of  surgeons  to  break  down  adhesions  are  only 
half-hearted,  such  as  to  excite  irritation  instead  of  affording 
freedom.”  But  w’hen  they  come  face  to  face  with,  say,  a  serious 
case  of  displaced  cartilage  or  of  deformity,  their  methods,  which 
they  believe  are  the  methods  of  the  osteopath,  are  from  the  very 
outset  doomed  to  failure.  Their  last  remedy  is  the  knife,  and 
when  patients  shrink  from  such  drastic  treatment  and  consult  the 
bone-setter  and  are  cured,  they  depreciate  the  results  or  they 
affirm  fp.  9),  ‘‘Though  treatment  by  bone-setting  is  usually  rapid 
and  effective,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  cure  could  in  many 
cases  be  achieved  by  electricity,  prolonged  massage,  or  other 
means.”  Where  is  the  proof  of  this  successful  alternative  treat¬ 
ment?  What  are  ‘‘the  other  means”?  If  ‘‘electricity,  prolonged 
massage,  and  other  means  ”  can  do  w’hat  I  have  almost  invariably 
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done  during  the  last  twenty  years  by  “the  new  form  of  scientific 
bone-setting,”  why  have  the  surgeons  who  have  had  the  first 
chance  of  curing  these  cases  failed  to  cure?  Why  have  they 
allowed  patients  to  linger  on  disabled,  in  pain,  and  prevented  from 
following  their  avocations  or  taking  any  part  in  physical  recrea¬ 
tions,  for  months  and  even  years? 

Take  a  single  case.  Professor  Walter  Whitehead,  in  his  article 
in  the  English  Review  quoted  it,  and  it  is  so  striking  that  I  must 
be  permitted  to  refer  to  it  here.  Lady  Exeter  told  the  story  in 
the  columns  of  The  Times,  in  a  letter  which  she  wrote  in  reply 
to  one  sent  by  Mr.  Heather  Bigg,  who  declared,  as  the  authors 
of  Bone-setting  and  the  Treatment  of  Painful  Joints  declared 
(see  p.  8),  that  the  manipulative  methods  of  the  bone-setters  are 
employed  by  the  Faculty.  Her  ladyship’s  letter  is  worthy  of 
reproduction. 


“To  the  Editor  of  The  Times. 

“Sir, — Having  seen  Mr.  Heather  Bigg’s  letter  saying  that  the  mauipuls- 
tive  methods  of  Mr.  Hutton  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Barker  are  practised  by 
surgeons,  I  should  like  to  state  that,  although  I  visited  several  doctors  and 
surgeons  at  different  times  during  seventeen  or  eighteen  years,  such  treat¬ 
ment  was  never  tried  or  even  spoken  of.  Allow’  me  to  give  a  short  history  of 
my  case. 

“  In  1893  or  ’95,  whilst  running  down  a  steep  hill,  I  displaced  the 
cartilage  of  my  left  knee,  and  was  laid  up  for  a  fortnight  at  that  time. 
After  this  the  joint  was  a  continual  source  of  trouble  to  me.  It  would 
slip  out  w’hilst  dancing,  playing  tennis,  or  even  wiping  my  boots.  I  saw 
several  surgeons  about  it,  but  they  were  unable  to  help  me  beyond  ordering 
me  elastic  knee-caps,  &c.,  and,  finally,  a  large  “cage,”  which  I  w’ore  two 
years  without  benefit.  My  knee  was  then  so  weak  that  it  went  out  on  the 
smallest  provocation. 

“  Over  a  year  ago  I  consulted  Mr.  Barker,  who  at  once  diagnosed  what 
was  w’rong  with  my  knee,  and  when  gas  had  been  given,  the  cartilage  was 
put  in  its  place,  and  I  left  his  house  without  any  discomfort.  After  a 
few  days’  further  treatment  I  was  completely  cured.  I  can  now  play 
tennis,  dance,  &c.,  without  any  support  w’hatever,  and  in  perfect  comfort- 

“Yours  truly, 

“M.  Exeter. 

“Burghley  House, 

“  Stamford. 

"February  14th,  1911.” 

Now  I  submit  I  am  i>crfectly  justified  in  regarding  this  as  a 
test  case  by  which  to  judge  the  worth  of  the  assertions  made  on  pp. 
8  and  9  of  this,  the  latest  and  most  authoritative  work  on  “bone¬ 
setting  ”  as  understood  and  practised  by  surgeons  of  eminence 
and  deserved  repute  in  many  branches  of  their  art.  They  say, 
“Since  Dr.  Wharton  Hood,  in  1871,  described  from  personal 
observation  the  methods  employed  by  Hutton,  a  leading  bone- 
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Better  of  the  day,  many  surgeone  have  adopted,  with  satisfactory 
results,  similar  or  modified  principles.”  Further,  “Again,  though 
treatment  by  bone-setting  is  usually  rapid  and  effective,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  cure  could,  in  many  cases,  be  achieved  by 
electricity,  prolonged  massage,  or  other  means.” 

Hutton’s  methods  are  used  by  me,  and  when  used  “rapidly 
and  effectively,”  cured  Lady  Exeter,  and  I  affirm  that  no  other 
known  methods  of  treatment  could  have  cured  her  knee.  If 
surgeons  use  Hutton’s  methods,  even  modified,  why  did  they  not 
succeed  in  curing  this  patient?  Or,  as  alternative  methods,  why 
did  they  not  employ  “electricity,  prolonged  massage,  or  (any) 
other  means”?  They  had  ample  opportunity.  Lady  Exeter 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Faculty,  and  it  is  well  known  the  most 
eminent  surgeons  were  consulted,  for  eighteen  years.  She  was  a 
docile  patient.  She  followed  their  instructions.  She  placed 
herself  in  their  hands  with  the  utmost  confidence.  They  could 
have  used  any  means  their  knowledge  suggested.  And  they  could 
not  cure  her.  What  is  the  inference?  Is  it  not  that  the  surgeons, 
one  and  all,  did  not  employ,  because  they  did  not  know’,  those 
methods  of  manipulation  which,  when  employed,  put  a  trouble 
of  eighteen  years’  standing  to  an  end  in  a  few’  days? 

The  case  of  Lord  William  Cecil,  also  referred  to  by  Professor 
Whitehead,  is  a  parallel  one,  and  typical  of  those  which  daily 
pass  through  my  hands.  And,  if  further  illustration  is  required, 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  letter,  w’hich  reached  me  the 
other  day  from  the  w’ife  of  one  of  England’s  most  learned  diocesan 
Bishops  :  — 

“In  my  own  case.  Sir  X -  X -  had  told  me  that  I  must  have  the 

cartilage  of  my  knee  cut  out,  and  I  had  actually  made  an  appointment  to 

see  him  again  with  this  in  view'  when  I  was  advised  by  my  friend  Mrs.  - 

to  see  you.  You  attended  to  me;  the  cartilage  has  never  come  out  since, 
and  this  is  more  than  three  years  ago.” 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  is  only  a  lay  testimonial  magni¬ 
fying  the  services  rendered  by  the  bone-setter.  Here,  however, 
is  an  account  from  a  famous  Surgeon-General,  who  witnessed  the 
operation  on  his  nephew,  and  a  letter  from  another  surgeon  who, 
although  trained  in  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  of  our  London 
hospitals,  w’as  unable  either  to  help  himself,  or  to  get  any  of  his 
professional  brethren  to  help  him  during  the  five  years  he  was 
afflicted  : — 

“I  have  much  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  expert  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Barker  reduced  a  displaced  cartilage  in  my  nephew' 's  knee  by  manipulation. 
The  operation  was  performed  in  a  few  minutes,  in  January,  1911,  and  there 
has  been  no  recurrence.  My  nephew  w'rites  his  knee  is  ‘  as  well  as  ever.’” 

The  other  surgeon  w’rites  :  — 

VOL.  xcrir.  n.s.  l  l 
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“  My  knee  is  splendid.  This  last  week  I  have  played  golf  twice  and 
danced  once,  and  have  not  felt  it  at  all.  In  fact,  it  feels  so  perfectly  well 
that  to  me  it  seems  unnecessary  to  do  anything  further  to  it.  I  have  a 
patient  with  a  similar  condition,  and  I  should  like  you  to  see  him.” 

Yet  eminent  consultants  had  decided  that  the  only  hope  for  all 
these  patients  lay  in  a  cutting  operation ! 

I  have  instanced  the  cases  of  Lady  Exeter,  Lord  William  Cecil, 
the  Bishop’s  wife,  and  those  of  the  surgeons’,  because  it  will 
readily  be  understood  that  if  a  peeress  and  the  son  of  a  peer,  a 
surgeon  himself,  the  relation  of  a  distinguished  surgeon,  and  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England 
failed  to  iget  relief  from  the  elite  of  the  profession,  wdth  all  the 
advantages  of  wealth  and  position,  how  poor  is  the  chance  of  the 
average  individual.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  in  almost  every 
case  where  the  removal  of  the  knee  cartilage  has  been  decided 
upon,  the  operation  is  entirely  unnecessary,  needlessly  expensive, 
and  not  devoid  of  considerable  danger.  I  make  the  assertion  after 
twenty  years’  experience  with  this  particular  irregularity. 

Unquestionably  then  all  the  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  the 
Faculty  do  not  know  modern  osteopathic  methods.  The  authors 
of  the  book  just  published  may  show  that  the  average  surgeon  is 
capable  of  breaking  down  adhesions.  But,  even  on  this  point,  the 
teaching  conveyed  rather  suggests  the  poverty  of  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  rank  and  file  when  a  book  of  this  description  is 
needed  for  the  instruction  of  licensed  practitioners  in  a  branch 
of  their  art  in  which  they  are  assumed  to  be  proficient. 

I  wmuld  not  dogmatically  affirm  that  they  “know  nothing  of 
bone-setting,”  but  their  knowledge,  I  am  convinced,  is  of  the  very 
rudiments  of  the  art — the  A  B  C  of  a  system  which  has,  perhaps, 
more  rapidly  developed  during  the  last  few  years  than  any  other 
branch  of  surgery.  Even  supposing  the  Faculty  had  “assimilated 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Dr.  Wharton  Hood,  recognised  the 
soundness  of  those  principles,”  and  adopted  the  methods  of 
Hutton,  modified  or  otherwise,  but  proceeded  no  further,  they 
could  not  be  said  to  be  intimate  with  modern  osteopathic  methods. 
Yet  all  the  while  surgeons  persist  in  talking  of  Hutton  as  though 
his  practice  of  manipulation  was  the  final  word  on  the  art,  de¬ 
ferring  to  him,  speaking  of  him,  who  w^as  in  his  day  the  man  by 
the  Faculty  best  hated,  with  almost  reverence,  quite  unconscious 
of  the  fact  that,  compared  with  the  modern  osteopath  who  has 
followed  the  road  Hutton  indicated,  Hutton  himself  is  but  a 
curious  experimenter  who  is  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the 
principles  upon  which  his  art  is  based,  but  has  not  succeeded  in 
applying  them  or  in  finding  out  how  they  may  best  be'  applied. 
The  bone-setter  is  in  no  immediate  danger  of  being  rendered 
unnecessary'  if  this  is  the  state  of  the  knowledge  of  the  most 
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eminent  surgeons.  To  be  healed  sufferers  will  still  have  “to  drift 
into  the  care  of  the  irregular  practitioner !  ” 

The  Faculty  do  not  know,  and  expose  their  ignorance  in  this 
amazing  fashion.  And,  what  is  most  amazing,  prejudice  alone 
prevents  surgeons  from  learning  all  modern  bone-setting  has  to 
teach  them.  Here  and  there  a  practitioner,  like  Dr.  Bryce, 
discards  professional  prejudice  and  goes  straight  to  the  quarters 
in  which  he  can  acquire  instruction,  to  his  immediate  advantage 
and  to  that  of  his  patients.  “My  success,”  Dr.  Bryce  confesses, 
“  in  the  following  cases  is  entirely  due  to  the  study  I  have  made  of 
the  subject,  and  I  am  sure  I  would  have  failed  to  be  of  service 
to  any  of  the  patients  without  a  knowledge  of  osteopathic 
methods.” 

Upon  the  same  terms  the  whole  Faculty  can  obtain  instruction. 
Upon  the  same  terms  the  whole  Faculty  can  widen  the  bounds  of 
their  beneficent  services  to  humanity. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  the  art.  Some  skill,  at  least  in  its 
practice,  can  be  acquired  by  any  surgeon  who  will  be,  as  The 
Times  correspondent  says,  “at  pains  to  learn.”  But  I  am 
certain  that  the  knowledge  cannot  be  imparted  through  the 
medium  of  books.  Even  though  the  recently  published  work 
left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  knowledge,  no  man  who  merely 
studied  it  would  be  able  to  master  the  methods.  Yet  these 
gentlemen  fondly  hope  that  this  book  will  “prove  useful  to 
the  profession,”  and  ultimately  eliminate  the  “unqualified 
persons.”  Their  book  will  no  more  do  this  than  books  on  ele¬ 
mentary  pianoforte  instruction  will  do  away  with  the  necessity 
for  the  teachers  of  the  art  of  advanced  pianoforte  playing. 
Curative  manipulation  is  a  most  difficult  art,  and  though  I  have 
given  all  my  time  and  energy  to  its  study,  I  feel  I  am  only 
touching  the  fringe  of  its  potential  possibilities.  Very  much 
might  be  done  by  the  instruction  of  medical  students,  but  I  should 
prefer  to  see  bone-setting  legalised  by  Royal  Charter — as 
dentistry  is — with  a  four  or  five  years’  course  of  study  for  every 
student  before  receiving  his  diploma.  The  general  practitioner, 
with  a  thousand  and  one  other  things  to  attend  to,  could  scarcely 
hope  to  obtain  sufficient  practice  to  ensure  success  in  wmrk  which 
requires  such  long,  patient,  and  constant  application. 

But  progress  is  being  made  at  last.  Quite  recently  several 
eminent  surgeons  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Pupils’  Physical 
Society  at  Guy’s  Hospital  and  addressed  medical  students  on  bone¬ 
setting.  If  any  doubt  remained  as  to  the  state  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Faculty,  the  speeches  on  that  occasion  by  men  who  are 
qualified  to  testify  would  surely  resolve  it.  Mr.  Arbuthnot-Lane 
defined  the  bone-setter  as  “  one  who  has  profited  by  the  inexperi¬ 
ence  of  the  profession  and  by  the  tendency  which  exists  amongst 
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its  members  of  adhering  blindly  to  creeds  whose  only  claim  to 
consideration  is  their  antiquity."  Mr.  Steward  insisted 
“  the  necessity  of  admitting  that  the  bone-setter  obtained,  time 
and  again,  successful  results  in  cases  where  a  medical  man  had 
completely  failed.  The  treatment  of  such  cases  was  a  discredit 
to  the  profession.  The  fact  of  the  bone-setter’s  great  success  was 
obvious  proof  that  his  treatment  was  far  more  often  a  success  than 
a  failure.  The  failure  of  the  medical  profession  was  due  to  a 
lack  of  the  study  of  the  conditions  present  and  of  the  methods 
used  by  the  bone-setter." 

In  noticing  the  above  debate,  the  British  Medical  Journal  pub¬ 
lished  a  leader  declaring  that  it  had  “always  held  that  bone¬ 
setting  was  a  subject  worthy  of  the  attention  of  surgeons,”  and 
that  “  medical  men  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  study  the  matter 
seriously.”  The  article  terminates  with  a  quotation  from  Ovid  : 
Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri.  Exactly !  Yet  whenever  I  have  tried 
to  emphasise  the  truth  of  these  inevitable  admissions,  I  have 
been  met  with  insult  and  abuse.  Commenting  upon  this  attitude, 
an  eminent  Professor  of  physiology,  whose  daughter  I  have  just 
treated,  writes  : — “I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  pressure  of 
public  opinion  will  compel  the  Council  to  change  its  policy  towards 
you.  iSIeantime,  we  medical  men  w^ho  have  learnt  by  experience 
the  value  of  your  methods,  should  frankly  tell  the  profession  what 
we  think  of  the  treatment  which  is  so  undeservedly  being  meted 
out  to  you.” 

It  has  become  almost  a  stock  phrase  with  medical  journals  and 
of  doctors  who  know  absolutely  nothing  of  scientific  bone-setting, 
that  {>eople  bear  a  great  deal  about  its  successes,  whilst  its  disasters 
are  not  reported.  The  statement  is  obviously  as  misleading  as  it 
is  ridiculous  when  one  remembers  the  long-continued  and  open 
hostility  of  the  profession  towards  the  question.  It  is  certainly 
the  disasters  and  not  the  successes  which  would  be  reported  if 
there  were  any  to  report  at  all.  The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is 
surely  contained  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  published 
in  The  Times  last  December  from  a  surgeon  who  attended  my 
house  for  the  pur^xjse  of  witnessing  my  work.  He  writes  :  “1  saw 
several  kinds  of  joint  injuries,  deformities,  and  displacements, 
treated  entirely  by  manipulation  such  as  is  not  practised  at  any 
hospital  in  the  Metropolis.  In  nearly  every  case  the  patient  had 
a  tale  to  tell  of  months  or  years  of  suffering,  and  of  treatment 
which  had  proved  futile  both  in  institutions  and  at  the  hands  of 
private  surgeons.  Y^'et,  with  almost  automatic  regularity,  Mr. 
Barker  was  able  to  afford  relief  and  positive  cure. '.  .  .  In  not  a 
single  instance  did  any  untoward  event  occur.”  This  gentleman 
had  seen  me  operate  upon  thousands  of  cases  when  he  wrote  the 
above,  and  yet  he  could  not  report  one  disaster!  In  the  face  of 
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such  facts,  what  is  the  use  of  prejudiced  men  who  have  never 
even  seen  me  or  watched  my  w^ork,  and  whose  opinion  is  therefore 
worthless,  talking  of  the  risk  of  the  methods,  when  those  who 
have  seen  my  operations,  and  have  known  me  for  years,  and  are, 
therefore,  capable  of  judging,  testify  to  their  absolute  freedom 
from  danger. 

The  solution  of  the  problem ,  as  the  whole  of  this  paper  has  tried 
to  prove,  lies  in  a  letter  I  recently  received  from  a  demonstrator 
of  anatomy  at  one  of  our  best-equipped  universities  and  an  M.A. 
and  B.Sc.  of  the  same  institution.  This  distinguished  scholar, 
after  making  a  request  to  see  my  work,  writes  in  regard  to 
manipulative  surgery  :  “  I  feel  there  is  a  great  gap  in  our  medical 
teaching.”  Precisely.  And  it  is  because  of  this  “gap  in  medical 
teaching  ”  that  so  much  human  suffering  has  hitherto  gone 
unassuaged.  It  is  because  of  this  undeniable  want  of  knowledge 
that  I  have  constantly  striven  to  bring  home  the  truth  of  the 
matter  to  the  minds  of  medical  men  through  many  years  of 
obloquy,  bitterness,  misjudgment,  and  the  most  unreasoning 
opiKJsition. 

To  the  Press  generally — but  more  especially  to  The  Times, 
the  Daily  Mail,  and  Truth — T  am  deeply  and  gratefully  indebted 
for  most  unselfish  and  generous  support  in  a  very  difficult  and 
uphill  fight  against  the  entrenched  prejudice  of  the  profession. 
The  two  leading  articles  in  The  Times  last  November  elicited 
rejoinders  from  the  President  and  the  ex-President  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  other  distinguished  practitioners.  To  all  of 
these  I  was  allow'ed  to  reply.  Even  Sir  Pickman  Godlee 
admitted  in  his  letter  that  surgery  had  learnt  much  from  bone¬ 
setting,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  own  it — an  admission  which  not 
so  very  long  ago  would  have  been  scouted  by  all  but  the  most 
broad-minded  members  of  the  profession. 

In  its  second  leader  The  Times  says  : — “Mr.  Barker  has  cured 
a  great  many  people  whom  recognised  and  even  eminent  surgeons 
had  been  trying  to  cure  for  years  without  any  success.  Dr. 
Axham  assisted  him  in  cases  wffiere  anaesthetics  were  necessar^^ 
Both  are  benefactors  to  the  public,  and  both  ought  to  be  honoured 
accordingly.  Both  have  been  pursued  by  professional  jealousy 
and  prejudice,  which  have  tried  to  ruin  the  career  of  both.  It  is. 
time  to  put  an  end  to  this.  It  is  more  than  time  to  acknowledge 
that  if  Mr.  Barker  did  not  pass  through  the  schools,  he  know's, 
about  the  cases  he  deals  with,  more  than  the  schools  can  teach. 

.  .  .  Further,  it  is  time  that  Dr.  Axham  were  reinstated  in  the 
position  from  which  he  ought  never  to  have  been  driven,  seeing 
that  the  only  ground  for  taking  his  name  off  the  Medical  Eegister 
was  that  he  assisted  a  master  of  manipulative  surgery  to  relieve 
human  suffering,  for  which  no  relief  could  be  found  elsewhere.” 
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Yet  my  colleague’s  name  is  still  unrestored  to  the  Register,  and 
for  unflinchingly  ^performing  his  duty  in  the  face  of  the  most 
trying  circumstances,  he  remains  branded  as  having  been  found 
guilty  of  “  infamous  conduct  ”  ! 

I  have  repeatedly  asked  for  a  fair  hearing  and  an  impartial 
investigation  of  the  methods.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  operate 
before  a  body  of  surgeons  acknowledged  to  be  representative  of 
the  highest  surgical  skill,  upon  a  number  of  cases  of  the  kind  T 
profess  to  deal  with,  selected  by  themselves.  I  only  stipulate  that 
each  case  shall  have  absolutely  refused  to  respond  to  other  treat¬ 
ment  ;  that  a  full  report  be  given  to  the  recognised  medical  Press 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  patients  before  I  operate,  during,  and 
at  the  end  of,  my  treatment,  and  six  months  after  its  termination. 
Should  I  succeed  in  demonstrating  the  worth  of  the  methods  I 
employ  I  would  ask  to  be  allowed  to  treat,  gratuitously,  the  poor 
patients  at  a  Metropolitan  hospital  on  one  day  a  week  before 
students  and  surgeons,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a 
practical  knowledge  of  physio-therapeutics. 

What  prevents  this  offer  being  accepted?  Nothing  but  the  fact 
that  I  am  an  unorthodox  practitioner.  Sir  William  Ferguson  was 
surely  more  scientific  and  fairer-minded  when  he  bade  Wharton 
Hood  go  to  Hutton  and  “learn  anything  the  bone-setter  could 
teach  him.”  I  am  no  sufferer  by  the  refusal  to  accept  my  offer. 
The  inability  of  the  Faculty  to  treat  the  cases  which  call  for  and 
respond  to  osteopathic  methods,  creates  my  opportunity  and 
insures  for  me  an  increasing  practice.  It  is  for  the  General 
Medical  Council  to  determine  whether  the  surgeons  of  a  coming 
day  are  to  be  as  fully  equipped  as  the  scientific  spirit,  freed  from 
all  the  restrictions  imposed  by  prejudice,  can  make  them  in  one 
of  the  most  important  and  beneficent  branches  of  the  healing  art. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  contemporary  surgeons,  and 
a  past  President  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  who  so 
generously  defended  my  position  in  a  recently  published  paper, 
wrote  ;  “In  every  branch  of  science  and  art  there  are  those  who 
love  truth  beyond  all  the  dogmas  of  the  schools,  those  who  pursue 
truth  at  all  costs  and  risks,  who  are  insatiable  in  their  desire  for 
and  search  after  truth.  It  is  because  their  restless  minds  have 
faithfully  followed  the  bent  of  their  genius  that  the  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge  have  ceaselessly  been  extended.  So  it  has  been 
in  this  matter  of  manipulative  surgery.”  It  is  in  this  spirit  I 
appeal  to  the  Faculty  once  more  for  that  fair  play  which  has 
hitherto  been  denied  me,  and  if  I  prefer  to  ask  for  it  with  self- 
control  and  good  temper,  it  is  not  that  I  the  less  resent  the 
bitter  prejudice  and  partisanship  which  have  for  years  refused  to 
look  into  my  claims.  H.  A.  Barker. 
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Under  the  aegis  of  an  Institution  called  the  North  London 
Christian  Evidence  League,  there  was  recently  published  a 
collection  of  letters  from  experts  in  various  branches  of  science 
which  were  answers  to  inquiries  made  by  the  League  as  to  the 
attitude  of  these  eminent  persons  towards  orthodox  beliefs.* 
The  eagerness  with  w^hich  the  editor  construes  the  vague  replies 
of  some  of  the  questioned  into  endorsement  of  current  dogmas 
says  more  for  his  shrewdness  than  for  his  candour,  while  the  state 
of  mind  which  believes  that  the  validity  of  any  creed  can  be 
settled  by  a  referendum  betrays  a  lack  of  humour  and  of  sense 
of  proportion.  What  value  can  there  be  in  assent  to  a  body  of 
alleged  facts  to  w^hich  no  tests  are  applicable ;  to  statements 
which  can  never  be  submitted  to  the  ordinary  canons  of  evidence ; 
statements  contained  in  ancient  documents  which  are  products 
of  an  age  when  the  unusual  was  explained  (if  things  were  ex¬ 
plained  at  all,  which  is  doubtful)  as  a  supernatural  event?  More¬ 
over,  when  assent  to  these  reported  occurrences  is  obtained,  what 
bearing  has  that  on  the  conduct  of  life?  What  relation  is  there 
between  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity  and  moral  codes?  As  Mr. 
Sturt  says  in  his  Idea  of  a  Free  Church,  “Historical  evidence 
could  never  do  more  than  predispose  a  man  to  try  how  a  sug¬ 
gested  religion  works  in  practice.  It  is  by  practice  that  religions 
are  validated  or  discredited.  Christianity  is  not  a  system  of 
evidence;  it  is  primarily  a  w’ay  of  looking  at  life”  (p.  85). 

The  tenacity  with  w’hich  the  Church  clung  to  dogmas  now 
discredited,  as,  for  example,  the  vicarious  theory  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment,  and  physical  torture  in  an  eternal  hell,  reasserts  itself  as 
the  dogmas  that  remain  entrenched  in  the  citadel  of  the  super¬ 
natural  are  challenged.  In  the  degree  that  men  of  high  intelli¬ 
gence  affirm  their  adherence  to  those  dogmas,  comfort  comes  to 
those  who  sit  in  uneasy  chairs  in  Zion.  Authority  determines 
the  opinions  of  most  of  us ;  in  the  domain  of  Science ,  legitimately 
so,  because  we  have  the  consensus  of  the  well-informed  and  the 
means  of  testing  for  ourselves  the  evidence  on  which  their  dicta 
are  based ;  but  in  the  domain  of  Theology,  illegitimately,  because 
the  authorities  are  not  in  accord,  and  because  no  means  of  testing 
the  data  on  which  their  dicta  are  based  are  producible.  But  the 
multitude  do  not  discriminate,  they  assume  that  the  man  who 

(1)  Head  before  the  “Heretics”  Society,  Cambridge. 

(2)  Religious  Beliefs  of  Scientists.  By  A.  H.  Tabrum.  (Hunter  and 
I/)nghurst,  London.) 
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can  speak  with  unchallenged  authority  on  the  subject  of  which 
he  is  a  master,  is  entitled  to  speak  wdth  like  authority  on  every¬ 
thing  else.  Some  satirist  has  said  “that  mere  denial  of  the 
existence  of  God  does  not  qualify  a  man  to  be  heard  on  matters 
of  higher  importance,”  and  it  may  be  said  conversely  that  mere 
assertion  of  belief  in  a  Creative  Pow'er  and  Ultimate  Purpose  in 
the  Universe  cannot  carry  more  weight  because  the  assertor  has 
made  important  discoveries  in  physical  science. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  more  confident  tone  adopted 
by  recent  defenders  of  the  remnants  of  “the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints  ”  has  its  explanation  in  a  reaction  which  has  set  in 
against  the  too  dogmatic  spirit  which,  a  couple  of  generations 
ago,  pervaded  certain  scientific  deliverances  in  the  enthusiasm 
begotten  by  discoveries  whose  effect  on  men’s  attitude  tow^ards 
phenomena  was  one  of  revolution.  “Old  things  passed  away, 
all  things  became  new'.”  But  to  make  discoveries  of  the  causes 
of  the  origin  of  species,  and  of  the  fundamental  identity  of  the 
matter  of  the  universe,  the  bases  of  assumptions  that  only  minor 
problems  aw'aited  solutions,  is  to  forget  w’hat  manner  of  spirit 
we  are  of.  As  M.  Duclaux  has  finely  said,  “It  is  because  science 
is  sure  of  nothing  that  it  is  always  advancing.”  We  may  add 
that  in  the  degree  that  theology  is  sure  of  anything,  stagnation 
is  its  doom. 

The  reaction  to  w'hich  reference  has  just  been  made  has  led 
minds  in  w'hom  the  wish  to  believe  is  greater  than  the  desire  to 
know’,  to  seize  the  more  eagerly  upon  certain  deliverances  of 
men  eminent  in  science,  the  apparent  effect  of  which  is  to  buttress 
the  shaken  structure  of  orthodox  beliefs.  As  illustrating  this,  in 
his  day,  the  w’ell-nigh  forgotten  Sir  Richard  Ow’en  secured  the 
benison  of  entirely-forgotten  bishops  because  of  his  contention 
against  Huxley  that  a  certain  lobe  in  the  human  brain,  know’n 
as  the  hippocampus  minor,  is  lacking  in  the  brain  of  anthropoid 
apes.  Ow’en  was  proved  to  be  in  the  wrong,  but  the  great  weight 
of  his  authority  as  a  comparative  anatomist  retarded,  and  in 
some  measure  still  retards,  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  the 
differences  between  man  and  ape  are  differences  of  degree  and 
not  of  kind. 

Again,  as  recently  as  1903,  a  lively  controversy  arose  in  The 
Times  out  of  a  statement  by  the  late  Lord  Kelvin  that  “modern 
biologists  were  coming  to  a  firm  acceptance  of  a  vital  principle," 
and  that  “a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  may  result  in  the 
formation  df  a  crystal,  but  when  w’e  come  to  living  matter 
scientific  thought  is  compelled  to  accept  the  idea  of  Creative 
Row’er.”  ^  The  Times,  in  a  leader  on  this  letter,  called  this  “a 

Letter  to  The  Times,  May  4th,  1903. 
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weighty  contribution  to  the  formation  of  just  opinion  on  the 
subject,"  whereupon,  with  a  logic  wholly  lacking  in  that  deliver¬ 
ance,  Sir  Thiselton-Dyer  contended  that  while  in  the  domain  of 
physics  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  dare  cross  swords  with 
Lord  Kelvin,  ‘‘for  dogmatic  utterance  on  biological  questions 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  is  better  equipped  than  any 
person  of  average  intelligence."  ^  Then  a  waft  of  fresh  air  was 
imported  by  Sir  Eay  Lankester  in  his  declaration  that  ‘‘the 
whole  order  of  nature,  including  living  and  non-living  matter, 
is  a  network  of  mechanism  the  main  features  of  which  have  been 
made  more  or  less  obvious  to  the  W’ondering  intelligence  of 
mankind  by  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  scientific  investigators. 
But  no  sane  man  has  ever  pretended  that  we  can  know,  or  ever 
can  hope  to  know,  or  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  knowing, 
whence  this  mechanism  has  come,  why  it  is  there,  whither  it  is 
going,  and  what  there  may  or  may  not  be  beyond  and  beside  it 
which  our  senses  are  incapable  of  appreciating.  These  things 
are  not  explained  by  ‘science,’  and  never  can  be."*  And,  it 
may  be  added,  the  theology  which  explains  them  has  yet  to  be 
discovered. 

Much  to  the  same  effect  had  been  said  before  by  Huxley  and 
Tyndall,  and  men  of  lesser  calibre,  and  much  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  said  since ;  but  in  some  influential  quarters  this  confes¬ 
sion  of  nescience  is  qualified  by  assumptions  of  knowledge  as  to 
a  meaning  and  purpose  at  the  core  of  things.  As  prominent 
examples  of  this  we  may  take  Sir  Oliver  Tjodge  and  Dr.  Alfred 
Russel  Wallace,  whose  re-affirmance  of  such  assumptions  con¬ 
stitute  the  main  purpose  of  their  most  recent  books ;  Sir  Oliver’s 
Reason  and  Belief  (Methuen  &  Co.)  and  Dr.  Wallace’s  World 
of  Ijife  (Chapman  and  Hall). 

Dr.  Wallace,  whose  mental  agility,  in  his  ninetieth  year,  is 
an  answer  to  every  counsel  of  despair  that  would  slacken  energy, 
gives  us  what,  practically,  is  his  last  will  and  testament,  because, 
he  tells  us,  it  is  his  ‘‘summary  and  completion  of  a  half-century 
of  thought  and  labour  on  the  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution."® 
The  body  of  facts  therein  has  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  ‘‘first,  a  Creative  Power  which  so  constituted  matter  as 
to  render  these  marvels  possible  ;  next ,  a  directive  Mind ,  which 
is  demanded  at  every  step  of  what  wc  term  growth  ;  and  lastly, 
an  ultimate  Purpose  in  the  very  existence  of  the  whole  vast  life- 
world  in  all  its  long  course  of  evolution  throughout  the  eons  of 
geological  time.  This  Purpose,  which  alone  throw's  light  on 
many  of  the  mysteries  of  its  mode  of  evolution,  T  hold  to  be  the 

(1)  Times,  May  7th,  1903.  (2)  Times,  May  19th,  1903. 

(3)  Preface,  p.  v. 
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development  of  Man,  the  one  crowning  product  of  the  whole 
cosmic  process  of  life-development  .  .  .  the  only  being  who  can 
appreciate  the  hidden  forces  and  motions  everywhere  at  work 
and  can  deduce  from  them  a  supreme  and  overruling  Mind  as 
their  necessary  cause.”  Further  on,  Dr.  Wallace  asserts  that 
“the  special  purpose  of  this  world  of  ours  is  the  development  of 
mankind  for  an  enduring  spiritual  existence  ...  for  which  the 
whole  object  of  our  earth  life  is  a  preparation.”  (Preface,  p.  vii.) 

With  this  quotation  should  be  linked  the  argument  with  which 
Dr.  Wallace’s  treatise  on  Darwinism  (published  in  1889)  con¬ 
cludes,  namely,  “that  there  were  at  least  three  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  organic  world,  when  some  new  cause  or  power 
must  necessarily  have  come  into  action.  The  first  stage  is  the 
change  from  the  inorganic  to  organic ;  the  next  stage  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  sensation  or  consciousness,  constituting  the  funda¬ 
mental  distinction  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  third  stage  is  the  existence  in  Man  of  a  number  of  his  most 
characteristic  and  noblest  faculties,  those  which  raise  him 
furthest  above  the  brutes  and  open  up  possibilities  of  almost 
indefinite  advancement  ”  (pp.  474-5). 

In  his  Riddles  of  the  Sphinx,  Dr.  Schiller  remarks  that  “A 
matter  of  fact  is  something  which  must  be  faced,  even  though  it 
may  be  unpleasant  to  do  so,  whereas  a  matter  of  opinion  may  be 
manipulated  so  as  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  every  occasion” 
(p.  364).  And  the  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  thesis  laid  down 
by  Dr.  Wallace  is  that  there  are  in  it  no  facts  to  be  faced,  only 
a  series  of  assumptions  in  support  of  which  not  a  shred  of  evidence 
that  can  be  sifted  is  offered.  It  would  seem  sufficient  to  say,  in 
refutation  of  these  assumptions,  that  their  acceptance  would  he 
destructive  of  the  entire  theory  of  the  processes  of  evolution 
which  an  ever-growing  body  of  facts  prove  that  if  they  operate 
anywhere,  they  operate  everywhere.  Heedless  of  this.  Dr. 
Wallace  advances  in  explanation  of  those  processes,  a  theory  that 
the  “organising  mind  need  not  be  infinite  in  its  attributes,”^  or 
“not  necessarily  wffiat  we  may  ignorantly  mean  by  ‘  omnipotent’ 
or  ‘  benevolent  ’  in  our  misinterpretation  of  what  we  see  around 
us.”  2  He  spurns  the  apparently  gratuitous  creation  by  theologians 
of  a  hierarchy  of  angels  and  archangels  with  no  defined  duties  but 
that  of  attendants  and  messengers  of  the  Deity,®  and,  no  doubt, 

(1)  p.  392.  (2)  p.  399. 

(3)  “  Preaching  at  St.  Paul’s,  Harringay,  the  Bishop  of  London  argued  that 
God  and  the  angels  were  always  near  us”  {Daily  Chronicle,  November  6th. 
1911).  There  was  published  in  December,  1911,  A  Study  of  Angels,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Swinstead  (Hodder  and  Stoughton),  to  which  Lord  Halsbury 
contributes  an  Introduction.  Probably  both  prelate  and  jurist  will  be  cited 
as  authorities  on  the  subject. 
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willingly  hands  over  explanation  of  the  belief  in  these  winged 
animals  to  the  comparative  mythologists.  But  this  is  only  to 
replace  them  by  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  “an  almost  infinite 
series  of  grades  of  beings  having  higher  and  higher  powers  in 
regard  to  the  origination,  the  development,  and  the  control  of 
the  Universe,”  “some  of  them  creating  by  their  will-power  the 
primal  universe  of  ether,”  and  others  “so  acting  upon  it  as  to 
develop  from  it,  in  suitable  masses  and  at  suitable  distances,”^ 
the  various  elements  of  matter  from  w^hich  nebulae  and  suns  are 
formed !  Hypotheses  have  their  value,  as  the  history  of  advance 
in  science  testifies,  but  they  must  be  of  the  workable  order,  and 
where  can  place  or  warrant  be  found  for  this  resuscitation  of 
animistic  beliefs?  The  functions  of  this  heavenly  host,  as  defined 
by  Dr.  Wallace,  appear  to  be  only  physical,  the  Deity  reserving 
to  Himself  the  moral  government  of  the  universe,  a  government 
which  Dr.  Wallace  contends  is  wholly  beneficent.  He  argues  that 
there  is  no  cruelty  in  Nature ;  “the  whole  system  of  life-develop¬ 
ment  is  that  of  providing  food  for  the  higher,”  and  the  pain  which 
is  a  fundamental  condition  of  that  system  is  not  maleficent,  but 
protective.  In  the  lowest  organisms,  wdiere  the  rudiments  of 
sensation  are  present,  it  is  practically  absent,  and  the  revolt  of  the 
humane  at  the  spectacle  of  animals  suffering  arises  from  “our 
whole  tendency  to  transfer  our  sensations  of  pain  to  them.”  “  The 
action  of  a  directive  purpose  meets  us  everywhere;  it  is  evident, 
for  example,  in  the  myriad  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  because  these 
supply  food  for  birds,  and  thus  indirectly  minister  to  the  existence 
of  song  and  plumage  whereby  the  ear  and  eye  of  man  are 
gratified  !  Dr.  Wallace  does  not  explain  what  beneficent  purpose 
lies  in  the  multiplication  of  blood-parasites  that  slay  their  thou¬ 
sands  by  the  appalling  “sleeping-sickness”  whose  venomous 
causes  man  is  striving  to  extinguish  ;  or  in  the  Californian  poison- 
vino  which,  when  brushed  against,  produces  eczema  over  the 
whole  body ;  or  in  the  macuna  bean  of  Zambesia,  whose  trodden- 
on  spines  revenge  the  assault  by  exuding  a  powder  so  skin- 
maddening  that  the  tortured  natives  will  Jump  into  a  crocodile- 
haunted  river  to  relieve  the  agony.  His  teleology  is  a  reversion 
to  the  smug  lessons  of  our  boyhood  when  “the  soul  of  good  in 
things  evil  ”  w’as  expounded  in  the  namby-pamby  literature  of 
such  books  as  Workers  without  Wage,  of  the  contents  of  which 
this  is  a  sample  : — 

Q.  :  Is  there  any  use  in  the  gadfly  and  his  like? 

:  Yes :  they  have  a  use  in  making  wild  cattle  move  from 
spot  to  spot,  and  in  preventing  the  flocks  and  herds  from  growing 
too  indolent. 

(1)  P.  393. 


(2)  P.  377. 
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The  purposeful  involves  the  ethical,  and  the  ethical  is  a  purely 
human  product.  Neither  good  nor  evil  can  be  imputed  to  Nature; 
hers  is  the  sphere  of  unbroken  sequence  which  man  can  oppose 
only  to  fail  in  the  attempt.  And  the  optimism  of  Dr.  Wallace 
has  dignified  retort  in  the  lines  in  which  Thomas  Hardy  addresses 
a  Deity  whom  he  pictures  as  reviewing  His  government  of  things 
at  a  year’s  end. 

“And  what’s  the  good  of  it,  I  said, 

What  purpose  made  you  call 

From  formless  void  this  Earth  I  tread. 

When  nine  and  ninety  could  be  said 
Why  nought  should  be  at  all? 

Yea,  Sire,  why  shaped  you  us,  ‘who  in 
This  tabernacle  groan?  ’ 

If  ever  a  joy  bo  found  therein. 

Such  joy  no  man  had  wished  to  win. 

If  he  had  never  known !  ”  I 

“Bigness  is  not  greatness,”  as  Emerson  says,  but  one  would 
presumably  expect  the  “  Creative  Power  ”  to  exhibit  some  sense 
of  proportion.  And  we  may  well  assume  absence  of  that  saving 
grace  if  Dr.  Wallace  can  make  good  his  rechauffe  of  the  anthropo¬ 
centric  theory  which  evolution  has  traversed,  and,  as  some  of  us 
think,  demolished.  A  survey  of  cosmic  development  can  hut 
suggest  the  reflection  that  the  purpose  which  Dr.  Wallace  sees 
in  the  universe  might  have  been  achieved  by  shorter  cuts.  The 
justification  for  the  existence  of  a  myriad  heavenly  bodies  and, 
to  make  quick  descent  from  these,  for  the  miscellaneous  or¬ 
ganisms  preceding  man,  the  most  remote  star  and  the  “dragons  of 
the  prime”  being  alike  agents  of  his  spiritual  evolution,  seems 
far  to  seek.  And  if  we  judge  from  the  history  of  only  these  last- 
named,  we  see  in  the  majority  of  them  a  series  of  unsuccessful 
experiments;  perchance  the  ‘’prentice  hands’  of  the  angelic 
auxiliaries  resulting  in  the  production  of  a  mass  of  superfluous 
unfit  to  secure  the  existence  of  the  fit.  Pointing  to  them.  Nature 
can  only  confess,  with  Beau  Brummel’s  valet  when  showing  to  a 
friend  of  his  master’s  a  heap  of  discarded  tics,  “These  are  our 
failures.” 

As  for  an  “enduring  spiritual  existence,”  to  once  more  quote 
Dr.  Schiller,  “The  end  and  origin  of  the  soul  are  alike  shrouded 
in  perplexities  which  religious  dogma  makes  serious  attempt  to 
dispel.  .  .  .  Whence  does  the  soul  come?  Does  it  exist  before 
the  body,  is  it  derived  from  the  souls  or  the  bodies  of  its  parents, 
or  created  ad  hoc  by  the  Deity?  Ts  Pre-existence,  Traducianism, 
or  Creationism  the  orthodox  doctrine?  The  first  theory,  although 


(1)  Fortnightly  Reviev),  January,  1907. 
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we  shall  see  that  it  is  the  only  one  on  which  any  rational 
eschatology  can  be,  or  has  been,  based,  is  difficult,  and  has  not 
figured  largely  in  religious  thought ;  but  the  other  two  are  alike 
impossible  and  offensive.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide 
which  supposition  was  more  offensive,  whether  that  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  immortal  spirits  should  be  a  privilege  directly  dele¬ 
gated  to  the  chance  passions  of  a  male  and  female ,  or  that  they 
should  have  the  power  at  their  pleasure  to  call  forth  the  creative 
energy  of  God.”  ^ 

Can  Dr.  Wallace  tell  us  at  what  precise  stage  in  man’s  develop¬ 
ment  the  Creative  Power  intervened  either  directly,  or  through 
his  “hosts  of  angels”?  Was  the  “enduring  spiritual  existence” 
conferred  on  Pithecanthropus  crectus,  or  postponed  till  he  had  be¬ 
come  more  pronouncedly  Homo  sapiens  ;  and  does  Eolithic  or 
Paleolithic  man  come  under  that  head?  As  to  the  “almost 
indefinite  advancement  ”  which  this  spiritual  endowment  was  to 
secure,  does  the  history  of  mankind,  from  the  dateless  Ancient 
Stone  Age  to  this  twentieth  century  of  the  Christian  era ,  show  that 
that  has  been  even  approximately  reached?  It  is  all  very  well  to 
point  to  the  altitudes  to  which  a  few  units  among  the  millions 
of  humankind  have  attained,  but  what  of  the  depths  in  which 
the  myriads  have  remained?  Is  not  any  tendency  to  smug  satis¬ 
faction  checked  by  even  the  most  superficial  acquaintance  with 
the  story  of  mankind,  with  its  record  of  the  millions  whose 
existence  has  been,  and  the  millions  whose  existence  to-day 
remains,  less  enviable  than  that  of  the  brutes?  of  the  millions 
whoso  eyes  were  opened  only  to  close  on  the  darkness  of  death? 
of  the  low  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  plane  on  which  all 
hut  an  infinitesimal  number  stand,  and  the  extinguishment  of 
many  of  these  in  the  fullness  of  their  power  and  usefulness? 
And  so  the  survey  might  be  extended  till  we  reach  the  degrading 
sequel  of  an  “enduring  spiritual  existence”  which  makes  proof 
of  its  survival  by  raps  and  knocks,  and  by  the  whole  bag  of  tricks 
of  the  mediums  for  ^diose  integrity  as  claimants  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  unseen  Dr.  Wallace  goes  bail.  For  it  is  in  his 
belief  in  the  validity  of  the  phenomena  of  spiritualism  that  the 
explanation  of  his  theories  is  found.  Take  this  as  culled  from 
many  proofs.  When  summoned  as  witness  in  an  action  brought 
by  one  Archdeacon  Colley  against  Air.  Alaskelyne,  Dr.  Wallace 
deposed  that  he  saw  a  white  patch  appear  on  the  left  side  of  a 
man’s  coat  and  grow  into  the  distinct  figure  of  a  woman  in 
flowing  drapery,  and  that  he  was  absolutely  certain  that  this 
was  a  spiritual  manifestation. ^  Further,  Dr.  Wallace,  face  to 
face  with  the  exposure  of  the  medium  Eusapia  Palladino, 

(1)  Riddle.n  of  the  Sphinx,  p.  572. 

(2)  Daily  Mad,  April  27th,  1907. 
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averred  that  that  detection  “in  no  way  got  rid  of  the  genuine 
phenomena  previously  witnessed.”  ^  Of  this  woman’s  perform¬ 
ances  Mr.  Frank  Podmore  says  that  the  w'hole  of  them  can  be 
explained  by  the  time-honoured  device  of  substitution  of  foot  or 
hand.^  And  the  end  and  aim  of  the  World  of  Life  is  made 
obvious  in  the  advice  which  Dr.  Wallace  gives  therein  to  his 
readers  to  study,  “as  dealing  with  the  ethics  and  philosophy  of 
spiritualism,”  the  late  Stainton  Moses’  Spirit  Teaching  and 
V.  C.  Desertes’  Psychic  Philosophy. 

Space  forbids  further  criticism  of  the  World  of  Life,  with  its 
limited  Deity  working  with  assistance  in  a  limited  Universe— for 
in  his  Man’s  Place  in  the  Universe  Dr.  Wallace  contends  that 
the  sidereal  system  is  finite — and  what  remains  available  must 
be  given  to  Sir  Oliver  Lodge’s  Reason  and  Belief. 

In  his  Substance  of  Faith  Allied  with  Science:  a  Catechism 
for  Parents  and  Teachers  (now  in  its  tenth  edition).  Sir  Oliver 
gives  as  his  credo,  “belief  in  one  Infinite  and  Eternal  Being;  a 
guiding  and  loving  Father,  in  whom  all  things  consist.”  Further, 
that  “the  Divine  Nature  is  specially  revealed  to  man  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  lived,  taught,  and  suffered  in  Pales¬ 
tine  1900  years  ago,  and  has  since  been  worshipped  by  the 
Christian  Church  as  the  immortal  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of 
the  World.”  He  also  believes  that  “man  is  privileged  to  under¬ 
stand  and  assist  the  Divine  purpose  on  this  Earth  ;  that  prayer 
is  a  means  of  communication  between  man  and  God,  and  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  ever  ready  to  help  us  along  the  wmy  towards 
Goodness  and  Truth,  so  that  by  unselfish  service  w^e  may  gradu¬ 
ally  enter  into  the  Life  Eternal,  the  Communion  of  Saints,  and 
the  Peace  of  God.” 

In  this  we  have  a  slightly  eviscerated  Apostles’  Creed,  to  which 
a  supplement  is  given  in  Reason  and  Belief.  The  basis  of  that 
book.  Sir  Oliver  submits,  is  “one  of  fact.”  Among  the  facts  is 
the  now  unchallengeable  one,  that  of  man’s  ancestry  “on  his 
bodily  side  through  the  animals,  whereby  a  terrestrial  existence 
was  rendered  possible  for  beings  at  a  comparatively  advanced 
stage  of  spiritual  evolution.  Plato  and  Shakespeare  and  Newton 
lay  then  in  the  w’omb  of  the  future.”  Probably  Sir  Oliver  had 
in  his  mind  Tyndall’s  famous  sentence  in  w'hich,  with  a  true 
“scientific  use  of  the  imagination,”  he  said  that  “all  our  philo¬ 
sophy,  poetry,  science  and  art — Plato,  Shakespeare,  Newton,  and 
Raphael — are  potential  in  the  fires  of  the  sun.” 

Now  for  the  assumption.  “There  must  have  come  a  time  when 
at  a  definite  stage  in  the  long  history  the  triumphant  hymn,  ‘It 

(1)  Letter  to  the  Daily  Chronicle,  January  24th,  1896. 

(2)  The  Newer  Spiritualism,  p.  144. 
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is  finished  ;  man  is  made,’  was  sung.”  Whether  the  vocalists  were 
of  the  angelic  type  with  which  the  Gospels  and,  with  a  difference. 
Dr.  Wallace,  make  us  familiar,  w'e  are  not  told,  neither  are  we 
helped,  in  seeking  to  arrive  at  the  process  of  the  making  of  man 
by  Sir  Oliver’s  hints  at  “pre-existence,”  or  at  our  being  “chips 
of  a  great  mass  of  mind,”  individuality  being  attained  in  the 
incarnation  of  these  “spiritual  fragments  in  their  several  bodies, 
and  thereby  the  permanence  of  personality  secured,  ...  for  no 
thoughtful  person  can  really  and  consistently  believe  that  the 
spirit  will  not  survive  the  body  ”  (pp.  10-11).  In  connection  with 
this  vague  ontology,  there  follows  a  chapter  on  the  “Advent 
of  Christ,”  in  whose  supernatural  birth  Sir  Oliver  apparently 
believes.  It  is  often  not  easy  to  catch  his  meaning,  the  words 
are  elusive,  but  he  says  that  to  him,  as  “a  student  of  science,” 
tbe  “historical  testimony  in  favour  of  that  momentous  Christian 
doctrine — the  Incarnation — is  entirely  credible.”  There  is  a 
watering-down  of  the  significance  of  this  in  his  remark,  “We  are 
all  incarnations,  all  sons  of  God  in  a  sense,  but,”  &c.,  &c. 
Anyway,  the  Incarnation  was  necessary,  because  man,  who  had 
hitherto  been  in  a  state  of  innocency,  like  the  animals,  having 
arrived  at  a  stage  when  he  realised  that  he  was  free  and  could 
“discriminate  between  good  and  evil,”  utilised  that  power  and 
fell,  whereby  sin  entered  into  the  world.  Help  has  been  rendered 
by  men  to  their  fellows ;  help,  too,  “by  other  beings  and  in  other 
ways” — “I  believe  this  to  be  literally  true”  (p.  40),  adds  Sir 
Oliver,  thus  joining  hands  with  Dr.  Wallace  in  his  theory  of  sub¬ 
sidiary  “powers  of  the  air.”  Nineteen  hundred  years  ago  “the 
Great  Spirit  took  pity  on  the  human  race  and  sent  the  Lord  from 
heaven  to  reveal  to  us  the  love,  the  pity,  the  long-suffering”  of 
the  God  whom  man  had  misunderstood.  In  Memoriam,  Words¬ 
worth,  and  the  Gospel  according  to  John,  are  the  chief 
“authorities  ”  cited  for  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Deity.  But  for 
the  statement  that  “while  Christ  was  incarnate  he  had  in  some 
real  sense  partially  forgotten  previous  existence,”  Sir  Oliver  is 
solely  responsible,  and  what  he  means  is  a  mystery  which  he 
alone  can  be  asked  to  solve.^  We  are  reminded  of  the  under¬ 
graduate’s  conclusion  in  an  answer  about  some  events  in  the  life 
of  Christ  which  Grant  Duff  gives  in  his  inimitable  Notes  from  a 
Diary.  “These  facts  are  not  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  and  there 

(1)  A  parallel  obscurity  is  supplied  in  Mr.  Chapman’s  Introduction  to  the 
Pentateuch  (Cambridge  University  Press,  1911)  when  commenting  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  Jesus,  in  quoting  from  those  writings,  accepted  the  current  belief 
in  their  Mosaic  authorship.  Mr.  Chapman  suggests  that  in  this  and  other 
matters  bearing  “on  Christ’s  knowledge  as  Man,’’  “in  some  manner  the  Divine 
Omniscience  wks  held  in  abeyance,  and  not  translated  into  the  sphere  of  human 
action  ’’  (p.  304). 
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is  no  allusion  to  them  in  the  Fathers,  but  they  are  full  detailed  by 
Dr.  Farrar.” 

There  is  only  brief  space,  and  certainly  small  necessity,  for 
reference  to  the  chapters  which  are  designed  “to  furnish  hints 
and  suggestions  for  the  effective  treating  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  light  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution.” 

To  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  the  miscellaneous  writings  grouped  under 
that  title — writings  of  unknown  or  disputed  authorship  and  of 
unsettled  date,  writings  some  of  which  are  compilations  and 
redactions  of  older  documents  and  incorporations  of  legendary 
materials  from  alien  sources — are  to  be  treated  as  vehicles  of  “a 
progressive  revelation,  embodying  the  story  of  the  chosen  race 
from  whom  Messiah  was  to  be  born  ”  :  Sir  Oliver  incidentally 
remarks  that  “we,  too,  are  a  chosen  people,”  thus  bandying 
terms  about  until  they  are  emptied  of  all  the  old  connotation. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  shares  the 
delusion  of  certain  eccentrics  that  the  British  are  descendants  of 
the  Ten  Lost  Tribes  ;  perhaps  his  remark  is  but  the  echo  of  verses 
which,  like  other  youths  brought  up  in  orthodox  beliefs,  he  may 
have  learned  in  the  Sunday  school. 

"  I  thank  the  goodness  and  the  grace 
Which  on  my  birth  has  smiled. 

And  made  me,  in  this  Christian  land, 

A  happy  English  child. 

“I  was  not  born,  as  thousands  are. 

Where  God  is  never  known. 

Nor  taught  to  pray  a  useless  prayer 
To  blocks  of  w’ood  and  stone.” 

And  so  on. 

Dealing  with  the  mythology  in  Genesis,  he  says  that  the  talk 
about  Jehovah  w'alking  in  the  garden  of  Eden  “is  a  poetical  mode 
of  expression  for  a  reality,  for  surely  from  a  beautiful  garden  the 
Deity  is  not  absent,”  and  some  pretty  verses  from  T.  E.  Brown 
are  cited  in  illustration.  Sir  Oliver  does  not  tell  us  what  “reality  ” 
underlaid  the  sequel  when  the  perambulating  Deity  asked  why 
Adam  hid  himself,  but  the  whole  chapter  is  more  suggestive  for 
what  it  omits  than  for  what  it  admits. 

It  is  impossible  even  to  summarise  the  facts  confuting  the 
theories  which  in  this  paper  are,  necessarily,  presented  only  in 
briefest  outline.  But  the  onus  prohandi  lies  on  those  who  advance 
them.  Assumptions  abound,  but  no  shred  of  proof  is  offered,  both 
authors  exemplifying  the  shrewd  axiom  of  Montaigne  that 
“nothing  is  so  firmly  believed  as  that  which  is  least  known.” 

While  admitting  that  the  mystery  of  origins  remains,  and  that 
mnnv  stages  in  the  process  are  obscure,  there  is  no  justification 
for  the  conclusion  that  what  is  unsolved  is  explicable  only  by 
assuming  a  dens  rx  mnchinn  acting  sporadicallv  and  arbitrarily. 
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The  cumulative  evidence,  ever  increasing  in  volume,  as  to  the 
fundamental  relationship  between  the  inorganic  and  the  organic, 
thereby  witnessing  to  the  unity  of  the  cosmos,  is  sufficing  refuta¬ 
tion.  The  real  question  at  issue  raised  in  both  volumes  is  man’s 
place  in  the  universe,  and  the  assumption  that  he  is  its  crowning, 
final  product.  Those  who  assign  him  a  special  place  therein  have 
to  reckon  with  the  evidence  supplied  by  comparative  anatomy  and 
comparative  psychology.  The  one  has  demonstrated  fundamental 
identity  between  the  apparatus  of  animals  and  man  ;  it  has  proved 
“that  the  structural  differences  which  separate  Man  from  the 
Gorilla  and  the  Chimpanzee  are  not  so  great  as  those  which 
separate  the  Gorilla  from  the  lower  apes  ” ;  ^  and  that  when  the 
blood  of  these  last-named  is  mixed  wdth  human  blood  the  serum 
of  the  one  destroys  the  blood-cells  of  the  other,  whereas  no  such 
effect  arises  when  the  blood  of  man  is  mixed  with  that  of  the 
anthropoid  apes.^  The  other  has  demonstrated  identity  of  be¬ 
haviour  between  the  higher  animals  and  man,  and  shown  that 
“the  development  of  mind  in  its  early  stages  and  in  certain 
directions  is  revealed  most  adequately  in  the  animal.  Its  mind 
exhibits  substantially  the  same  phenomena  which  the  human 
mind  exhibits  in  its  early  stages  in  the  child.”  ® 

So  widely-read  a  man  as  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  cannot  be  ignorant 
of  the  success  which  has  attended  the  application  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  method  to  mythology,  theology,  and  ethics.  But  not  a  hint 
of  this  is  breathed  in  Beason  and  Belief.  The  reader  will  close 
that  book  without  an  inkling  how  far  legendary  elements  enter 
into  the  historical  portions  of  the  Bible,  and  how  scrutiny  of  the 
Christian  documents  has  yielded  evidence  of  the  import  of  barbaric 
conceptions.  The  author  of  the  article  “Nativity”  in  the 
Encyclopcedia  Bihlica  says  of  the  myth  of  the  Virgin  birth  that 
“here  we  unquestionably  enter  the  circle  of  pagan  ideas,  ideas 
foreign  to  Judaism,”  while  to  such  shifts  are  modern  divines  of 
the  liberal  type  of  Dr.  Sanday  put,  that  that  scholar,  seeking  to 
account  for  the  silence  of  Mark  about  the  Incarnation,  says  that 
“possibly  Luke  had  a  special  source  of  information  connected  with 
the  court  of  the  Herods,  perhaps  through  Joanna,  wife  of  Chuza, 
the  King’s  steward.”^  Knowledge  of  so  “momentous”  an  event 
has  for  its  source  a  piece  of  back-stairs  gossip !  And  travelling 
backwards  to  the  so-called  previsions  of  a  Messiah,  on  which  Sir 
Oliver  lays  stress,  how  will  he  meet  the  acute  question  put  by 
Or.  Beuss  in  his  comment  on  the  oft-quoted  and  mistranslated 

(1)  Huxley’s  Man's  Place  in  Nature,  p.  103. 

(2)  Darwin  and  Modern  Science,  p.  129. 

(3)  Baldwin,  Story  of  the  Mind,  p.  35. 

(4)  Guardian,  February  4th,  1903. 
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verse  in  Isaiah  (vii.,  14)  about  the  child  to  be  born  of  a  “virgin,” 

“  What  consolation  would  Ahaz  have  had  if  the  Prophet  had  said 
to  him,  ‘  Do  not  fear  these  two  kings,  because  in  750  years  the 
Messiah  will  be  born  ’  ?  ”  i 

All  that  research  and  inquiry,  carried  on  in  that  scientific  spirit 
which  commends  itself  to  one  who  is  a  “student  of  science,”  have 
achieved  in  the  foregoing  and  many  other  cases,  has  no  reference 
in  these  inchoate  and  inconclusive  pages.  At  the  end  of  one  of  the 
chapters  a  brief  list  of  books  on  Hebrew  history  is  given,  but  these 
are  of  pseudo-liberal  type,  and  the  more  advanced  writings  of 
Canon  Cheyne,  Driver,  and  their  school  are  named  only  to  be 
dismissed  as  too  technical  for  the  public  for  whom  Sir  Oliver 
successfully  caters.  The  Encyclopcedia  Biblica  is  ignored. 

It  is  the  same  with  Ethics.  That  these  are  a  product  of  social 
evolution,  and  therefore  relative  in  their  standards ;  that  sin  is,  in 
its  essence,  an  anti-social  act;  that  morals  rest  not  on  divine 
codes,  but  on  human  relations,  of  all  this  there  is  never  a 
hint  in  Sir  Oliver’s  cryptic  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Fall.  Job’s  question,  “Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  with 
words?”  rises  to  the  lips  as  we  close  this  unsatisfactory  book, 
and  hence  the  w^arrant  for  application  of  the  term  “obscurantist” 
to  both  writers.  For  in  the  degree  that  they  affirm  the  truth  of 
the  unproved,  and  assume  that  on  certain  questions  the  canon  is 
closed,  they  put  a  bar  upon  inquiry,  and  encourage  the  ignorant 
and  the  timid,  the  “light  half-believers  of  our  casual  creeds,”  in 
lazy  acquiescence. 

There  is  so  much  to  admire  in  the  character,  so  much  to  imitate 
in  the  example  of  Dr.  Wallace,  that  animadversion  on  the  retro¬ 
grade  influence  of  his  writings,  in  the  degree  that  they  are  specula¬ 
tive,  is  a  thankless  task.  It  is  among  the  romances  of  Rcience, 
like  the  independent  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune  by  Adams 
and  Leverrier,  that  when  exploring  in  far-away  Ternate,  Dr. 
Wallace  should  have  hit  on  the  identical  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  origin  of  species  at  which  Darwin,  working  in  Cambridge, 
arrived.  And  it  is  to  the  abiding  honour  of  Dr.  Wallace  that 
Darwin’s  name  and  fame  w^ere  permitted  to  eclipse  his  own,  the 
one  willingly  yielding  to  the  other  the  glory  of  carrying  on  a  work 
which  culminated  in  the  publication  of  the  Origin  of  Species. 
For,  as  Professor  Baldwin  says  in  his  Darttin  and  the  Humanities, 
“the  Darwinian  theory  might  with  entire  appropriateness  have 
been  called  Wallaceism.”  And  the  Professor  fitly  dedicates  that 
book  to  “Alfred  Eussel  Wallace,  because,  like  that  of  his  co¬ 
worker,  his  interest  extends  to  all  the  humanities.”  It  may  be 
said  with  truth  that  his  interest  is  the  wider  of  the  two.  For 
throughout  his  long  and  strenuous  career  Dr.  Wallace  has  fought 
(1)  Le.<t  PropJihtp-i,  I.,  p.  233  (1876). 
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unwearyingly  for  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  “the  poor 
also  and  him  that  hath  no  helper.”  Social  and  economic  questions 
have  largely  occupied  his  pen  and  time,  and  if  in  his  latest  book  his 
optimism  shows  itself  in  the  conviction  that  this  is  the  best  of 
all  possible  worlds,  there  are  passages  in  it  born  of  a  burning 
indignation  at  man’s  misdeeds  towards  his  fellow-man  which 
arrest  approach  to  the  noble  ideals  in  whose  ultimate  fulfilment 
Dr.  Wallace  has  a  faith  that  we  fain  would  share.  Nor  has  he 
ever  concealed  his  rejection  of  current  creeds  as  having  no  corre¬ 
spondence  to  realities,  and  hence  has  been  under  neither  obliga¬ 
tion  nor  inclination  to  attempt  to  square  the  Christian  scheme 
with  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  Therefore,  the  deeper  is  the  regret 
that,  in  the  strange  obsession  of  a  mind  so  richly  endowed,  there 
should  be  fostered  the  one  heresy  with  which  science  can  make 
no  terms — the  denial  of  the  unity  and  unbroken  continuity  of  the 
totality  of  phenomena,  both  psychical  and  physical.  Such  devia¬ 
tions  from  the  normal  have  value  as  supplying  data  for  the  science 
of  mental  pathology. 

It  must  be  reluctantly  admitted  that  when  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
leaves  the  domain  of  physics,  wherein  he  is  a  deservedly  supreme 
authority,  for  that  of  theology,  he  passes  to  a  lower  plane.  He 
is  by  far  the  greater  obscurantist  of  the  two,  because  he  bewilders 
most  where  he  should  be  most  enlightening.  His  shambling, 
hesitating  gait  makes  him  no  sure-footed  guide  for  the  plain 
wayfarer  to  follow.  He  wrests  their  old,  straightforward  connota¬ 
tion  from  such  terms  as  revelation,  inspiration,  incarnation,  so 
that,  meaning  anything,  they  may  mean  everything.  In  an 
Address  to  the  Society  for  Psychical  Besearch  (Proceedings, 
Part  xxvi.,  pp.  14-15),  Sir  Oliver  said  that  in  dealing  with 
psychical  phenomena  a  hazy  state  of  mind  is  better  than  a  mind 
“keenly  awake  ”  and  “on  the  spot,”  and  one  has  the  feeling  that 
this  sort  of  self-hypnotising  process  has  affected  much  that  he  has 
to  say  about  questions  which  need  the  exercise  of  all  our  wits  to 
grapple  with. 

Rut  whether  it  be  his  Reason  and  Belief,  or  Dr.  Wallace’s 
World  of  Life,  their  radical  defect  is  the  assumption  that  certitude 
about  the  significance  of  the  universe  has  been  reached.  Quoting 
Plotinus,  Sir  Oliver  calls  him  “the  inspired,”  and  in  his  suggestive 
little  essay  on  the  Inner  Beauty,  Maeterlinck  says,  “of  all  the 
intellects  known  to  me  that  of  Plotinus  draws  the  nearest  to  the 
divine.”  Their  united  tribute  calls  to  mind  a  sentence  from  that 
philosopher  which  Sir  Oliver  and  Dr.  Wallace,  and  all  of  us,  may 
take  to  heart  :  “If  a  man  were  to  inquire  of  Nature  the  reason  of 
her  creative  authority,  she  would  say.  Ask  me  not,  but  understand 
in  silence.”  Edw.ard  Cloud. 
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INDIA’S  IMPERIALISTIC  INCLINATIONS  AND 
IDEALS. 


I. 

The  Fates  never  were  more  capricious  than  when  they  manipu¬ 
lated  human  affairs  so  that  the  report  of  a  bomb  thrown  at  the 
V’iceroy  of  India  deadened  the  echoes  of  the  rumour  recently 
circulated  by  a  news  agency  to  the  effect  that  a  movement  was 
afoot  in  the  Dependency  to  build  several  super-Dreadnoughts  and 
armoured  cruisers  to  police  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas,  and 
it  was  (juite  natural  that  those  who  watch  and  wait  for  [xditical 
omens  on  which  to  base  their  auguries  for  the  future  should  feel 
apprehensive  about  Hindustan’s  state  of  mind.  But  horrible  as 
this  outrage  undoubtedly  was,  those  who  judicially  review  current 
events  in  their  se(}uence,  instead  of  being  unduly  swayed  by  stray 
happenings,  will  refuse  to  look  upon  it  as  marking  the  beginning 
of  another  era  of  unrest  in  the  Peninsula,  just  as  they  did  not 
allow  the  unauthorised  announcement  about  the  Indian  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Navy  to  rouse  extravagant  expectations  in  their  hearts. 
Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  writers  of  mercurial  tempera¬ 
ment  exist  in  this  country — as,  alas !  they  are  to  be  found  every- 
w^here — who  are  ever  ready  to  pen  columns  of  alarum  or  rhapsody 
in  elaboration  of  cable  messages,  and  w’ho,  on  both  these 
occasions,  have  given  publicity  to  highly -coloured  accounts,  all 
that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  express  horror  at  the  tragedy 
enacted  at  Delhi  on  December  23rd  last  and  wait  for  the  result 
of  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  it  was  the  act  of  a  terrorist  and  the 
consummation  of  a  deep-laid  conspiracy,  or  the  revenge  of  an 
aggrieved  person,  or  merely  the  work  of  a  maniac,  just  as  it  would 
not  be  needful  to  do  more  than  point  out  the  fact  that  the  state¬ 
ment  about  the  probability  of  the  Indian  Princes  making  a  gift 
to  the  Imperial  Navy  at  best  could  not  be  taken  as  anything  more 
than  an  indication  of  Hindostan’s  good-wdll  toward  the  Empire. 
This  construction  could  be  put  upon  the  report  only  because  it 
came  on  the  heels  of  the  loyal  demonstrations  which  the  Oriental 
subjects  of  their  Majesties  gave  at  the  time  of  the  Royal  visit  to 
their  Eastern  Possession ;  and  because  ever  since  then  the 
political  temper  of  India  uniformly  has  been  sweet.  A  few’  years 
ago  the  Peninsula  was  in  such  an  ugly  mood  that  no  corre¬ 
spondent,  how^ever  imaginative  he  may  have  been,  w’ould  have 
dared  to  give  currency  to  such  a  story,  for  at  that  time  the 
announcement  would  have  borne  the  stamp  of  improbability  on  its 
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face.  As  it  was,  the  news  carried  considerable  conviction  with  it, 
solely  because  the  present  Indian  conditions  are  not  inimical  to  the 
carrying  out  of  such  a  project  as  the  one  suggested.  But  apart 
from  these  considerations,  the  announcement  about  the  Indian 
contingent  to  the  Navy  until  now'  has  failed  to  establish  its  locus 
standi,  and,  therefore,  many  of  the  newspaper  comments  con¬ 
cerning  it  made  in  this  country  necessarily  were  published  on  the 
principle  of  “counting  the  chickens  before  they  are  hatched.” 
Similarly,  it  would  be  idle  to  argue  from  the  attempt  made  on 
the  life  of  the  Governor-General  that  the  forces  of  Anarchism 
liave  slipped  from  the  leash,  and  that  sedition  is  likely  once  more 
to  run  riot  in  the  Dependency.  On  the  contrary,  it  emphatically 
must  be  stated  that  the  native  susceptibilities  have  been 
innelfably  shocked  by  this  dastardly  deed,  and  that  all  whose 
counsels  count  in  the  country  unhesitatingly  and  forcefully  have 
expressed  themselves  as  unequivocally  opposed  to  the  perpetra¬ 
tion  of  such  acts  of  violence.  Indeed,  if  any  omens  can  be 
descried,  these  protestations  that  have  come  singly  from  the 
leaders  and  collectively  from  various  groups  denote  that  Indian 
society  is  alive  to  the  necessity  of  throttling  lawlessness,  and 
that  the  Administration  can  expect  material  aid  from  the  natives 
in  putting  down  the  agencies  of  disruption.  This  fact — namely, 
that  all  enlightened  Indians  consider  the  growth  of  destructive 
influences  such  as  terrorism  to  be  a  menace  to  national  progress, 
and,  therefore,  they  are  eager  to  stamp  them  out — is  not  as  well 
recognised  in  this  country  as  it  ought  to  be.  But  those  Britons 
who  consider  contemporary  events  in  their  proper  perspective 
instead  of  [Kumcing  upon  one  or  two  unrelated  occurrences  and 
magnifying  their  importance,  cannot  but  realise  that  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  acts  of  the  boycott  and  bomb  days  of  the  last  lustrum 
actually  have  improved  Indo-British  relations,  and  that  if  the 
past  is  any  criterion  to  judge  by,  the  attempt  on  Lord  Hardinge’s 
life  (irrespective  of  its  terroristic  origin  or  otherwise)  will  not 
retard,  but  rather  will  give  an  impetus  to  this  rapprochcmcni , 
that  it  will  not  inspire  India  to  desire  to  cut  the  cords  that  tie  it  to 
Britain  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  but  will  impel  it  to 
strengthen  and  tighten  them.  How'ever,  since  the  question  of 
native  bearing  toward  the  sovereign  power  has  been  given  an 
up|)ennost  place  in  the  minds  of  f^ritons  by  the  outrage  perpe¬ 
trated  against  the  Viceroy,  and  l)y  the  rumour  circulated  ahoiit 
an  Indian  contribution  to  the  Navy,  and  since  the  offer  of  fleets 
to  augment  the  British  armada  made  by  the  Colonies  has  sug- 
jiested  the  query  as  to  what  India  proposes  to  subscribe  towards 
Imperial  defence,  the  occasion  fittingly  may  be  utilised  to  analyse 
Hindostan’s  attitude  towards  the  Empire. 
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II. 

The  most  practical  manner  in  which  to  arrive  at  a  definite 
conclusion  in  regard  to  the  real  Indian  sentiment  towards  the 
Empire  will  be  rapidly  to  sketch  the  history  of  political  activity 
in  modern  India  (necessarily  confined  to  the  educated  men,  who, 
alone,  are  intelligent  enough  to  take  an  interest  in  public  affairs); 
since  it  is  impossible  to  judge  the  sincerity  of  the  native  feeling 
for  Great  Britain  without  carefully  determining  whether  or  not 
their  ambition  for  self-government  is  compatible  with  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  Peninsula  in  the  Empire. 

Strictly  speaking,  political  agitation  in  India  began  about  a 
generation  ago,  when  the  Indian  National  Congress  was  founded, 
largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  Englishman,  Allan 
Octavian  Hume,  C.B.,  who  recently  passed  away.  Immediately 
after  its  formation  it  set  out  to  call  the  attention  of  the  British 
rulers  to  the  grievances  of  the  brown  people  whom  they  ruled, 
and  to  press  upon  the  notice  of  the  Administration  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  satisfying  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  literate  classes. 
The  modus  operandi  adopted  was  to  pass  resolutions  at  confer¬ 
ences  held  in  various  Indian  metropolises,  and  submit  them  to  the 
authorities.  In  its  initial  stages  this  body  suffered  a  schism,  the 
educated  Mahomedans,  led  by  the  late  Sir  Syed  Ahmed  Khan, 
refusing  to  lend  it  their  support ;  and  though  since  this  defection 
many  Islamite  delegates  have  attended  its  meetings,  and  an 
eminent  Musalman  has  presided  over  one  of  its  sessions,  yet  the 
assembly  to  this  day  has  remained  non-AIoslem — a  fact,  be  it 
noted,  grudgingly  admitted  by  the  Congressmen  themselves. 
While  at  some  of  the  sittings  held  previous  to  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century  some  rhetoricians  indulged  in  strong  criticisms 
of  Administrative  acts,  on  the  whole  the  discussion  of  Govern¬ 
mental  policies  was  carried  on  in  a  responsible  manner,  and  the 
demands  formulated,  though  oft-times  quite  insistent,  respectfully 
were  w'orded. 

Following  the  partition  of  Bengal,  however,  a  change  came 
over  a  section  of  the  men  composing  this  “  unofficial  parliament.” 
Some  of  the  Bengali  delegates  w’hose  susceptibilities  had  been 
hurt  by  this  measure,  sought  to  ventilate  their  grievance  by 
restraining  the  Congress  from  extending  a  w’elcome  to  the  present 
King  and  Queen  (then  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales)  during 
their  Indian  tour  of  1905,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  seek  to 
commit  the  organisation  to  an  India-wdde  boycott  of  British 
goods.  The  expression  of  such  sentiments  marked  a  new  depar¬ 
ture  in  the  history  of  the  body.  Had  the  influence  of  saner  and 
more  moderate-minded  men  (like  the  Hon.  Gopal  Krishna 
Gokhale,  C.I.E.,  who  presided  at  this  session)  not  prevailed,  the 
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radicals  certainly  would  have  succeeded  in  this  object.  As  it  was, 
they  did  induce  the  assemblage  to  set  the  seal  of  its  approval  on 
the  boycott  of  British  goods  in  Bengal  as  a  protest  against  the 
bisection  of  that  Province.  The  next  meeting  was  convened  the 
following  December,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Dadabhai 
Naoroji,  on  which  occasion  the  Extremists  displayed  much  greater 
impatience  than  they  had  exhibited  the  year  before.  One  of  the 
leaders  not  only  went  to  the  length  of  advocating  the  boycott  of 
British  manufactures,  but  also  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  alien  rulers,  officially  or  socially. 
At  this  meeting  the  sagacity  displayed  by  the  president  (the  first 
native  of  Hindostan  to  sit  at  Westminster  as  a  representative  of 
a  British — and  not  Indian — constituency)  alone  saved  the  day, 
and  the  convention  refused  to  countenance  the  line  of  action  so 
impassionedly  advocated  by  the  ardent  spirits.  But  the  storm 
was  averted  only  for  a  year.  When  the  National  Congress  met 
at  Surat  in  1907,  the  turbulent  section,  headed  by  Mr.  Bal 
Gangadhar  Tilak,  effectively  blocked  the  way  for  peaceful  dis¬ 
cussion,  obliging  the  president-elect  (Dr.  Bash  Behari  Ghosh, 
C.I.E.)  to  call  in  the  police  to  disperse  the  gathering. 

As  a  sequel  to  this,  the  Congress  was  split  in  twain.  Only 
those  Indians  attended  the  next  convention  who  were  willing  to 
recognise  India’s  relation  with  Great  Britain  as  God-ordained, 
and  to  promise  not  to  seek  to  undermine  it  by  overt  or  covert 
means,  but  to  direct  their  efforts  to  secure  autonomy  within  the 
Empire  strictly  along  constitutional  lines,  while  thosp  who  avowed 
their  longing  for  a  free  and  untrammelled  administiation  avoided 
it.  From  then  on  political  agitation  was  divided,  one  section 
being  pledged  to  work  for  the  continuance  of  British  association, 
the  other  aiming  at  altogether  liberating  India  from  the  foreign 
yoke  and  setting  up  a  government  absolutely  independent  of 
English  co-operation  or  control.  Of  course,  it  manifestly  would 
be  unjust  to  convey  the  impression  that  they  urged  that  the 
country  at  once  should  be  wrenched  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
dominant  Power — they  merely  desired  India  to  be  free  in 
course  of  time.  It  would  be  equally  wrong  to  imply  that  all 
those  who  avowed  their  desire  to  see  their  country  emancipated 
from  British  domination  gave  themselves  up  to  propagating  secret 
societies,  making  bombs,  and  laying  in  stores  of  revolvers  and 
ammunition,  or  inciting  others  to  do  so.  However,  terrorist 
tragedies  began  to  take  place  soon  after  the  rise  of  the  Extremist 
party,  and  these  were  regarded  as  acts  perpetrated  by  unbalanced 
youths  led  astray  by  the  incendiary  preachings  of  the  radical 
leaders  of  this  section.  All  authorities  agree  that  unquestionably 
the  ideal  of  free  Hindostan  gave  birth  to  the  Indian  Nihilist,  who 
believed  that  the  quickest  way  to  get  rid  of  the  foreigners  was  to 
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terrorise  them  by  pitching  bombs  and  firing  shots  at  members  of 
the  Administration. 

The  sudden  development  of  anarchy  forced  the  Government  of 
India  to  adopt  stringent  measures  to  stamp  it  out.  Those  sus¬ 
pected  of  complicity  in  fomenting  trouble  between  the  rulers  and 
the  ruled  were  hunted  down  by  the  police,  prosecuted  in  the 
courts,  and,  on  conviction,  severely  punished.  Those  who  were 
considered  by  the  authorities  to  be  pulling  the  strings  from  behind 
the  scenes  of  disorder,  directing  the  actions  of  the  puppets  who 
actually  committed  the  crimes,  in  about  a  dozen  cases,  were 
deprived  of  their  liberty  without  being  formally  charged  or  tried 
— a  summary  action  which  has  been  much  criticised  by  some  and 
lauded  by  others.  Special  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  the 
press  and  platform  w^as  enacted  and  immediately  put  into  force. 
While  the  Indian  Administration  thus  was  seeking  to  crush  the 
spirit  of  revolt,  Mr.  John  (now  Lord)  Morley  persuaded  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  concede  certain  legislative  rights  and  privileges  to 
Indians  calculated  partially  to  satisfy  the  ambitions  of  the 
moderate  native  politicians. 

The  combined  effect  of  these  conciliatory  and  repressive  mea¬ 
sures  tended  to  cool  the  inflamed  Indian  passions.  At  the  close 
of  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century  the  political  i>enduluni 
almost  had  righted  itself.  Acrimonious  agitation  and  anarchistic 
outbursts  practically  had  disappeared.  The  influence  of  those 
who  subscribed  to  the  ideals  of  the  Indian  National  Congress— 
e.g.,  those  who  professed  the  conviction  that  Hindostan  indissol¬ 
ubly  w'as  bound  up  with  Great  Britain,  and  that  Indians  should 
be  satisfied  with  self-government  wdthin  the  Empire,  granted 
little  by  little  and  at  some  future  time  and  not  all  at  once,  or 
immediately— once  again  dominated  Hindu  public  opinion. 

A  step  may  be  retraced  here  in  order  to  survey  the  activity  of 
the  Indian  Mahomedans.  On  seceding  from  the  Congress  they 
decided  to  eschew  all  agitation  and  devote  themselves  to  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  amongst  their  co-religionists.  They  faith¬ 
fully  followed  this  policy  until  Lord  Morley’s  proposals  to  give 
concessions  to  Indians  were  formulated.  At  that  time  the  leaders 
of  the  community  formed  an  organisation  under  the  title  of  the 
“All-Indian  Moslem  League,”  in  order,  as  they  declared,  “to 
protect  the  political  and  other  rights  of  Indian  Musalmans,  and 
to  place  their  needs  and  aspirations  before  the  Government  in 
temperate  language.”  The  promoters  of  the  organisation  worked 
with  such  intelligence  and  with  such  purpose  that  within  a  few 
months  of  its  inception  the  majority  of  educated  Indian  Maho¬ 
medans,  with  one  voice,  were  demanding  that  in  the  grant  of 
political  concessions  to  India  the  minority  interests  of  the  Islamites 
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should  be  safeguarded.  The  authorities  yielded  to  this  agitation 
and  conceded  special  electoral  privileges  to  Indian  disciples  of 
Mahomet — much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  Hindus.  Ever  since  then 
the  league  has  been  energetic  in  ventilating  the  grievances  and 
voicing  the  wishes  of  the  Followers  of  the  Prophet. 

Though  the  members  of  this  body  are  swayed  by  a  strong  pan- 
Islamic  sentiment  w'hich  often  causes  them  insistently  to  request 
their  Western  rulers  to  protect  Turkey  and  Persia  from  European 
(lespoilers,  yet  their  devotion  to  the  Crown  is  unquestioned,  and, 
like  the  Hindu  Congressmen,  they  believe  that  India  indissolubly 
is  united  with  Great  Britain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first 
object  of  the  “All-India  Moslem  League,”  as  set  forth  in  its 
official  publication,  is:  “To  promote  among  Indian  Musalmans 
feelings  of  loyalty  toward  the  British. Government,  and  to  remove 
any  misconception  that  may  arise  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  with  regard  to  any  of  its  measures.” 

A  word  also  may  be  said  about  the  political  activity  of  the  Sikhs, 
another  minority  whose  importance  deservedly  is  measured  by  its 
martial  services  to  Great  Britain,  and  not  merely  by  its  numerical 
strength.  Until  the  Morleyan  reforms  w'ere  proposed,  the  leaders 
of  this  community,  like  those  guiding  the  destinies  of  the  Indian 
Mahomedans,  sedulously  avoided  agitation,  concerning  them¬ 
selves  with  social  reform  and  intellectual  advancement.  But  the 
grant  of  special  privileges  to  the  Moslems  awakened  in  the  Khalsa 
the  desire  to  be  favoured  in  a  similar  manner — a  wish  which  has 
not  yet  been  gratified,  or  even  seriously  considered,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  promoters  of  the  movement.  Despite  their 
failure  in  this  respect,  however,  the  Sikhs  have  not  become  em¬ 
bittered,  and  their  aspirations  always  have  found  respectful 
expression.  It  seems  superfluous  to  add  that  the  Sikh  attitude 
towards  British  rule  to-day  continues  to  be  that  of  friendship,  as 
it  has  been  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Mutiny. 

Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  lustrum,  the  Hindus, 
Mahomedans,  and  Sikhs,  one  and  all,  showed  a  decided  disin¬ 
clination  to  sever  the  ties  binding  India  to  Great  Britain.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  agitation  in  modern  India,  the  desire  of 
practically  all  those  capable  of  thinking  upon  such  subjects  had 
been  to  maintain  this  association  unimpaired  ;  and  though  the 
radicals,  during  the  course  of  the  last  decade,  did  recede  from 
this  position  and  set  up  a  demand  for  “free  India,”  most  of  them 
revised  their  policy  and  reverted  to  their  original  views,  favouring 
the  preservation  of  the  Peninsula’s  connection  with  its  present 
Occidental  over-lord.  Thus,  when  the  present  lustrum  opened, 
India  had  resumed  its  normal  political  state. 

It  must  not  be  concluded  from  this  that  at  that  time  all  friction 
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between  Indian  and  British  interests  had  been  done  away  with. 
On  the  contrary,  much  ground  still  existed  for  agitation.  For 
instance,  the  natives  noticed  that  the  higher  ranks  of  all  Indian 
services  almost  altogether  were  filled  with  Englishmen ;  Indians 
had  no  control  over  the  revenue  or  tariffs,  and  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  cloth  was  penalised  by  an  excise  duty  fastened  upon  the 
Peninsula  from  the  outside.  However,  a  new  spirit  animated  the 
Indian  politicians.  During  the  period  of  trouble  that  had  just 
passed  they  had  come  to  realise  that  any  clashing  of  interests  that 
might  exist  betw^een  the  Indians  and  the  Britons  was  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  nature.  They  saw  that  an  increasingly  large  number  of 
Indians  were  succeeding  in  securing  responsible  and  lucrative 
posts;  and,  certain  of  the  soundness  of  their  claim  that  the 
services  of  a  country  should  belong  to  the  sons  of  the  soil,  and 
believing  in  the  British  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play,  they  fully 
expected  that  a  time  would  come  in  the  future  when  the  impor¬ 
tant  posts  no  longer  wmuld  be  monopolised  by  outsiders,  and  when 
the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  ranks  in  the  Administration  sub¬ 
stantially  would  be  filled  by  natives.  At  any  rate,  all  (but  the 
petty-minded)  began  to  realise  that  their  motherland — which  had 
been  able,  in  the  past,  to  care  for  millions  of  Hindu  and  Maho- 
medan  invaders,  was  vast  enough  to  provide  careers  for  a  few 
thousand  Britons — and  they  felt  that  India  (still  unable  indepen¬ 
dently  to  manage  its  own  affairs)  was  not  justified  in  grumbling 
at  the  “drain”  on  its  resources  which  the  foreigners  caused, 
when,  in  return  for  the  money  thus  expended,  it  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  an  efficient  Administration.  Similarly,  native 
manufacturers  had  begun  to  recognise  that  Great  Britain — the 
mother  of  power  industries — and  India — a  mere  tyro  in  the  realm 
of  modern  industrialism — really  possessed  separate  spheres  of 
action  which  did  not  at  all  encroach  upon  each  other — that  for 
decades  Hindostan,  unable  to  manufacture  the  heavy  machinery 
required  by  it,  would  have  to  depend  upon  the  outside  world  for 
it,  and  that,  at  the  worst.  Great  Britain,  in  its  commercial 
relations  with  the  Peninsula,  merely  may  have  to  readjust  itself 
and  become  a  purveyor  of  machinery  instead  of  a  supplier  of 
finished  goods.  Such  realisations  naturally  gave  rise  to  the 
feeling  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  minimise  any  friction 
that  might  exist  between  Indian  and  British  interests,  and  to 
promote  the  community  of  interests  between  the  two  countries. 
This  spirit  of  harmony  still  further  was  fostered  by  the  fact  that 
practically  all  Indians  were  united  in  the  belief  that  self-govern¬ 
ment  within  the  Empire  would  satisfy  their  political  ambitions, 
and,  all  statements  made  by  British  politicians  and  others  regard¬ 
ing  the  lack  of  Indian  capacity  for  autonomy  to  the  contrary,  that 
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nothing  but  lack  of  Indian  development  could  withhold  it  from 
the  people.  Having  abandoned  the  impatient  attitude  that  some 
had  assumed  in  the  middle  of  the  last  decade,  they  felt  free  to 
confess  that  autonomy,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  could  be 
secured  only  by  instalments,  and  they  were  willing  patiently  to 
wait  for  the  ripeness  of  time  to  bring  them  additional  rights  and 
privileges.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade  now  running 
its  course,  the  forces  making  for  cordiality  in  the  relations 
between  Britain  and  Hindostan  were  in  the  ascendant. 

The  Eoyal  visit  of  1911  brought  a  new'  consciousness  to  India. 
The  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  on  its  soil  visualised 
the  subtle  link  which  connects  the  Peninsula  with  Great  Britain. 
For  the  first  time  the  bond  which,  up  till  then,  had  been  merely 
abstract  and  theoretical,  became  concrete  and  actual.  Though 
the  average  educated  Indian  had  professed  loyalty  to  the  British 
Crown,  and  even  had  vowed  not  to  do  anything  calculated  to 
subvert  the  existing  order  of  things,  yet,  up  till  the  time  of  the 
Imperial  tour,  this  had  remained  a  sort  of  formula  of  passionless 
philosophy — a  dogma  of  a  negative  character.  The  compliment 
conveyed  by  the  Boyal  presence  in  India,  coupled  with  the  effect 
of  the  sympathetic  pronouncements  of  King  George,  coming  at 
the  moment  when  Hindostan  w'as  in  an  ideally  receptive  mood, 
infused  a  new  spirit  into  this  relationship — converted  it  into  a 
positive,  living  force. 

As  a  direct  result  of  this,  India  to-day  is  inspired  with  the 
desire  not  merely  to  preserve  the  status  quo  into  which  it  has 
been  drifted  by  the  tide  of  Fate,  but  longs  to  weld  the  bonds  that 
link  it  to  the  British  Empire — to  become  a  willing  partner  in  the 
Federation.  Emphasis  must  be  laid  upon  this  transformation 
from  negative  to  positive  feeling,  because  it  constitutes  a  funda¬ 
mental  change  whose  potentiality  it  would  be  impossible  to 
exaggerate.  Since  the  Imperial  visit,  the  entire  Press  and  plat¬ 
form  of  the  Peninsula  constantly  have  been  furnishing  unmistak¬ 
able  evidence  that  India  desires  its  union  wnth  Great  Britain  to 
be  considered  one  of  will  rather  than  one  of  compulsion. 

It  is  only  to  be  expected  that  such  sentiments  should  be 
cherished  by  Indians  when  it  is  considered  that  during  the  many 
decades  that  Brilish  and  natives  have  lived  side  by  side  in  the 
Dependency,  practically  negligible  strife  has  marred  their  inter¬ 
course.  Propinquity  naturally  has  led  to  a  mutual  understanding 
and  liking.  Moreover,  a  large  number  of  Indians  have  gone 
through  the  modern  scholastic  institutions  built  by  the  English, 
where  their  minds  have  been  stamped  w'ith  the  British  educa¬ 
tional  die.  The  native  boys  and  girls  (for  thousands  of  females 
have  passed  through  these  schools),  notwithstanding  their 
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inherent  conservatism,  have  become  impressed  with  Western 
ideals.  Thus,  intellectual  sympathy — unquestionably  the 
strongest  of  ties — has  been  established  between  the  educated 
Indians  and  the  ruling  nation,  and  year  by  year  the  cultured 
autochthones  and  Britons  more  and  more  are  being  drawn 
together. 

In  this  connection  it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that  even  now  some 
Indians  continue  to  remain  unreconciled  to  the  Administration, 
and  that  there  is  every  likelihood  of  their  remaining  disaffected. 
However,  their  number  is  not  large ;  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
obstreijerous  group  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  educated  Indian 
community,  while  the  strength  of  those  belonging  to  this  section 
w^ho  w'ould  resort  to  terrorist  methods  to  achieve  their  end  is  still 
less.  The  majority  of  enlightened  Indians  (even  though  some  of 
them  may  have  held  extreme  views  during  the  recent  period  of 
stress)  wish  to  strengthen  India’s  connection  with  the  British 
Empire.  Outrages  perpetrated  against  officials  cannot  alter  this 
fact— all  that  they  can  do  is  to  substantiate  the  statement  that 
despite  all  repressive  and  conciliatory  methods,  some  Indians 
persist  in  remaining  outside  the  zone  of  cordiality  between  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled,  and  continue  to  endeavour  to  undermine 
British-Indian  relations.  But  there  is  nothing  to  be  wondered  at 
if,  in  such  a  large  population  as  that  of  the  Oriental  Dependency, 
composed  of  such  diverse  racial  elements,  professing  such  differ¬ 
ing  religions,  a  limited  number  of  natives  should  remain  unrecon¬ 
ciled  to  the  dominant  power.  Indeed,  in  this  respect,  Hindostan 
cannot  be  said  to  be  unique,  or  worse  off  than  other  lands  :  for 
radicals  exist  everywhere,  especially  in  all  “modern”  civilised 
communities.  But  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  fanatics,  and 
the  tragedies  enacted  by  them,  the  general  native  sentiment 
increasingly  is  in  favour  of  cementing  the  Imperial  bonds. 

III. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  sentiment  which  is  being  displayed 
towards  Great  Britain  by  the  educated  Indians,  a  survey  may  he 
made  of  Hindustan’s  present  position  in  the  Empire. 

India,  as  every  schoolboy  know^s,  is  not  a  British  Colony,  but 
is  a  Dependency.  That  term  very  aptly  describes  the  dependent 
2>lace  that  Hindostan  occupies  in  the  Empire.  It  is  in  the  group 
without  being  of  it — a  veritable  pariah  amongst  the  over-seas 
dominions. 

To  justify  this  statement  it  may  be  noted  that  India  is  debarred 
from  the  counsels  of  the  Empire.  Its  immigrants  are  excluded 
from  the  Colonies,  or  are  admitted  merely  on  sufferance  and  forced 
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to  bear  many  indignities.  On  par  with  Ireland  in  not  having  an 
autonomous  government,  India  has  no  representation  in  the 
House  of  Commons — a  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Emerald  Isle.  To  be  sure,  the  King’s  brown  subjects  may  settle 
in  the  British  Isles,  and,  without  going  through  any  specific  form 
of  naturalisation,  possess  not  only  the  right  to  vote,  but  also  be 
eligible  to  become  representatives  of  (British  and  not  Indian) 
constituencies  in  the  House  of  Commons  :  two  Indians,  Mr. 
Dadabhai  Naoroji  (Liberal)  and  Sir  Mancherjee  M.  Bhownaggree 
(Conservative)  having  sat  at  Westminster.  The  effect  of  this, 
however,  considerably  is  marred  by  the  fact  that  whereas  White¬ 
hall  does  not  compel  the  Colonies  to  pay  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
Colonial  Offices,  it  does  force  Hindostan  to  pay  the  bills  for  the 
India  Office,  and  further,  by  the  fact  that  the  Imperial  authorities 
virtually  are  powerless  to  make  the  Colonies  accord  to  Indians  the 
treatment  to  which  they  are  entitled  as  British  subjects. 

Quite  apart  from  these  considerations,  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  though  many  decades  have  gone  by  since  the  Peninsula’s 
government  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British  Sovereign,  there 
is  much  in  the  association  between  India  and  Britain  which  would 
imply  that  the  natives  of  the  Oriental  Dependency  yet  are  con¬ 
sidered  far  from  worthy  of  being  trusted  with  ideal  implicitness. 
.\mple  support  for  this  statement  is  to  be  found  in  many  existing 
circumstances,  the  more  important  of  which  may  be  stated  ; — 

(1)  No  man  of  the  soil  can  aspire  to  a  commission  in  the  army, 
all  regiments  in  India  being  ofi&cered  by  Britons.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  splendid  militant  races  in  Hindostan  amongst 
whom  the  fighting  tradition  still  is  very  much  alive,  and  who,  not 
long  ago,  sent  to  the  front  generals  whose  bravery  and  ability 
unstintingly  were  recognised  and  praised  by  the  English  com¬ 
manders  pitted  against  them  in  conflict,  only  one  inference — that 
which  has  been  indicated — can  be  drawn.  The  fact  that  many 
Indians  have  been  installed  in  high  civil  offices  lends  greater  force 
to  this  argument. 

(2)  Non-Christian  Indians,  with  the  exception  of  one  small 
sect,  are  not  permitted  to  enroll  themselves  as  volunteers. 
Strange  to  say,  this  restriction  operates  not  only  against  the 
Hindus  and  Mahomedans,  but  also  applies  to  the  Sikhs,  who,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  have  poured  out  their  life-blood  for 
Britain.  Any  unprejudiced  person  would  think  that  it  would  be 
to  the  British  interest  to  keep  the  martial  spark  alive  in  the 
breasts  of  those  male  members  of  the  Khalsa — and  there  is  a  large 
number  of  them — who  do  not  enter  military  service,  by  permitting 
them  to  become  volunteers.  The  Indians’  desire  to  serve  as 
volunteers  unquestionably  shows  that  they  clamour  not  only  for 
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privileges,  but  also  that  they  are  anxious  to  discharge  their  share 
of  responsibility  for  national  defence.  This  in  itself  is  a  develop¬ 
ment  deserving  to  be  appreciated,  and  not  crushed. 

(3)  Ever  since  the  suppression  of  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  of  1857, 
Indians  have  been  disarmed,  and  the  Arms  Act  to  this  day  is 
enforced  with  such  rigour  that  the  exemptions  grudgingly  per¬ 
mitted  by  it  are  doled  out  with  such  a  niggardly  hand  by  the 
Executive  that  human  and  animal  life  in  many  localities  is 
jeopardised  by  dangerous  beasts,  which  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world  promptly  would  be  killed. 

Besides,  to  all  Indians  who  have  been  at  all  associated  with 
members  of  the  ruling  race,  it  appears  that,  when  pondering  over 
India’s  relations  with  the  Empire,  most  Britons  are  unable  to 
banish  from  their  brains  the  thought  that  the  natives  of  the 
Dependency  are  not  Anglo-Saxons — not  even  whites — and,  firmly 
believing,  as  they  do,  that  “blood  is  thicker  than  water,”  they 
instinctively  look  upon  the  connection  as  one  forced  upon  the  land 
of  Ind  by  the  Englishman’s  sword  and  maintained  by  British 
bayonets.  Indeed,  to  listen  to  some  is  to  believe  that  the  rulers 
constantly  are  standing,  sword  in  hand,  over  the  cowering  natives, 
and  that  the  educated  Indian  is  the  natural  enemy  of  Pax 
Britannica. 

Such  a  mental  mood  will  not  permit  the  Briton  to  recognise 
that  while  India  doubtless  has  benefited  from  its  connection  with 
its  Western  overlord,  inasmuch  as  the  Occidental  administrators 
have  made  life  and  property  secure,  have  rendered  the  incidence 
of  taxation  equitable,  have  made  provision  for  the  dispensation  of 
justice  irrespective  of  the  socal  position  or  religious  belief  of  the 
litigants,  have  established  schools  and  colleges  for  the  education 
of  the  rising  generation,  have  provided  facilities  for  communica¬ 
tion,  have  built  irrigation  canals,  have  promoted  agriculture, 
industries,  and  commerce,  and  have  sought  to  bring  India  up  to 
the  level  of  other  civilised  nations,  Hindostan,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  of  some  use  to  Great  Britain.  For  instance,  the  Oriental 
Dependency  for  two  centuries  has  provided  thousands  of  Britons 
with  civil  and  military  careers — paying  them  handsome  salaries 
and  pensions.  It  has  furnished  splendid  trade  opportunities  to  a 
still  larger  number  of  British  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who 
unquestionably  have  enjoyed  all  the  benefits  which  accrue  to 
members  of  a  race  which  makes  and  administers  all  the  tariffs  of 
a  subject  people.  For  decades  it  has  maintained  a  large  standing 
army  which,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  has  rendered  valuable 
services  to  the  Empire  in  fighting  non-Indian  wars.  To-day  India 
holds  in  efficient  service  over  78,000  white  and  almost  200,000 
Indian  soldiers,  not  taking  into  account  the  Imperial  troops  main- 
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tained  by  the  Indian  Princes,  in  itself  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
Empire.  Even  though  it  be  admitted  that  this  strength  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  Indian  security — a  contention  extremely  hard  to  prove, 
especially  since  the  change  of  the  British  attitude  towards  Eussia 
— yet  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  maintenance  of  this  large 
fighting  force  adds  to  the  safety  of  the  whole  Empire.  Be  it  noted 
that  while  the  Indian  taxpayer  thus  for  years  has  been  contri¬ 
buting  toward  Imperial  defence,  the  Colonies  only  recently  have 
begun  to  realise  the  onus  of  responsibility  resting  upon  them. 

However,  fhe  only  deduction  that  the  average  Occidental  draws 
from  the  presence  of  the  British  soldiers  in  India  is  that  they  are 
needed  to  keep  the  Peninsula  in  leading  strings.  Whatever  may 
be  the  truth  about  Great  Britain  having  taken  possession  of  India 
by  force  and  retaining  it  by  the  sword,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  that  weapon  is  kept  in  its  sheath  in  Hindostan ;  and  despite 
the  evidence  that  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  an  ideal  state  of 
mutual  trust  does  not  exist  between  the  foreign  rulers  and  the 
natives  whom  they  rule,  yet  the  chief  officials  delegated  by  Britain 
to  administer  its  Oriental  Dependency  are  most  careful  not  to 
display  the  least  sign  of  distrust  toward  their  charges.  Of  recent 
years  Indians  have  been  admitted  as  members  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Viceroy  and  those  of  several  Provincial  heads — a 
fact  which,  besides  conceding  the  native  ability  to  hold  such 
offices,  reflects  the  opinion  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  natives. 

But  in  spite  of  it  all,  the  attitude  of  the  stay-at-home  Briton 
towards  India  practically  has  remained  unaltered,  with  the  conse¬ 
quence  that  to-day  Hindostan  continues  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
interloper  in  the  Empire — a  member  of  a  different  species,  as  it 
were,  not  only  because  it  is  the  only  large  unit  which  is  non- 
autonomous,  but  also  because  its  intelligent  natives  are  accorded 
no  place  in  Imperial  deliberations. 

IV. 

It  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  realise  that  such  a 
position  is  not  one  which  any  patriotic  Indian  would  wish  to  see 
his  country  fill.  Indeed,  the  very  causes  which  have  promoted  the 
Imperialistic  spirit  in  the  educated  people  of  the  Peninsula  have 
gone  a  great  way  towards  directing  their  attention  to  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  place  their  land  occupies  in  the  Empire,  and  have  implanted 
in  their  hearts  a  self-respect  and  self-esteem  which  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  reconcile  themselves  to  their  inferior  status. 
Therefore  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  who  are  interested  in  pro¬ 
moting  Imperial  interests  critically  to  examine  the  anomalies 
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which,  according  to  the  native  notion,  exist  in  India’s  relations 
with  Great  Britain,  and  seek  to  have  them  removed. 

Since  these  anomalies  already  have  been  outlined,  to  state  them 
once  again  would  be  needlessly  redundant.  However,  it  must  be 
added,  though  that  all  of  them  reflecting  lack  of  faith  in  Indian 
loyalty  are  irritating,  the  one  that  is  most  exasperating  to 
Hindostan  is  the  ill-treatment  meted  out  to  Indian  immigrants  in 
the  British  Colonies.  This  grievance  is  shared  alike  by  Hindus, 
Mahomedans,  and  Sikhs,  and  the  passions  roused  by  it  not  only 
burn  in  the  breast  of  the  educated  classes,  but  also  smoulder  in 
the  hearts  of  the  illiterate  masses.  Indeed,  at  present  the  feeling 
of  indignation  is  so  keen  that  all  other  Indian  questions  have 
become  subordinated  to  this  one.  The  writer,  having  spent  con¬ 
siderable  time  in  the  Dominions  investigating  this  subject,  fully 
is  sensible  of  the  economic  and  racial  issues  involved  in  it,  and 
is  well  aware  of  the  stubborn  attitude  assumed  by  the  Canadians, 
.Australians,  New  Zealanders,  South  Africans,  &c.,  in  this 
matter ;  nor  is  he  forgetting  the  obstacles  which  the  Colonial 
Office  has  to  face  in  its  attempt  to  secure  more  humane  treatment 
for  the  Indian  immigrants.  But  withal,  the  problem  remains, 
embittering  India  against  the  Colonies  and  causing  it  to  chafe  at 
the  fact  that  Great  Britain  is  unable  to  persuade  the  overseas 
Dominions  to  treat  Indians  with  the  consideration  which  they 
deserve  as  British  subjects. 

In  the  interests  of  Imperial  concord,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Home  authorities  should  find  a  compromise  satisfactory  to  the 
Colonials  and  Indians.  The  lines  to  be  pursued  in  this  matter 
cannot  be  discussed  here  for  lack  of  space,  though  it  may  he 
remarked  en  passent  that  India  would  not  object  nearly  so  much 
to  the  restriction  of  immigration  to  the  Colonies  with  a  view  to 
regulating  the  influx  as  it  does  to  the  treatment  of  its  immigrants 
as  helots.  It  may  be  added  that  the  economic  objection  to  the 
presence  of  the  Indian  immigrants  may  be  overcome  by  fixing  a 
minimum  wage,  below  which  no  one  may  work.  As  for  the 
racial  issues,  only  a  change  of  attitude  can  solve  the  problem. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  only  does  the  attitude  of  the  Colonials 
tow^ards  Indians  need  to  be  changed,  but  that  of  the  stay-at-home 
Briton  also  requires  to  be  altered.  This  transformation  can  be 
effected  only  when  it  is  realised  that  the  union  existing  betw’een 
Hindostan  and  Great  Britain  at  first  merely  was  a  by-product  of 
commercialism,  and  until  as  recently  as  1858  it  remained  an 
indirect  connection ;  that  even  after  the  assumption  of  the 
Government  by  the  Sovereign,  no  organised  effort  was  made  to 
raise  the  status  of  the  country,  since  the  Indian  influence  in 
shaping  the  destinies  of  the  Administration  had  remained  a 
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negligible  quantity  ;  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  natives  continued 
to  be  sunk  in  a  political  stupor  until  very  recent  times.  There¬ 
fore,  instead  of  being  guided  into  its  present  position  in  the 
Empire,  India  really  drifted  into  it,  with  the  result  that  many 
anomalies  have  crept  into  the  Dependency’s  intercourse  with  its 
over-lord.  Now,  however,  it  must  be  realised  that  the  desire  has 
sprung  up  in  the  heart  of  Indians  to  readjust  their  country’s 
position  so  that  instead  of  being  a  silent  and  sullen  unit,  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  Imperial  group  not  because  it  wishes  to  do  so,  but 
because  it  cannot  help  itself,  it  may  continue  a  willing  member  of 
the  Federation.  Such  a  recognition  involves  a  virtual  revolution 
in  the  British  outlook  on  India.  It  means  that  Britons  must  quit 
viewing  Indians  through  spectacles  tinged  by  “  blood-is-thicker- 
than-water”  and  colour  prejudices,  and  must  acknowledge  that 
propinquity  and  intellectual  sympathy  have  brought  about  a  com¬ 
munity  of  interest  guaranteeing  that  the  educated  people  of  the 
Peninsula  can  be  trusted  to  be  true  to  Great  Britain  in  the  same 
sense  that  Canada  and  Australia,  or  at  least  in  the  sense  that  the 
Boers  of  South  Africa,  can  be  relied  upon  to  be  faithful  to  the 
Empire.  Assuming  that  such  a  change  of  heart  is  possible,  the 
defects  which  characterise  India’s  position  in  the  Empire  can  be 
adjusted  by  mutual  concessions,  since  most  of  them,  as  has  been 
shown,  are  due  to  lack  of  that  ideal  trust  and  good-will  which 
should  distinguish  the  relations  existing  betw'een  the  various  units 
of  a  federation. 

So  far  as  India  is  concerned,  it  is  showing  every  indication  that 
it  desires  to  rivet  the  bonds  that  unite  it  with  the  Empire.  Now 
it  remains  for  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  to  decide  whether, 
on  account  of  colour  prejudices,  Hindustan  is  to  be  considered  an 
outcast,  or  whether  its  cultured  classes  are  to  be  treated  on  the 
basis  of  intellectual  aflBnity.  The  British  may  wish  to  shelve 
these  questions,  but  the  time  has  come  when  Hindustan  demands 
an  authoritative  answ'er  to  them — and  upon  that  reply  depends 
whether  India’s  desires  to  be  a  voluntary  member  of  the  British 
Federation  are  to  be  encouraged  or  whether  its  aspirations  are  to 
be  nipped  in  the  bud.  In  case  of  the  latter  eventuality,  the 
Peninsula’s  association  with  the  Empire  will  cease  the  moment 
the  sword  of  Great  Britain  is  unable  to  keep  its  people  cowed 
dowm.  But  if  prejudices  do  not  carry  the  day,  the  anomalies  which 
at  present  mark  India’s  relationship  with  the  Empire,  in  course 
of  time  will  be  removed,  and  the  country  will  prove  a  source  of 
strength  to  the  Federation,  of  w’hich  its  inhabitants  at  present 
form  the  great  bulk,  and  of  w^hich  it  will  continue  to  be  a  bulwark 
in  time  of  stress. 

S.aint  Nihal  Singh. 

VOL.  XCIII.  N.S.  N  N 
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liNTRiGUE  had  surrounded  Isabella  in  the  cradle,  in  the  nursery, 
and  in  the  schoolroom.  The  whole  process  of  her  education  had 
been  disorganised  by  intrigue.  She  had  breathed  the  atmosphere 
of  intrigue  without,  one  must  imagine,  understanding  what  it 
was  all  about — without,  at  first,  understanding  anything  except 
that  bogey  men  were  after  her,  and  had  once  very  nearly  succeeded 
in  kidnapping  her  and  carrying  her  off.  At  last,  however,  she 
was  really  grow’ing  up,  though  not  yet  fully  grown  up;  and  it 
was  inevitable  that,  if  any  further  intrigues  were  to  occur,  she 
must  herself  play  a  conscious,  if  not  a  spontaneous,  part  in  them. 
Our  story  is  of  the  intrigue  by  which  Isabella,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  got  rid  of  a  Prime  Minister,  who  possessed  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  country  and  had  recently  been  her  own  tutor.  It 
is  a  dramatic  story,  and  we  must  set  the  scene  and  distribute  the 
parts  for  it. 

The  time  was  shortly  after  the  Revolution  in  which  Narvaez 
and  other  friends  of  Cristina  had  driven  Espartero  out  of  Spain. 
Though  Espartero  had  gone  into  exile,  Cristina  had  not  yet 
returned  from  it,  for  there  were  people  w-ho  insisted  that  she  had 
stolen  public  money  and  must  repay  it  before  she  could  come 
back.  The  question  had,  therefore,  arisen  :  Who  should  be 
Isabella’s  guardian?  and  the  Cortes  had  solved  the  problem  by 
declaring  Isabella  a  major  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  two 
months.  So  that  our  curtain  rises  on  a  child — one  might  almost 
say  a  naughty  girl — badly  brought  up,  inclined  to  be  sullen,  far 
from  straightforward,  and  not  particularly  intelligent — promoted 
to  take  nominal  charge  of  a  situation  which  she  could  not  even 
begin  to  control ;  in  theory  doing  w’hat  she  chose,  but  in  fact 
doing  what  she  was  told,  and  by  no  means  clear  in  her  own  mind, 
who  had,  and  who  had  not,  the  right  to  tell  her  what  to  do. 

Moreover,  there  were  tw’o  claimants — or  sets  of  claimants — to 
the  privilege  of  telling  her  what  to  do.  The  victory  of  Espartero 
had  been  won  by  a  coalition  of  his  enemies  :  some  of  them 
Radicals,  and  others  Reactionaries.  The  coalition,  having  gained 
its  end,  split  into  its  component  parts ;  and  its  two  sections  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  manoeuvre  for  position,  with  a  view  to  the  inevitable 
fray.  As  the  result  of  the  first  provisional  division  of  the  spoils, 
the  Radicals  controlled  the  Cabinet,  while  the  Reactionaries  con¬ 
trolled  the  Court.  The  Reactionaries  were,  of  course,  Cristina's 
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men,  pledged  to  use  their  influence  to  secure  Cristina’s  recall ; 
and  to  that  end  they  had  succeeded  in  reconstituting  Cristina’s 
Camarilla  in  Isabella’s  Palace. 

It  was  known  from  the  first  that  there  would  be  war  to  the 
knife  between  the  Camarilla  and  the  Cabinet ;  a  war,  that  is  to 
say,  between  duly  constituted  authority  and  backstairs  influence. 
The  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  objectionable  to  the  Camarilla, 
uot  only  on  account  of  their  political  opinions,  but  also  because 
they  regarded  them  as  vulgar  upstarts.  They  proposed,  first, 
to  discredit  them  by  making  them  ridiculous,  and  then  to  over¬ 
throw  them.  We  shall  see,  as  we  follow  its  proceedings,  of 
what  amazing  machinations  Spanish  Camarillas  were  still  capable 
at  a  time  almost  within  the  memory  of  living  men ;  but  we  must 
first  introduce  the  protagonists  in  the  encounter. 

Isabella  herself,  of  course,  though  this  was  nominally  her  own 
intrigue,  counts  only  as  a  figure,  and  not  as  a  force.  She  did  not 
lead,  but  was  pushed  along  in  front.  It  was  not  she  who  made 
use  of  the  Camarilla,  but  the  Camarilla  which  made  use  of  her. 
If  she  seemed  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  its  intrigues,  she  can  only 
be  supposed  to  have  done  so  in  the  temper  of  a  naughty  child  to 
whom  it  seems  great  fun  to  make  mischief,  and  to  disconcert  the 
plans  of  pompous  and  solemn  persons — especially  when  egged  on 
to  do  so  by  a  sniggering  company  of  her  sympathetic  elders  :  a 
trait  in  her  character  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  quickly  and 
cleverly  exploited ;  the  trouble  coming  to  a  head  a  very  few  days 
after  Olozaga,  ceasing  to  be  her  tutor,  became  her  Prime  Minister, 
in  succession  to  Don  Lopez. 

Xarvaez,  though  he  had  made  the  Kevolution,  remained  at  the 
moment  somewhat  in  the  background,  albeit  working  there  with 
great  vigour  and  effect.  We  have  remarked  him  already  as  the 
dandy  of  blood  and  iron ;  and  we  must  take  note  of  him  now  as 
the  power  behind  the  Camarilla.  He  was  to  be  dictator  of  Spain 
presently,  but  not  quite  yet.  Perhaps  he  did  not  yet  realise  the 
possibilities  open  to  his  ambition ;  certainly  there  was  as  yet  no 
visible  indication  that  he  w'as  playing  for  his  own  hand.  Por  the 
moment  he  was  Cristina’s  man,  working  for  Cristina’s  interests, 
and  paving  the  way  for  her  recall ;  and  it  was  through  the  recon¬ 
stituted  Camarilla  that  it  suited  him  to  work — the  Court  personnel 
being  now  composed  of  men  and  women  whom  he  could  trust  to 
do  dirtier  work  than  it  suited  him  to  be  personally  responsible  for. 
In  2)articular,  he  could  trust  the  Marquesa  de  Santa  Cruz,  who, 
after  the  ejection  of  the  Countess  iMina,  had  been  placed  in 
personal  attendance  on  the  Queen  :  a  lady  of  the  bluest  blood,  of 
considerable  culture  and  great  ability,  but  of  little,  if  any,  scruple 
in  her  choice  of  means  for  gaining  an  advantage  over  an  adversary. 

N  N  2 
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In  alliance  with  her — in  alliance  also,  therefore,  with  Narvaez- 
worked  Gonzalez  Bravo. 

This  Gonzalez  Bravo  was  a  lean  parvenu,  with  a  look  like  that 
of  a  hungry  wolf.  He  w’as  hungry,  in  fact,  for  office  and  its 
emoluments,  and  ready  to  stoop  to  any  baseness  in  order  to  obtain 
what  he  wanted.  Before  he  became  notorious  as  a  politician,  he 
had  been  notorious  as  a  mauvais  sujet.  He  had  been  a  member, 
according  to  Hughes’  Revelations  of  Spain,  of  “a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  peculiar  local  society,  called  the  Partido  del  Trueno, 
or  Thunder  Club,  a  society  of  riotous  young  bloods,  who  delighted 
in  nocturnal  attacks  upon  the  audiences  returning  from  the 
theatres,  the  guests  from  tertulias,  and  other  street  passengers  of 
Madrid — a  worn  phase  of  the  mischievous  disposition,  persevered 
in  with  such  mysterious  pertinacity  at  home,  to  appropriate  bell- 
pulls  and  street-knockers.”  He  was  also  a  comic  journalist  and 
a  turn-coat  who  excused  his  changes  of  opinion  with  bare-faced 
cynicism.  “  No  es  ridiculo  cstar  para  siempre  el  mismo — Isn’t  it 
absurd  to  be  always  the  same  ?  ” — was  his  blunt  rejoinder  when 
taxed  with  ratting  in  order  to  obtain  preferment.  He  had  begun 
his  political  career  as  a  Eadical,  and  had  delighted  the  other 
Eadicals  by  his  scathing  remarks  on  Cristina’s  passion  for  Private 
Mufioz,  of  the  Guards.  Now  he  had  left  the  Eadicals  and  joined 
the  Eeactiouaries,  who  welcomed  him  as  a  man  w'ho  could  be 
depended  upon,  not  only  to  do  dirty  work,  but  to  do  it  with  the 
air  of  a  disinterested  public  servant  discharging  a  public  duty  with 
loyal  and  patriotic  alacrity.  The  particular  dirty  work  provided 
for  him  was  to  help  the  Camarilla  to  get  rid  of  Olozaga. 

Olozaga  had  been  Espartero’s  Ambassador  in  Paris,  and  though 
he  had  joined  the  coalition  against  Espartero,  he  belonged  to  the 
Eadical  wing  of  it.  It  was  as  the  representative  of  that  wing  that 
he  had  been  summoned  to  Madrid  to  succeed  the  seedy  Arguelles 
as  Isabella’s  tutor ;  and  whatever  his  faults  may  have  been,  he, 
at  all  events,  wras  not  seedy.  By  profession  a  lawyer,  he  has 
been  described  as  the  Brougham  of  Spain  ;  but  the  description  was 
intended  as  a  tribute  to  his  talents,  not  as  a  depreciation  of  his 
tact,  manners,  and  personal  appearance.  Perhaps  some  remnant 
of  wffiat  we  in  England  should  call  the  “  Old  Bailey  manner  ”  still 
clung  to  him ;  but  not  very  much  of  it — or  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  manners.  He  was  a  handsome  man  of  imposing  presence, 
more  than  six  feet  in  height ;  a  man  who  had  learnt  the  manners 
of  Courts  in  the  school  of  diplomacy.  But  he  was  not  one  of  the 
ancient  aristocracy  ;  and  therefore — among  other  reasons — the 
ancient  aristocrats  would  have  none  of  him. 

'  They  owed  him  a  grudge  for  siding  with  Espartero  against 
Cristina,  and  they  naturally  regarded  his  presence  at  the  head  of 
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the  Government  as  an  obstacle  to  Cristina’s  return.  So  they  made 
a  dead  set  at  him,  seeking  to  make  him  impossible  by  making  him 
ridiculous ;  representing  that  he  was  unfit  to  be  Prime  Minister  of 
Spain  because  he  trampled  on  the  time-honoured  etiquette  of  the 
Spanish  Court ;  trying,  in  short,  to  drive  him  back  into  private  life 
with  snubs  and  calumnies,  and  not  shrinking  from  any  lie  which 
might  discredit  him.  It  will  be  instructive  to  follow  the  course 
of  their  campaign  in  some  detail. 

One  of  the  stories  spread  was  that,  as  tutor,  he  had  allowed 
Isabella  to  read  indecorous  books — one  indecorous  book  in 
particular,  entitled  Teresa  the  Philosopher  : — 

“Narvaez  and  Gonzalez  Bravo”  (writes  Antonio  Bermejo  in  his  Estafeta 
del  Palacio  Real),  “saw  the  book  lying  on  the  chimney-piece  in  the  palace, 
and  indignantly  pitched  it  into  the  fire.  That  is  how  people  tried  to  shake 
the  foundation  of  the  throne;  in  that  way  was  sown  the  seed  of  corruption 
which  resulted  in  so  much  weakness  and  failme.” 

No  doubt  it  w’as  a  lie — these  people  took  to  lying  as  waterfowl 
take  to  water.  It  may  be  that  the  title  of  a  perfectly  proper 
book  suggested  to  Narvaez  and  Gonzalez  Bravo  recollections  of 
some  improper  book  which  they  had  themselves  gloated  over  in 
the  days  when  they  were  younger,  and  prompted  the  unwarrant¬ 
able  inference  ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  calumny  was  the  bare¬ 
faced  fabrication  of  the  Marquesa  de  Santa  Cruz.  The  lie  was 
only  one  among  many  :  a  battle — or  perhaps  only  a  skirmish,  or 
an  affair  of  outposts — in  a  deliberate  campaign  of  lies  and 
insolence.  Lopez,  who  was  Olozaga’s  predecessor  in  office,  would 
seem  to  have  seen  the  attack  coming,  and  to  have  fled  before  it. 
Olozaga  had  more  self-assurance,  and  believed  that  he  w^as  strong 
enough  to  stand  up  to  it  successfully.  He  needed  all  his  self- 
assurance  ;  but  in  the  first  encounter  he  was  victorious.  It  is  an 
amazing  story,  but  quite  well  attested. 

Olozaga  had  no  sooner  formed  his  Cabinet  than  he  received 
from  the  Queen’s  own  mouth  an  invitation  for  himself  and  his 
colleagues  to  dine  at  the  royal  table.  When  he  and  the  other 
Ministers  presented  themselves  at  the  Palace  they  were  met  at 
the  entrance  by  the  Marquesa  de  Santa  Cruz,  who  told  them 
with  condescending  insolence  that  they  had  made  a  mistake — 
that  they  were  not  expected— that  there  was  no  dinner  for  them  ! 
She  confidently  expected  them  to  blush  as  red  as  peonies  and 
apologise  for  having  intruded — to  go  away  in  confusion — to  allow 
themselves,  poor  bourgeois  persons,  without  savoir-vivre ,  to  be 
made  the  laughing-stocks  of  Madrid.  The  others,  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  might  have  been  weak  enough  to  walk  into  the  trap ;  but 
Olozaga  had  not  been  an  Ambassador  for  nothing.  He  was 
cuttingly  polite,  but  he  was  also  unflinchingly  firm  ; — 
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“You  misjudge  us,  Marquesa,”  he  replied.  “My  colleagues  and  I  have 
not  come  to  eat  at  the  Queen’s  or  any  other  table.  We  assure  your 
Excellency  that  eating  is  not  our  objective.  All  that  we  desire  is  to  enjoy 
the  honour  resulting  from  Her  Majesty’s  invitation  by  seating  ourselves  at 
her  royal  table.  Her  Majesty  will  dine,  and  we  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
looking  on.’’ 

To  which  there  was  no  answer.  The  Marquesa  was  beaten— 
jouee — caught  out  fairly  in  her  first  lie.  Since  the  Ministers 
insisted ,  they  had  to  he  announced ;  and  the  appearance  of  what 
Olozaga  afterwards  described  as  “a  most  abundant  repast”  set 
the  seal  upon  their  momentary  triumph.  The  Camarilla’s  first 
attempt  to  snub  them  out  of  existence  had  broken  down. 

But  the  resources  of  the  Camarilla  were  not  exhausted.  If 
Olozaga  had  too  much  self-possession  to  be  put  down  by  social 
slights,  there  remained  the  alternative  of  charging  him  with  the 
vague  but  awful  offence  of  treating  royalty  with  disrespect :  an 
offence  for  w’hich  a  mere  maid-of-honour  had  once  been  conducted 
by  soldiers  from  the  Palace  to  the  frontier,  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
without  even  a  cloak  te  cover  her  thin  Court  dress.  So  they  threw 
the  w'ide  drag-net  of  calumny  and  tried  to  entangle  him  therein. 
The  story  told  above  of  the  improper  book  was  one  of  their 
calumnies  ;  but  there  were  many  others. 

Because  Olozaga  had,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  courtesy,  filled 
the  Queen’s  wine-glass,  when  sitting  next  to  her  at  a  banquet, 
they  charged  him  with  having  tried  to  make  her  drunk.  Because 
he  had  offered  her  his  arm  to  conduct  her  to,  or  from,  the  table, 
they  said  that  he  had  dared  to  treat  his  sovereign  as  an  equal  ; 
and  that  though  the  whole  of  the  ceremony  had  been  pre-arranged 
and  carried  out  in  rigid  accordance  with  the  protocol.  He  was 
strong  enough,  distinguished  and  self-possessed  enough,  to  live 
down  and  laugh  at  accusations  of  that  kind  ;  but  a  more  formidable 
charge  was  to  follow.  The  Prime  Minister  woke  one  morning  to 
find  himself  accused — not  by  the  Marquesa  de  Santa  Cruz ,  not  by 
the  Camarilla,  but  by  Isabella  herself — of  having  used  actual, 
physical  violence  towards  the  girl-Queen  in  order  to  compel  her 
to  do  his  unconstitutional  bidding. 

That  is  another  amazing  story — still  more  astounding  than 
those  already  told  ;  but  the  actual  facts  at  the  bottom  of  the  charge 
— if,  indeed,  it  ever  had  any  foundation — are  wTapt  in  a  mystery 
which  no  historian  w'ill  ever  quite  certainly  succeed  in  penetrating. 
We  can  only  pit  Isabella’s  word  against  Olozaga’s  ;  and  while  it 
demonstrable  that  Isabella  did  not  speak  the  truth,  Olozaga  spoke 
as  a  man  w^hose  tongue  was  tied;  because  a  subject,  albeit  a 
Prime  Minister,  could  only  appeal  to  circumstantial  evidence,  and 
'must,  at  all  costs,  refrain  from  giving  his  sovereign  the  lie  direct. 
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The  best  way  to  attack  the  story,  therefore,  will  be  to  tell  it,  in 
the  first  instance,  as  Madrid  heard  it  at  the  time. 

Olozaga  had  reasons  for  desiring  to  dissolve  the  Cortes.  It 
contained  too  many  political  opponents  for  his  comfort ;  and  he 
knew  how  to  w'ork  the  elections,  as  many  a  Spanish  Prime 
Minister  has  done  since,  in  such  a  way  as  to  purge  it  of  hostile 
elements.  Whether  he  meant  to  dissolve  immediately,  or  merely 
to  acquire  the  power  of  dissolving  at  any  convenient  moment,  is 
uncertain,  but  does  not  greatly  matter.  At  any  rate,  he  caused 
a  decree  for  the  dissolution  to  be  drafted,  and  brought  it  to  Isabella 
to  be  signed ;  and  he  was  closeted  with  her  for  the  purjxtse  of 
making  his  representations,  as  he  had  every  right  to  be,  and  as 
was  customary. 

The  interview,  so  far  as  anyone  knew,  pursued  a  normal  course. 
It  was  Isabella’s  pleasant  habit  on  such  occasions  to  present  her 
Cabinet  Ministers  with  bags  of  sweets ;  and  when  Olozaga  issued 
from  the  royal  presence  he  was  carrying  such  a  bag.  He  dis¬ 
played  it  proudly  to  those  who  met  him  in  the  passage — a  token , 
he  said,  of  the  Queen’s  kindly  feelings  towards  his  daughter.  He 
had  hardly  had  time  to  take  the  sweets  home — his  daughter  had 
certainly  not  had  time  to  eat  them — before  the  blow  fell. 

It  fell  in  the  shape  of  a  brusque  dismissal  from  office,  and  an 
equally  brusque  demand,  conveyed  through  an  Under-Secretary, 
that  the  decree  which  he  had  obtained  should  be  returned  at  once. 
To  the  dismissal  there  could,  of  course,  be  no  reply  but  respectful 
submission  ;  but  in  the  demand  for  the  restitution  of  the  document 
Olozaga  scented  trickery.  Certainly  he  would  return  it,  he 
replied,  but  not  immediately — he  must  retain  it  for  another  day, 
in  order  to  show  it  to  certain  deputies  :  a  wise  precaution,  as  he 
was  quickly  to  discover. 

For  already  a  strange  and  startling  rumour  was  being  bruited 
abroad  in  Madrid.  The  Queen,  it  was  being  w’hispered,  had  not 
signed  the  decree  voluntarily,  but  only  under  the  stress  of  com¬ 
pulsion — not  moral,  but  physical  compulsion.  Olozaga,  presuming 
upon  the  fact  that  he  had  so  lately  been  Isabella’s  preceptor, 
had  dared  to  commit  “a  horrible  and  unheard-of  assault”  upon 
his  sovereign,  treating  her  Majesty  as  a  naughty  child  wffio  must 
either  obey  orders  or  be  beaten.  The  story,  it  was  added,  was 
not  only  true,  but  could,  and  would,  be  proved.  There  existed 
signed  and  sworn  depositions  to  its  truth.  Gonzalez  Bravo,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  succeed  Olozaga  as  Premier,  was  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  evidence,  and  would  produce  it,  to  Olozaga’s  face,  in 
the  Cortes,  and  challenge  him  to  confute  it  or  be  hounded  out  of 
public  life — disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  all  chivalrous  Spaniards  for 
ever  more. 
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So  the  scene  shifted  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Parliament ;  and 
the  great  seventeen  days’  debate — the  most  exciting  debate  in  the 
whole  history  of  Spanish  Parliaments — began. 

The  Cortes  was  not  to  meet  until  one  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  the 
applicants  for  places  in  the  strangers’  galleries  began  to  assemble 
at  dawn,  besieging  the  doors  in  a  queue,  impatient  and  inter¬ 
minable,  as  the  doors  of  theatres  and  opera  houses  are  besieged 
at  times  of  gala  performances  and  popular  rejoicings.  The 
soldiers  on  guard  could  keep  no  sort  of  order,  but  were  swept 
aside  by  the  flowing  human  torrent.  Men’s  coats  were  torn  off 
their  backs  in  the  struggle.  One  man  who  tripped  and  fell  was 
trampled  to  death  on  the  steps — hundreds  of  others  stumbling 
over  his  prostrate  body.  Political  excitement  was  the  breath  of 
life  to  Madrilenos ;  and  here  was  excitement  indeed  ;  a  duel  to 
the  death — in  public — between  Olozaga,  the  Radical  strong  man, 
and  Gonzalez  Bravo,  once  a  comic  journalist,  and  now  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  champion  of  an  unscrupulous  Camarilla. 

There  was  no  man  present — and  no  woman — who  was  not 
pledged  to  a  side;  and  strangers  w'ere  not,  as  in  our  Houses  of 
Parliament,  condemned  to  silence,  but  were  free  to  display  their 
passions  with  as  little  restraint  as  in  a  playhouse.  The  reading 
of  the  “minutes  of  the  previous  meeting”  was  drowned  by  the 
murmur  of  multitudinous  voices ;  and  when  Olozaga  entered, 
erect,  serene,  and  smiling,  the  storm  became  a  hurricane.  There 
were  cheers  and  counter-cheers,  insults  and  howls.  Women 
waved  their  handkerchiefs  in  encouragement,  or  shook  them  in 
anger  and  scorn.  The  ringing  of  the  President’s  bell  produced 
no  more  impression  than  if  he  had  whistled  in  the  face  of  an 
Atlantic  gale.  The  session  had  to  be  adjourned  for  an  hour  in 
order  that  the  fierce  fire  of  passion  might  subside  for  lack  of 
nutriment. 

At  two  o’clock  the  President  returned  to  his  chair ;  and  this 
time  there  was  relative  calm.  The  strangers,  remembering  that 
they  had  come  to  see  a  drama,  permitted  the  performance  to 
proceed.  A  proposal,  supported  by  some  technical  plea,  that 
Olozaga  “be  not  heard”  was  speedily  rejected.  The  debate 
without  Olozaga  would  have  been  Hamlet  without  the  Prince  of 
Denmark — he  was  the  necessary  protagonist,  and  there  could  be 
no  sport  unless  he  spoke.  Everyone  knew  vaguely  w^hat  was 
coming ;  but  even  Olozaga  himself  did  not  know  exactly.  The 
mine  which  was  about  to  be  sprung  had  been  prepared  more 
carefully  than  he  knew.  Gonzalez  Bravo  had  still  a  surprise  in 
store  for  him. 

There  was  silence  at  last.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  comic 
journalist’s  lean  and  hungry  face  when  he  rose  from  the  black 
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bench  reserved  for  Ministers,  holding  the  scarlet  portfolio  of 
office  in  his  hands.  He  withdrew  a  document  from  the  portfolio 
and  explained.  He  was  about  to  produce,  he  said,  the  sworn 
declaration  of  her  Most  Catholic  Majesty,  signed  in  the  presence 
(jf — but  space  forbids  the  enumeration  of  all  the  witnesses.  They 
included  the  Presidents  of  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  of 
Deputies,  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  same  bodies,  the  President 
of  the  Supreme  Tribunal  of  Justice,  the  Doyen  of  the  Deputation 
of  the  Grandees  of  Spain,  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  the  Chief 
Commandant  of  the  Halberdiers,  Captain-General  Narvaez, 
Lieutenant-General  Serrano — he  whom  Isabella  had  already 
learnt  to  call  “  the  good-looking  general  ” — Don  Domingo  Dulce 
who  had  defended  Isabella  from  the  kidnappers,  the  Patriarch 
of  the  Indies,  and,  of  course,  the  inevitable  Marquesa  de  Santa 
Cruz.  Her  Majesty  had  summoned  these  notables,  and  others, 
to  the  Palace,  in  order  to  give  them  full  particulars  of  Olozaga’s 
outrage  on  her  person.  With  the  permission  of  the  Cortes  he 
proposed  to  read  her  Majesty’s  deposition  : — 

“On  the  night  of  the  28th  of  last  month,  Olozaga  presented  himself  and 
asked  me  to  sign  the  decree  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Cortes.  I  answered 
that  I  did  not  wish  to  sign  it,  because,  among  other  reasons,  I  owed  the 
declaration  of  my  majority  to  these  Cortes.  Olozaga  insisted,  and  I  again 
refused.  Then  I  rose  and  -walked  towards  the  door,  which  is  to  the  left  of 
the  table  used  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Olozaga  got  in  front  of  me, 
and  bolted  the  door.  I  turned  to  go  to  the  other  door  which  faced  me ;  and 
Olozaga  again  got  in  front  of  me,  and  bolted  that  door  also.  Having  done 
that,  he  clutched  hold  of  my  dress,  and  forced  me  into  my  seat,  took  my 
hand  in  his,  and  compelled  me  to  sign.  After  that,  he  left  me,  and  I 
retired  to  my  apartment.” 

The  speaker  paused,  but  he  had  not  finished.  Presently  he 
added  : — 

“The  foregoing  declaration  having  been  read  over  by  me.  Her  Majesty 
deigned  to  make  the  following  addition  to  it :  ‘  Before  Olozaga  took  his 
departure,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  give  him  my  word  not  to  tell  any  one 
what  had  happened;  and  I  told  him  that  I  should  promise  nothing  of  the 
kind.’  Afterwards  I  placed  the  declaration  in  Her  Majesty’s  royal  hands; 
and  her  Majesty,  attesting  that  that  was  her  true  and  free  will,  aflBrmed 
and  signed  it  in  the  presence  of  the  above-mentioned  witnesses,  after  I  had 
asked  all  those  present  if  they  had  taken  note  of  its  contents,  and  they  had 
all  replied  that  they  had  done  so.  Whereupon  Her  Majesty  commanded  that 
all  should  withdraw,  and  that  her  declaration  should  be  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  my  department,  where  it  now  lies.” 

That  was  Gonzalez  Bravo’s  bombshell ;  and  w'e  now  see  why 
Olozaga  had  acted  prudently  in  declining  to  return  the  decree 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  Cortes  without  first  submitting  it  to 
the  inspection  of  his  fellow-deputies.  Had  he  handed  it  back  at 
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once,  the  Camarilla  could  have  smudged  the  signature — or  forged 
a  duplicate  decree  with  a  tremulous  and  smudged  signature— and 
produced  it  as  a  conclusive  confirmation  of  their  charge.  It  is 
said  that  they  had  actually  prepared  such  a  forgery,  but  dared 
not  produce  it  because  they  knew  that  the  original  had  been 
seen  by  too  many  witnesses.  Yet,  even  so,  Olozaga’s  case  was 
an  awkward  one.  “Never,  gentlemen,”  he  said,  as  he  rose  to 
reply,  “was  a  man  in  so  difficult  a  position  as  mine.” 

He  could  not  say,  as  a  remote  and  dispassionate  historian  feels 
that  he  truly  might  have  said,  “This  child  Isabella  is  a  precocious 
and  shameless  little  liar  upon  whom  the  value  of  the  virtue  of 
truthfulness  ought  as  soon  as  possible  to  be  impressed  with  some 
sharp  instrument  of  correction.”  Chivalry  forbade  him  to  do 
so  because  of  her  sex  ;  loyalty  because  she  was  his  sovereign.  He 
knew'  that,  if  he  spoke  in  that  sense,  he  would  be  discredited  and 
shouted  dow'n ;  and  the  Camarilla  knew  it  too,  and  was  therefore 
confident  that  it  had  him  helpless  in  a  corner.  Yet  he  could  not 
throw  up  the  sponge — and  he  did  not.  He  had  to  consider  his 
own  honour  as  well  as  the  Queen’s ;  and  therefore  he  had  to  prove 
the  accusation  which  he  could  not  formulate,  assail  the  Camarilla 
while  treating  the  Queen  with  respect,  and  laugh  the  royal 
deposition  out  of  court  by  adroitly  marshalling  the  circumstantial 
evidence  of  its  inherent  improbability.  He  needed  all  his  clever¬ 
ness  and  all  his  courage ;  but  neither  failed  him. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  Queen’s  fiction  was,  as  the 
novelists  say,  “founded  upon  fact.”  It  is  possible,  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  Camarilla,  having  poisoned  the  Queen’s  mind  against 
him,  he  had  found  her  in  an  uncompliant  mood,  and  had 
demanded  compliance  as  one  having  authority.  Just  as  Lord 
Melbourne  used,  w'e  are  told,  to  say,  “Your  Majesty,”  to  Queen 
Victoria  as  gently  and  caressingly  as  he  would  have  said  “my 
dear,”  so  Olozaga  may  have  said  “Your  Majesty”  to  Queen 
Isabella  in  the  stern  tones  of  a  pedagogue  calling  Jones  Minimus 
to  order  for  misbehaviour  in  class.  It  is  easy  for  tutors  to  adopt 
that  tone,  and  difficult  for  them  to  drop  it.  “Come,  come,  your 
Majesty,”  one  can  picture  him  saying  sharply.  “This  sort  of 
thing  won’t  do.  Spain  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  consti¬ 
tutional  monarchs  must  act  on  the  advice,  not  of  Camarillas,  but 
of  Prime  Ministers.”  He  may  perhaps  have  rapped  the  table 
while  thus  insisting ;  he  may  even  have  laid  a  persuasive  hand  on 
the  Queen’s  shoulder.  So  much  is,  at  least,  credible,  though 
there  is  no  proof  of  it ;  but  the  story  to  w’hich  Isabella  swore  is 
not  credible,  though  one  can  see  how  it  came  to  be  concocted. 

Olozaga  was,  we  must  remember,  from  the  point  of  view’  of  the 
(’amarilla — and,  in  particular,  from  the  point  of  view'  of  th<‘ 
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Marquesa  de  Santa  Cruz — a  common  man  and  an  upstart  :  a 
person  to  be  tolerated  only  so  long  as  he  behaved  with  the  sub¬ 
servience  of  a  flunkey.  He  had  not  behaved  with  subservience — 
he  had  insisted.  Isabella,  one  supposes,  told  the  Marquesa  what 
had  happened,  exaggerating  a  little,  as  children  are  aj)t  to  du. 
The  Marquesa  was  indignant ;  and  her  indignation  moved  Isabella 
to  exaggerate  still  more.  The  Marquesa  then  asked  leading 
questions,  suggested  the  answers  she  wanted,  and  got  them  :  — 

“What!  The  man  pressed  yon  to  sign  after  you  had  said  that  yon  didn’t 
want  to?  And  you  gave  way  to  him?  You  hadn't  the  spirit  to  dismiss  him? 
You  say  that  you  were  afraid  of  him?  But  if  you  were  afraid  of  him,  lie 
must  have  frightened  you?  What  did  he  do  to  frighten  you?  Tell  me  the 
truth,  and  don’t  sliield  him.  He  was  violent,  no  donbt — he  caught  hold  of 
you,  I  suppose — pushed  you  down  into  your  chair,  and  held  your  hand? 
Like  this,  wasn’t  it?  And  then,  like  this?  A  pretty  way  to  treat  her  Most 
Catholic  IMajesty  the  Queen  of  Spain !  We  must  tell  General  Narvaez  about 
it — we  must  give  Sefior  Olozaga  a  lesson.” 

Somewhat  in  that  style  we  must  picture  the  Marquesa  talking ; 
and  Isabella,  on  her  part,  may  be  pictured  pleased  to  see  herself 
in  the  light  of  an  injured  heroine,  eager  to  play  the  part  as 
effectively  as  possible — her  vanity  tickled  at  the  idea  of  seeing 
her  severe  preceptor  humbled  in  the  dust.  So,  the  audience 
being  duly  assembled,  she  went  through  the  Avhole  scene  like  an 
actress  at  a  dress  rehearsal  : — 

“Look,  gentlemen!  I’ll  show  you  exactly  how  it  happened.  This  is 
where  he  caught  me  by  the  arm — like  this.  Then  he  dragged  me  to  the 
door,  and  locked  it;  then  he  dragged  me  to  the  other  door,  and  locked  that 
too;  then  he  pushed  me  down  into  the  chair,  and  gripped  hold  of  my  band, 
and  compelled  me  to  trace  the  letters  of  my  name.” 

She  acted  well — the  Marquesa  having  made  her  rehearse  the 
part  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon’s  drive.  Whether  she  con¬ 
vinced  her  audience  is  uncertain — they  were  grave  and  courtly 
Spaniards,  whose  deference  for  etiquette  would  have  forbidden 
them  to  display  scepticism  even  if  they  felt  it.  Whether  they 
were  sceptical  or  not,  they  saw,  at  any  rate,  that  here  was  a 
weapon  with  which  to  smite  Olozaga — and  not  Olozaga  only,  but 
all  the  Radicals.  So  they  elaborated  their  charge  and  sprang 
their  mine ;  and  now  excited  guardsmen  in  the  strangers’  gallery 
of  the  House  of  Parliament  were  shouting  for  Olozaga ’s  death ; 
while  he,  on  his  part,  without  once  contradicting  his  sovereign 
— without  uttering  one  disloyal  or  disrespectful  word — proceeded 
to  demonstrate  the  material  imix>ssibility  of  the  circumstantial 
story. 

There  was  only  one  apartment  in  the  Palace — the  huge  Hall 
of  the  Ambassadors — in  which  such  a  scuffle  as  Isabella  had 
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described  could  have  taken  place  without  being  overheard ;  and 
Isabella  had  not  received  Olozaga  there,  but  in  the  Gahinete  del 
Despacho.  That  was  a  small  room,  rather  less  than  eighteen 
feet  square;  and  official  persons  were  stationed,  in  their  official 
capacities,  just  outside  the  door.  At  one  door  stood  the  Marquesa 
de  Santa  Cruz ,  with  the  Duke  of  Baylen ;  at  the  other  stood  the 
Marquesa  de  Valverde  and  Don  Salvador  Calvet,  Secretarv  of 
the  Senate  ;  while  Captain-General  Narvaez  himself  was  also  near 
at  hand.  If  Isabella  had  needed  protection  from  violence,  she 
would  only  have  had  to  call  for  it — and  she  did  not  call.  If  there 
had  been  any  sound  of  a  struggle,  the  Marquesa  would  have  rim 
in  to  see  what  was  the  matter — and  she  did  not  run  in.  If 
Olozaga  had  been  heard  locking  himself  in  with  the  Queen,  the 
most  odious  suspicions  would  have  been  excited,  and  the  Marquesa 
— that  blue-blooded  dragon  of  virtue — would  have  thundered  at 
the  door. 

She  did  not  thunder  at  it.  There  was  no  indication  of  any 
kind  that  anything  unusual  was  happening.  Olozaga  retired  in 
good  order,  unmolested,  unquestioned — smilingly  displaying  the 
bag  of  sweets  which  his  Queen  had  given  him.  His  enemies 
afterwards  suggested  that  he  had  picked  up  the  bag  from  the 
table — had  stolen  it,  in  fact — in  order  to  give  colour  to  his  false¬ 
hood  concerning  Isabella’s  cordiality ;  but  that  suggestion  was 
obviously  an  afterthought.  Olozaga  sw^ept  it  scornfully  aside, 
and  built  up  his  irrefragable  case,  moved  to  tears — which  his 
enemies  compared  to  the  tears  of  the  crocodile — while  he  did  so. 
Throwing  the  blame,  not  on  the  Queen,  but  on  the  Camarilla,  he 
told  the  whole  story  of  that  Camarilla’s  campaign  of  pin-pricks— 
the  story,  in  particular,  of  the  invitation  to  dine  at  the  Palace; 
but,  at  last,  challenged,  arraigned,  threatened  with  prosecution, 
driven  into  a  corner,  he  fought  like  a  stag  at  bay,  and  did  not 
shrink  from  saying  that,  while  he  could  not,  as  a  subject,  charge 
his  sovereign  with  lying,  he  refused  to  be  crushed  by  the  dictum 
that  whatever  the  Queen  was  said  to  have  said  must  he 
believed  ; — 

“Is  it  judgment  you  want,  or  is  it  sacrifice?  Is  it  truth  or  base  intrigue? 
Whatever  gentlemen  opposite  desire,  whatever  opinions  they  hold,  if  they 
tell  us,  in  the  times  in  which  we  live,  that  the  word  of  the  Queen  is  to  be 
believed  without  question,  I  reply  unhesitatingly  that  it  is  not.  Either 
there  is  a  charge  against  me,  or  there  is  not.  If  there  is,  that  word  is  a 
piece  of  evidence  like  any  other,  and  to  that  testimony  I  oppose  my  own.” 

That  was  the  climax,  uttered  at  the  end  of  seventeen  days  of 
rhetoric  and  recrimination ;  and  by  that  time  opinion  had  swung 
round.  If  the  whole  matter  was  still  clouded  with  a  doubt — if 
there  were  still  impartial  persons  who  clung  to  the  view'  that 
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there  could  not  be  smoke  without  fire — Madrid,  in  the  main, 
knowing  what  it  knew  of  the  wicked  ways  of  Camarillas,  doubted 
the  Queen’s  sworn  word.  The  contemplated  proceedings  against 
Olozaga  were  dropped ;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  the  Cortes 
came  was  weak  and  impotent.  It  merely  voted  a  sympathetic 
message  to  the  Queen,  assuring  her  of  its  sympathy,  distress, 
and  loyalty. 

It  was  a  signal  defeat  for  the  sovereign,  and  a  signal  triumph 
for  the  subject — and  yet  not  so  very  signal,  or,  at  all  events,  not 
linal.  If  the  Camarilla  was  discredited,  it  was  still  powerful ;  for 
behind  it  was  Narvaez,  and  behind  Narvaez  was  the  army. 
Hundreds  of  letters  of  congratulation  poured  upon  Olozaga ; 
scores  of  electoral  districts  invited  him  to  be  their  member ;  and 
yet  it  was  clear  to  him  that  his  life  w’as  no  longer  safe  in  ^Madrid , 
or,  indeed,  anywhere  in  Spain.  He  might  be  sure  that,  if  he 
were  brought  before  a  jury,  he  would  be  acquitted ;  but  Gonzalez 
Bravo  and  the  Camarilla  knew  that  too.  If  they  brought  him 
before  any  tribunal  it  would  be  a  packed  court  martial ;  and  it 
was  even  more  likely  that  they  would  choose  the  alternative  of 
poisoning  him  in  prison  while  he  was  awaiting  trial.  Meanwhile, 
an  attempt  to  assassinate  him  only  failed  because  the  assassins 
mistook  the  number  of  his  house,  and  burst — thirty  strong,  and 
armed  to  the  teeth — into  the  apartment  of  some  unoffending 
stranger. 

So  that  Olozaga,  having  gained  a  moral  victory,  had  neverthe¬ 
less  to  flee — the  Ambassadors  of  the  Powers  whom  he  consulted 
could  give  him  no  other  advice.  He  could  not  even  withdraw  in 
open  and  dignified  dudgeon,  but  had  to  disguise  himself  as  a 
commercial  traveller,  riding  on  a  mule  in  the  midst  of  copious 
saddle-bags,  and  escorted  by  a  devoted  band  of  smugglers — men 
who  were  always  against  the  Government,  whatever  the  Govern¬ 
ment  might  be  :  the  ablest — and  perhaps  also  the  strongest  and 
most  honest — of  the  Spanish  statesmen  being  thus  driven  over 
the  Portuguese  border  because  a  girl  of  thirteen,  owing  him  a 
grudge,  rejoicing  in  her  newly-acquired  power,  and  in  the 
spectacle  of  a  stern  tutor  put  to  confusion,  had  told  a  shame¬ 
less  lie  and  stuck  to  it.  Son  cosas  de  Espana — these  are  things 
peculiar  to  Spain,  the  land,  of  all  others,  in  which  storms  rage 
furiously  in  tiny  tea-cups. 

But  Isabella  had  triumphed ;  and  so  had  the  Camarilla ;  and 
so  had  the  lean  and  hungry  Gonzalez  Bravo,  wdio  hastened  to 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shone,  and  provide  for  his  lean  and 
hungry  family.  His  lean  and  hungry  father,  who  had  lately  been 
cashiered  from  a  clerkship  in  the  Treasury  for  not  keeping  his 
accounts  properly,  was  now  made  Under-Secretary  of  that  same 
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Treasury.  A  lean  and  hungry  brother-in-law,  hitherto  attached 
in  some  capacity  to  one  of  the  theatres,  was  made  Groom  of  the 
Palace ;  while  various  other  lean  and  hungry  relatives  and  con¬ 
nections  received  posts  in  the  diplomatic  service.  That  was  the 
first  result  of  Isabella’s  first  intrigue ;  and  the  second  result  was 
the  issue  of  an  invitation  to  her  mother  to  return  to  Spain :  a 
return  accomplished  in  triumph  in  spite  of  the  memory  of  her 
misappropriation  of  the  Crown  jewels  and  the  plate  and  linen 

“She  returns,"  (writes  Washington  Irving),  “by  the  very  way  by  which 
she  left  the  kingdom  in  1840,  when  the  whole  world  seemed  to  be  roused 
against  her,  and  she  was  followed  by  clamour  and  execrations.  What  is  the 
case  at  present?  The  cities  that  were  then  almost  in  arms  against  her  now 
receive  her  with  fetes  and  rejoicings.  Arches  of  triumph  are  erected  in 
the  streets;  Te  Deunis  are  chanted  in  the  cathedrals;  processions  issue  forth 
to  escort  her;  the  streets  ring  with  shouts  and  acclamations;  homage  and 
adulation  meet  her  at  every  step;  the  meanest  village  has  its  ceremonial  of 
respect,  and  a  speech  of  loyalty  from  its  alcalde.” 

Nor  was  that  all.  The  Spaniards,  it  will  be  remembered,  were 
annoyed  with  Cristina,  not  only  because  she  had  stolen  the  plate 
and  linen,  but  also  because  she  lived  conjugally  with  a  private  in 
the  Guards.  Gonzalez  Bravo,  before  he  had  ranged  himself  on 
her  side,  had  ridiculed  her  taste  in  love  in  his  comic  paper— an 
organ  not  altogether  unlike  our  own  Sporting  Times ;  and 
Cristina,  though  she  had  used  him,  had  not  forgiven  him. 
Mischievous  persons  kept  her  rancour  up  to  the  mark  by  forward¬ 
ing  her  marked  copies  of  the  paper ;  and  it  may  well  have  been 
difficult  for  her  to  judge  whether  she  had  scored  a  victory  or 
endured  a  humiliation  by  accepting  such  a  favour  at  such  hands. 
She  knew,  however,  what  she  meant  to  do,  and  she  did  it; 
settling  her  account  with  the  comic  journalist  in  feminine,  not  to 
say  in  feline,  style.  As  a  journalist  he  had  insulted  her ;  but  now 
almost  his  first  act  as  Prime  Minister  was  to  counter-sign  the 
royal  decree  creating  her  lover  Duke  of  Eianzares  and  a  Grandee 
of  the  First  Class,  as  w’ell  as  a  further  royal  decree  legitimising 
the  marriage  which  she  had  secretly  contracted  with  him  eleven 
years  before  : — 

“Having  regard  to  the  considerations  submitted  to  me  by  my  august 
mother.  Dona  Maria  Cristina  de  Bourbon,  I  have  authorised  her  to  contract 
a  marriage  with  Don  Fernando  Munoz,  Duke  of  Rianzares;  and  I  further 
declare  that  in  contracting  this  alliance  with  a  person  of  inferior  station,  she 
has  in  no  way  forfeited  my  favour  and  affection,  and  shall  suffer  no  prejudice 
in  her  style  and  title,  or  in  any  of  her  honours,  prerogatives,  and  distinc¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  issue  of  this  marriage  shall  be  subject  to  the  12th  article  of  the 
Oth  law,  title  11,  book  10,  of  the  Nueva  Rccopilacion ,  and  be  entitled  to 
inherit  the  property  of  their  parents  in  the  manner  provided  for  by  the  law. 
I,  the  Queen.” 
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That  act  accomplished,  Cristina  had  done  with  Gonzalez 
Bravo.  He  had  been  made  use  of,  and  now  he  might  go — cast 
away  like  a  sucked  orange  or  an  old  glove.  An  appointment  as 
Minister  to  Lisbon  let  him  down  gently ;  and  Narvaez  succeeded 
to  his  post,  which  he  presently  yielded  to  the  Marquis  de  Mille- 
flores.  If  Cristina  had  failed  as  a  Queen  and  as  a  Regent,  at 
least  she  had  succeeded  as  a  woman  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  opinion 
was  sympathetic,  and  people  liked  her.  “Her  smile,”  says 
Washington  Irving,  “is  one  of  the  most  winning  I  have  ever 
witnessed ;  and  the  more  J  see  of  her  the  less  I  wonder  at  that 
iascination  which,  in  her  younger  and  mure  beautiful  days,  was 
so  omnipotent,  and  w^hich,  even  now,  has  such  control  over  all 
who  are  much  about  her  person.” 

Her  control  over  them  was  so  complete  that  it  involved,  for 
the  time  being  at  all  events,  the  triumph  of  the  entire  smart  set. 
All  the  old  ceremonious  etiquette  was  revived  :  Grandees,  instead 
of  footmen,  waiting  at  the  royal  table;  Grandees,  instead  of 
domestic  servants,  closing  the  door  of  the  bed-chamber  w^hen  the 
Queen  retired.  And  to  grandeur  was  added  gaiety.  “The 
Court,”  wrote  Washington  Irving,  “is  more  gay  and  magnificent 
than  I  have  ever  known  it  to  be.” 

Isabella  was  not  yet  fourteen ;  but  she  was  in  the  delightful 
[wsition  of  a  schoolgirl  allowed  to  “come  out”  before  she  is 
grown  up.  There  were  no  more  lessons  for  her — why  should  a 
Queen  be  bothered  with  lessons?  It  was  her  chance  to  enjoy 
herself — what  was  the  use  of  being  a  Queen  if  one  did  not  enjoy 
oneself?  To  the  end  of  her  days  Isabella  always  answered  those 
questions  in  the  sense  in  w’hich  a  schoolgirl  would  answer  them  ; 
though  one  may  doubt  whether  she  ever  again  enjoyed  anything 
quite  so  much  as  she  enjoyed  the  emancipation  consequent  upon 
the  success  of  her  first  intrigue.  Her  enjoyment  lasted  until 
the  day  when  the  Duke  of  Eianzares  entered  her  boudoir,  bullied 
her  in  his  roughest  barrack-room  manner — which  was  far  more 
formidable  than  Olozaga’s  Old  Bailey  manner — and  led  her  out. 
red-eyed,  to  be  betrothed  to  the  cousin  whom  she  disliked  and 
despised  because  the  shrill  falsetto  tones  of  his  voice  had  gained 
him  the  nickname  of  “Fanny,”  and  given  the  whole  world, 
including  his  bride,  the  impression  that  he  was  something  less 
than  a  man. 
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Washington,  which  in  a  few  days  will  be  celebrating  ]^lr. 
Woodrow  Wilson’s  inauguration  as  President,  differs  from  other 
cities  in  many  things,  but  most  of  all  in  this,  that  it  was  a  capital 
long  before  it  was  a  city.  It  was  the  law-making  and  adminis¬ 
trative  centre  of  the  United  States  before  it  had  houses  or  popula¬ 
tion,  and  when  it  was  nothing  but  swamp  and  woodland.  In 
short,  it  was  to  be  the  capital  that  it  was  called  into  existence. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  has  happened  before,  and  may 
happen  again.  A  Peter  the  Great  suddenly  forsakes  Moscow  and 
decrees  that  a  new  capital  is  to  arise  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva. 
A  Philip  II.,  turning  his  back  on  Lisbon,  on  Seville,  on  Sala¬ 
manca  and  Toledo,  builds  the  Escurial  at  Madrid.  But  there  is 
an  even  closer  parallel  to  the  circumstances  of  Washington’s 
birth  presented  to  us  by  the  recent  history  of  Australia  and  South 
Africa.  Most  nations  are  spared  the  anxiety  of  a  deliberate 
search  for  a  capital.  The  unconsidered  play  of  events  has  solved 
the  problem  for  them.  The  normal  thing  is  for  the  evolution 
of  a  capital  either  to  precede  or  unconsciously  to  keep  pace  with 
the  evolution  of  nationality,  and  the  general  run  of  mankind 
accepts  the  resultant  as  unreflectingly  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  When,  however,  a  number  of  separate  States,  each  more 
or  less  equal  in  population,  wealth,  and  importance,  and  revolving 
around  no  common  and  dominant  centre,  agree  to  form  a  single 
political  whole,  they  usually  find  the  question  of  a  capital  one  of 
the  most  crucial  and  contentious  that  they  are  called  upon  to 
solve.  Germany  escaped  the  problem  because  of  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  strength  of  Prussia  and  the  admitted  supremacy  of  Berlin. 
When  Italy  became  united  the  pre-eminent  claims  of  Borne  to  be 
the  official  headquarters  of  the  new  kingdom  were  beyond 
challenge  or  dispute.  But  with  Australia  and  South  Africa,  as 
with  the  United  States,  the  case  has  been  very  different,  and  it 
must  have  given  Americans  an  unwonted  sense  of  hoariness  to 
observe  with  what  curious  carefulness  their  own  experiences  have 
been  duplicated  in  the  Antipodes  and  South  Africa.  The  forces 
and  emotions  that  have  stirred  the  latest-born  democracies  are 
the  same  forces  and  emotions  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago  moved  Americans  to  fix  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government 
on  a  stretch  of  marshy  scrub,  far  away  from  the  real  life  of  the 
nation.  Then,  as  now,  every  State  was  willing  that  the  capital 
should  be  erected  within  its  own,  but  not  within  its  neighbour’s. 
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boundaries.  Then,  as  now,  every  city  and  village  was  prepared 
to  be  the  capital  itself,  but  would  not  countenance  for  a  moment 
the  claims  of  any  rival.  Other  influences  were  at  work,  too.  The 
founders  of  the  American  Commonwealth  distrusted  the  people 
almost  as  fervently  as  they  distrusted  George  III.,  and  they  were 
ready  to  do  anything  rather  than  expose  the  national  legislature 
to  the  risk  of  being  overawed  by  “the  mob.”  Others,  again,  were 
obsessed  with  the  idea  that  the  purity  of  politics  could  only  be 
kept  at  a  high  level  by  planting  the  capital  in  some  remote, 
sylvan,  thoroughly  aboriginal  spot.  Maryland  and  Virginia 
joined  in  offering  to  the  nation  a  slice  of  their  territories  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Potomac.  Congress  was  empowered  by  the 
Constitution  to  accept  the  offer,  and  to  have  exclusive  control  of 
the  area  thus  ceded.  It  was  named  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
was  earmarked  as  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government. 

That  was  in  1790.  Ten  years  were  allowed  in  which  to  trans¬ 
form  this  waste  of  woods  and  bog  into  the  national  capital. 
Plans  were  drawn  up  by  a  French  engineer.  Major  L’Ehfant. 
They  were  so  comprehensive  that  even  now  they  still  await  fulfil¬ 
ment  ;  they  were  so  perfect  in  every  detail  that  they  have  never 
been  departed  from  without  loss  to  the  beauty  of  the  city.  But 
progress  was  slow,  and  when  the  Government  “moved  in”  in 
1800  there  were  only  the  President’s  mansion,  two  wings  (one 
of  them  incomplete)  of  the  national  legislature,  a  tavern,  and 
half  a  dozen  wooden  shanties,  to  receive  them.  The  streets  were 
indicated  by  felled  trees ;  the  nearest  lodgings  were  three  miles 
away;  and  the  members  of  Congress,  flung  down  on  this  chaos 
of  desolation,  began  to  pine  for  the  fleshpots  of  Philadelphia. 
Then,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  Washington  was  no  more 
than  a  wilderness  city  set  in  a  bog-hole  ;  and  the  contrast  between 
L’Enfant’s  magnificent  conception  and  the  bare,  unkempt  reality 
was  an  inexhaustible  spring  of  humour.  Tom  Moore  visited  the 
city  in  1814,  and  this  is  his  description  of  it  : — 

An  embryo  capital  where  fancy  sees 
Squares  in  morasses,  obelisks  in  trees; 

Where  second-sighted  seers  the  plain  adorn 
With  shrines  unbuilt  and  heroes  yet  unborn. 

Though  nought  but  woods  and  Jefferson  they  see 
Where  streets  should  run  and  sages  ought  to  be. 

Dickens,  going  there  thirty  years  later,  found  its  leading 
features  to  consist  of  spacious  avenues  that  began  in  nothing  and 
led  nowhere ;  streets,  miles  long,  that  only  needed  houses  and 
inhabitants,  and  public  buildings  that  only  needed  a  public,  to  be 
complete.  Even  after  the  Civil  War,  even  so  late  as  the  early 
’seventies,  Washington  was  three-parts  mud,  with  wooden  side- 
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walks,  pigs  rooting  within  half  a  block  of  the  White  House  and 
negroes  squatting  everywhere.  Then  came  America’s  Haussmann 
in  the  person  of  “Boss”  Shepherd,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Works.  He  asphalted  the  entire  city,  tore  down  the  rookeries 
graded  the  streets  and  avenues,  induced  Congress  to  spend 
lavishly  on  new  public  buildings,  and,  while  carefully  lining  Ihs 
own  pockets  all  the  time,  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  rescue 
Ij’Enfant’s  plans  from  destruction  and  to  convert  Washington 
from  a  city  of  magnificent  intentions  into  a  city  of  magnificent 
realities.  The  impulse  he  imparted,  so  far  from  petering  out,  has 
gathered  force  with  the  years.  The  whole  country  is  proud  of 
the  capital  it  so  long  neglected,  and  is  almost  feverishly  anxious 
to  make  it  the  model  city  of  the  continent.  And  that  in  time  is 
what  it  will  be.  It  is  administered  on  a  system  that  cuts  cheer¬ 
fully  athwart  all  the  principles  of  American  democracy.  The 
citizens  of  Washington  have  no  votes  whatever.  Congress  is  the 
sole  governing  power,  and  Congress  delegates  its  authority  to  a 
Commission  of  three  men  appointed  by  the  President.  This 
autocratic  triumvirate  raises  half  the  expenses  of  its  administra¬ 
tion  from  the  ratepayers  and  half  from  Congress.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  because  of,  or  in  spite  of,  the  fact  that  the  people 
have  no  votes  that  Washington  is  by  all  odds  the  best-governed 
city  on  the  American  Continent.  There  is  much,  however,  that 
still  remains  to  be  done — more,  indeed,  than  a  casual  visitor 
would  suspect.  He  finds  a  city  with  streets  and  avenues  of  an 
incomparable  breadth  and  sweep  and  shadiness ;  parks  and 
grassy  squares  and  far-spreading  vistas ;  houses,  many  of  them  of 
the  most  exquisite  architecture  and  each  with  its  unfenced  lawn 
in  front ;  statues  that  make  it  incredible  to  think  the  people  who 
erected  them  spoke  English ;  a  diffused  air  of  spaciousness  and 
large  design.  It  is  symmetrical,  of  course,  but  on  so  vast  a  scale 
that  one  loses  the  sense  of  formality  and  chess-board  artificiality. 
It  is  a  city  such  as  Euclid  might  have  planned  in  a  mood  of 
poetry,  or  when  he  had  reached  his  Second  Book  and  had  learned 
to  know  a  curve  by  sight.  But  there  is  something  behind  all  this 
which,  if  you  look  for  it,  you  will  not  find  so  pleasant.  There  is 
the  legacy  of  seventy  years’  neglect  not  yet  wholly  cleared  away 
by  the  last  thirty  years  of  constructive  effort ;  slums  and  alleys 
where  100,000  negroes — Washington  is  the  largest  negro  city  in 
the  w’orld  and  the  South  of  the  soft  and  mellow  tongue  begins 
in  the  national  capital — fester  in  congenial  filth  and  disease; 
schools  without  playgrounds  or  recreation  halls ;  a  doubtful  water- 
supply  and  still  more  doubtful  sewage  system ;  inadequate 
libraries  and  a  high  death-rate.  But  every  year  it  grows  a  little 
more  finished,  a  little  more  beautiful.  A  commission  is  at  work 
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altering  and  developing  its  outward  aspects  on  harmonious  and 
far-reaching  lines.  The  great  park  of  sixty  acres  that  surrounds 
the  Houses  of  Congress  is  being  fringed  with  sixteen  stately 
public  buildings  which,  when  completed,  will  form  a  picture 
unrivalled  anywhere.  I  give  Washington  another  generation  in 
which  to  become  the  model  capital  and  the  model  municipality 
of  the  world. 

It  will  be  seen  from  all  this  how  completely  Washington 
departs  from  the  normal  type  of  capitals.  It  did  not  grow ;  it 
was  made.  It  must  always  to  some  extent  lie,  as  it  were,  in  a 
backwater,  away  from  the  central  stream  of  national  life,  and 
beyond  the  possibilities  of  such  leadership  as  one  associates  with 
Paris  and  London.  The  place  Washington  occupies  among  her 
sister  cities  on  the  American  Continent  is  one  of  distinction,  but 
not  one  of  authority.  Except,  indeed,  officially,  one  hardly 
thinks  of  Washington  as  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  so 
egregiously  is  it  dwarfed  in  size,  wealth,  and  commercial  and 
political  importance  by  other  cities.  It  radiates  next  to  nothing. 
It  has  no  trade  and  no  manufactures,  and  no  influence  over  the 
arts  and  letters  of  the  American  people.  Neither  in  politics  nor 
in  finance,  nor  in  social  or  intellectual  prestige,  can  it  ever  become 
to  America  what  Home  is  to  Italy  or  Berlin  to  Germany.  The 
day  is  infinitely  distant,  and  in  all  probability  will  never  come  at 
all,  when  every  American  artist,  author,  dramatist,  and  musician 
will  turn  instinctively  towards  Washington.  So  far  as  one  can 
see,  its  fate  is  to  remain  for  ever  what  it  is  now,  the  chief  admin¬ 
istrative  and  legislative  foundry  of  the  country — that  and  little 
more.  And  it  is  an  interesting  speculation  whether  a  nation  gains 
more  or  loses  more  by  having  a  capital  of  this  kind ;  whether  the 
oppressive  ascendency  of  a  Paris  or  a  London  is  a  real  or  only  a 
seeming  advantage ;  whether  a  country  is  better  or  worse  off  for 
escaping  the  toll  which  such  huge  agglomerations  exact  upon  the 
social  health,  the  intellectual  alertness,  and  the  political  virility  of 
their  hinterlands. 

From  one  standpoint,  however,  Washington  may  fairly  be 
called  a  capital  in  something  more  than  a  technical  sense.  It  is 
at  once  the  most  and  the  least  American  city  in  America.  It  is 
the  most  American  because  there,  if  anywhere,  one  feels  oneself 
assisting  at  the  great  composite  panorama  of  American  life.  The 
city  is  a  national  reservoir  fed  by  unnumbered  tributaries.  It  is 
the  clearing-house  for  the  humanity  of  the  entire  continent. 
Underneath  the  Rotunda  of  the  Houses  of  Congress  you  will 
assuredly,  sooner  or  later,  meet  every  American  you  have  ever 
known.  You  will  meet  many,  too,  whom  you  neither  know  nor 
want  to  know,  but  whose  identity  with  the  American  tourist. 
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familiar  to  European  eyes  and  ears,  is  established  at  a  glance 
Washington,  alone  among  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
approaches  the  European  display  of  “show-places”  and  offers  the 
same  easy  target  to  the  tripper;  and  this,  while  not  necessarily 
enhancing  its  attractions,  adds  immensely  to  the  comprehensive¬ 
ness  of  its  summing-up  and  makes  it  beyond  all  rivals  a  distilla¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  country.  A  capital  in  which  you  can  always 
find  someone  who  can  tell  you  at  first  hand  what  is  going  on, 
what  is  being  said  and  felt,  in  any  part  of  the  country  over  which 
it  presides,  is  a  capital  wdth  a  respectable  title  to  be  considered 
representative  ;  and  it  is  this  title  which  Washington,  at  any  rate 
during  the  months  wdien  Congress  is  sitting,  may  legitimately 
prefer.  But  the  proviso  is  significant.  It  is  only  when  Congress 
is  in  session  that  Washington  achieves  its  representative  effect. 
Take  away  the  legislators  and  their  families  and  camp-followers, 
and  the  sight-seers,  and  it  becomes  a  mere  wilderness  of  hotels. 
Government  offices,  and  boarding-houses.  What,  in  other  words, 
gives  Washington  its  air  of  being  a  condensation  of  America  is 
the  vastness  and  variety  of  its  floating  population.  But  you 
cannot  compose  anything  deserving  to  be  called  a  society  out  of 
a  floating  population,  hotels,  and  boarding  house;  and  the  real 
Washington,  the  part  that  counts,  is  like  some  small  and  ex¬ 
quisite  piece  of  embroidery  overweighted  by  a  fringe  that  is 
neither  small  nor  exquisite.  The  social  structure  of  the  American 
capital  is  that  of  a  mansion  whose  vestibule  is  spacious  and  easy 
of  access,  but  whose  inner  sanctums  are  closely  guarded ;  and  it 
is  when  he  reaches  these  penetralia  that  the  European  visitor 
becomes  conscious  of  something  singularly  un-American  in  the 
atmosphere  and  company. 

Of  what,  then,  in  this  city  of  hardly  more  than  300,000,  is 
“society  ”  composed?  The  negroes  who  form  a  third  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  the  shopkeepers  and  retail  traders,  the  formidable  army  of 
excursionists — all  these  one  naturally  expects  to  leave  out  of  the 
reckoning.  But  it  gives  one’s  English  notions  something  of  a 
shock  to  find  that  for  social  purposes  the  national  legislators  go 
for  little  more  than  the  darkies,  the  trippers,  and  the  vast  array 
of  clerks  in  the  Government  offices.  When  you  have  ticked  off 
the  names  of  a  score  of  Senators  and  perhaps  a  dozen  Representa¬ 
tives,  the  contribution  made  by  Congress  to  the  real  life  of 
Washington  is  fully  stated.  Social  existence  on  any  settled  basis 
only  begins  w^here  hotels  and  boarding-houses  end ;  and  in  Wash¬ 
ington  they  are  far  from  ending  yet,  the  vast  majority  of  members 
of  Congress  having  no  homes  of  their  own  in  the  national  capital. 
Grimmer,  because  more  ingenuous  and  more  wholly  unlooked-for, 
social  tragedies  you  will  hardly  find  anywhere  than  among  the 
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wives  of  Congressmen,  to  whose  imaginations  Washington  had 
pictured  itself  as  a  larger  Smithsville,  offering  an  ampler  and 
more  brilliant  stage  for  their  own  and  their  husbands’  talents. 
They  have  to  learn  the  unexpectedly  bitter  lesson  that  while  the 
ramparts  are  theirs  to  stroll  around,  the  citadel  itself  is  as  securely 
barricaded  against  them  as  though  it  were  the  Austrian  Court. 
The  innermost  stronghold  is  peopled  by  the  ambassadors,  their 
families  and  attaches,  by  the  Cabinet  heads  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ments,  by  the  Presidential  “set,”  by  the  Army  and  Navy  officers, 
by  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  by  a  group  of  distinguished 
men  of  science  in  the  Government  service,  by  such  Senators  as 
care  enough,  or  are  made  by  their  wives  to  care  enough,  about 
society  to  own  or  rent  a  house  from  November  to  May,  by  a  few 
score  of  the  old  residential  families,  and  by  a  colony  of  the 
nouveaux  riches.  These  last  are  by  way  of  being  a  new  pheno¬ 
menon.  Fifteen  years  ago,  at  any  rate,  when  I  first  knew 
Washington,  it  show^ed  few  signs  of  becoming  a  rich  man’s  city. 
Nowadays  fashion,  or  at  least  wealth,  seems  to  be  setting  in  its 
direction.  Mansions  that  are  almost  palaces  are  rapidly  rising,  and 
the  men  who  build  and  own  them  care  nothing  for  politics,  and 
are  simply  intent  on  getting  a  good  social  return  for  their  outlay. 
That  is  a  very  interesting  development,  and  one,  I  imagine,  that 
is  likely  to  grow  more  and  more  popular.  A  few  years  hence  it 
may  be  as  much  the  thing  to  have  a  house  in  Washington  and  to 
spend  the  winter  season  there  as  it  used  to  be  to  have  a  cottage  at 
Newport ;  and  I  foresee  the  time  when  Washington  will  compete 
with,  and  perhaps  overshadow.  New  York  as  the  radiating  centre 
for  the  fashions  and  follies  of  the  “smart  set.”  The  equipment 
of  America  wfill  then  be  complete,  and  the  political  plutocracy 
will  at  last  have  found  its  social  counterpart. 

After  all,  I  blame  no  one  who  wishes  to  live  in  Washington. 
If  I  were  an  American,  with  all  the  cities  of  the  continent  to 
choose  from,  it  is  there  that  I  would  pitch  my  tent  from  November 
to  May.  There  is  a  flavour  and  a  distinction  about  Washington 
society  that  no  other  American  city  quite  commands.  It  sur¬ 
passes  the  society  of  New  York  and  Boston  and  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago  in  that  quality  which  separates  French  literature  from 
the  literature  of  all  other  lands ;  the  quality,  above  all  things,  of 
agreeableness.  It  is  an  American  community  doing  un-American 
things,  leading  an  un-American  life.  It  impresses  one  as  a 
caesural  pause  in  the  galloping  existence  of  the  country,  a  restful 
hiatus  in  the  interminable  rush.  There  is  serenity,  almost 
benignity,  in  its  ordering  of  the  routine  of  life,  except  that  it 
has  exalted  the  childish  nuisance  of  “  leaving  cards  ”  into  a 
merciless  religion.  It  has  its  own  standard  of  values.  The  ideals 
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of  Chicago  are  the  assumed  foundations  or  the  unconsidered 
trifles  of  Washington.  It  neither  talks  business  nor  thinks  it- 
the  word  conveys  no  more  than  a  remote  and  abstract  meanino 
to  its  mind.  Commerce  and  all  its  banalities  are  refreshingly 
delightfully  absent.  Nor  is  society  on  parade ;  you  meet  it  only 
by  invitation ;  it  has  neither  the  wish  nor  the  chance  to  display 
itself  in  public.  Social  life  in  Washington,  like  the  best  social 
life  anywhere,  is  an  affair  of  private  entertainments.  And 
Washington  which  lives  for  society  and  takes  all  things  lightly 
and  studies  conversation  as  an  art  with  a  zest  beyond  that  of 
Boston,  knows  supremely  well  how  to  entertain.  Its  houses  are 
built  to  that  end,  and  the  best  of  them,  following  the  Georgian 
style,  are  models  of  that  rich  simplicity  to  which,  after  a  wild 
debauch  in  all  possible  architectural  fantasies,  American  taste  is 
now  happily  on  the  return.  At  times  it  entertains  almost  too 
well.  The  last  time  I  w’as  there  a  very  charming  Englishwoman 
complained  to  me  that,  on  accepting  a  “very  informal  ’’  invitation 
to  lunch  at  three  or  four  days’  notice,  she  found  all  the  blinds  in 
the  dining-room  drawn,  the  table  lit  by  candles,  her  hostess  and 
all  her  fellow-guests  in  costumes  that  would  have  been  quite 
becoming  to  bridesmaids  or  in  the  Royal  enclosure  at  Ascot,  and 
a  feast  prepared  that  embraced  every  unseasonable  delicacy  in  a 
series  of  eight  courses.  That  struck  her  as  carrying  informality 
to  a  point  where  it  became  almost  an  abuse  of  language.  But  I 
would  not  say  that,  when  compared  with  New  York,  over- 
elaboration  is  the  special  fault  of  Washington  hospitality,  though 
I  believe  that  in  the  capital,  as  elsewhere  throughout  America, 
the  distinction  between  the  formal  and  the  informal  tends  to 
dwindle ;  and  there  have,  I  confess,  been  occasions  when  the 
plate,  the  china,  the  flowers — the  flowers,  perhaps,  especially- 
the  cooking,  and  the  wines,  struck  me  as  almost  too  prodigal  of 
rarity.  But,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  hospitality  of  Washington, 
like  its  entire  mode  of  life,  escapes  the  dollar-mark,  and,  so  far  as 
my  experience  of  America  goes,  is  remarkable  for  its  ease,  its 
unconsciousness,  and  its  finish.  It  has  that  stamp  of  certainty 
and  mastery  that  long  cultivation  brings ;  there  is  less  of  the 
impression  of  effort  about  it  than  one  notices  in  New  York ;  and 
the  sociability  that  springs  up  in  a  comparatively  small  com¬ 
munity  where  distances  are  easy,  intercourse  frequent,  and  an 
identity  of  social  interests  w^ell  established,  and  where  the 
personnel  is  constantly  changing,  gives  to' its  festivities  a  cordial 
and  distinctive  pleasurableness.  Some  critics  have  complained 
of  its  aloofness,  its  dearth  of  ideas,  its  intellectual  anaemia,  its 
seeming  indifference  to  the  problems  that  are  raging  around  it. 
But  for  myself  I  confess  to  having  rather  a  tender  feeling  for  a 
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society  tliat  deliberately  isolates  itself  for  the  cultivatiou  of  the 
minor  amenities.  And  Washington  has  another  claim  upon  the 
gratitude  of  America.  Mr.  Henry  James,  in  The  American 
Scene,  has  unerringly  noted  that,  as  social  factors,  men  count 
for  far  more  in  the  national  capital,  and  are  very  much  more  in 
evidence,  than  in  any  other  American  city.  They  really  hold 
their  own  there  almost  as  though  they  were  in  Europe.  No 
doubt  the  presence  and  reflex  influence  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps 
have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  resurrection  of  masculinity. 
At  any  rate,  in  this  city,  which  by  the  side  of  any  other  American 
city  has  an  almost  regal  colour  and  atmosphere,  the  balance  of 
the  sexes  is  restored,  and  man,  mere  man,  is  allowed  his  chance. 

1  think  that  is  partly  why  a  European  finds  it  so  congenial. 

But  Washington,  socially  as  well  as  physically,  is  still  some¬ 
what  embryonic.  Half  an  hour’s  drive  from  its  faultless  pave¬ 
ments  will  land  you  axle-deep  in  mud,  and  to  leave  the  innermost 
social  circle  is  to  wander  in  a  domain  where  there  is  still  a  good 
deal  of  clearing  to  be  done,  and  where  the  land  has  been  scarcely 
surveyed,  much  less  staked  out.  One  is  regaled,  for  instance, 
with  stories  of  the  fight  for  precedence  that  could  hardly  be 
matched  anywhere  for  naivete  and  bitterness,  i  sometimes 
doubt  whether  any  capital,  even  Vienna  or  Madrid,  troubles  itself 
so  much  about  these  problems  as  Washington.  After  all,  that 
is  only  what  one  would  expect.  There  is  always  a  certain  diffi¬ 
culty  about  adjusting  the  principles  of  Eepublicanism  to  the  facts 
not  only  of  social  life,  but  of  human  nature;  and  this  difficulty 
allows  individual  boldness  and  insistence  to  arrange  to  its  own 
satisfaction  matters  that  in  Europe  have  long  ago  been  settled 
by  prescription,  usage,  and  tradition.  Whether  you  are  the  wife 
of  a  Congressman  from  Kalamazoo,  or  a  Senator  of  thirty  years’ 
standing,  or  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  you  are  equally 
aware  that  in  the  absence  of  definite  rules,  scrambling  and 
pushing  is  the  game  that  pays.  Therefore  you  scramble  and 
you  push,  and  you  do  it  all  the  harder  because  in  a  Eepublic  those 
pleasing  marks  of  distinction  that  separate  a  man  from  his 
fellow-citizens  are  altogether  more  precious  and  desirable  than 
in  a  monarchy.  This  lends  to  the  struggle  for  precedence  in 
Washington,  especially  on  the  lower  levels,  an  acerbity  and 
contentiousness  that  are  directly  proportioned  to  the  lack  of 
rules  to  regulate  it.  Being  a  city  of  leisure,  Washington  must 
have  something  to  amuse  itself  with.  Being  also  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  officialdom,  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  centre 
of  diplomacy,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  amuse  itself  with  the 
problems  of  a  Eepublican  Court.  And  as  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  a  Court  Chamberlain  and  very  few  traditions,  and  as 
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the  Constitution  has  complicated  the  situation  by  placing  the 
Legislature,  the  Judiciary,  and  the  Executive  on  pretty  much 
the  same  plane  of  authority  and  so  made  each  unwilling  to  yield 
to  the  other,  the  opportunities  for  being  amused  are  considerable. 

It  is  not,  however,  all  chaos.  Certain  rules  have  been  evolved 
and  certain  customs  established  which  serve  to  guide  each 
successive  occupant  of  the  White  House.  Thus,  the  number  of 
State  dinners  and  receptions  that  the  President  has  to  give  is 
now  definitely  fixed.  Thus,  too,  it  is  now  pretty  well  understood 
that  an  invitation  to  lunch  or  dinner  at  the  White  House  is 
the  equivalent  of  a  command.  Thus,  also,  it  is  now  accepted 
that  the  President  should  on  all  occasions  go  in  first,  that  nobodv 
should  sit  down  until  he  has  taken  his  place,  that  he  should 
always  be  served  first,  that  he  cannot  accept  hospitality  under 
a  foreign  flag,  and  that  if  he  has  consented  to  dine  at  the  house 
of  one  of  his  Cabinet  Ministers  a  list  of  the  proposed  guests 
should  be  submitted  to  him.  There  is  a  Washington  hostess  in 
one  of  Mr.  Henry  James’s  tales  who  exclaims,  “The  season’s 
nearly  over.  Let’s  be  vulgar  and  have  some  fun — let’s  ask  the 
President.”  But  that  lady’s  floruit  must  have  been  in  the  early 
’seventies,  and  her  remark  would  not  correctly  represent  the 
attitude  of  Washington  society  to-day  towards  the  White  House, 
which,  if  it  is  not  the  social  centre  of  the  capital,  is  undoubtedly 
a  greater  factor  in  its  life  than  it  used  to  be.  Moreover, 
nowadays,  I  believe,  a  President  accepts  no  private  invitations 
at  all  outside  the  ranks  of  his  official  entourage.  But  beyond 
these  narrow  limits  of  reclamation  there  is  a  whole  wilderness 
still  to  be  subdued.  Should  Senators,  for  instance,  be  given 
the  pas  over  Cabinet  Ministers?  Does  the  Admiral  of  the  Navy 
rank  above  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy?  What  is  the  relative 
position  of  the  Speaker  and  the  Secretary  of  State?  The  Vice- 
President  being  a  sort  of  heir-apparent,  ought  Ambassadors  to 
follow  or  precede  him?  What  is  the  exact  place  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  scale  of  precedence?  If  two 
Senators  were  elected  on  the  same  day,  which  of  them  should 
make  the  first  advance?  And  what  about  the  status  of  the 
unmarried  daughters  of  Cabinet  Ministers? 

These  and  a  hundred  similar  conundrums  are  debated  in 
Washington  with  insatiable  fervour.  The  mere  fact  that  they 
can  be  propounded  shows  that  the  American  capital  is  still  some¬ 
what  in  the  chrysalis  stage  of  social  development.  But  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  emotion  devoted  to  their  discussion  shows  also  that  Wash¬ 
ington,  when  it  finally  evolves  a  protocol,  will  set  an  inordinate 
value  upon  it.  Indeed,  wherever  a  point  of  etiquette  is  definitely 
establishe’d  it  is  adhered  to  w’ith  an  almost  comical  tenacity. 
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Etiquette,  for  instance,  prescribes  calls  as  the  first  of  social 
duties,  and  calling  is  indulged  in  by  the  Washingtonians  on  a 
scale  that  puts  Londoners  and  Parisians  hopelessly  in  the  shade. 
That,  too,  is  a  sign  of  a  society  that  has  not  yet  found  itself,  that 
is  attempting  the  impossible,  and  that  has  still  to  learn  to  limit 
and  regulate  its  activities.  But  time  and  experience  are  teaching 
it  order  and  self-restraint.  One  sees  the  fruits  of  the  lesson 
clearest  of  all,  perhaps,  in  the  White  House  itself.  In  the  middle 
’nineties,  when  I  first  knew  it,  the  Executive  Mansion  was  an 
architectural  atrocity  outside  and  a  museum  of  horrors  within. 
The  east  wing  had  been  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  the  west  wing 
consisted  of  greenhouses  and  forcing  sheds  of  a  more  than  pro¬ 
fessional  ugliness.  The  sight  of  them  made  one  suspect  that  the 
President  was  eking  out  his  none  too  liberal  salary  by  doing  a 
little  business  in  bulbs  and  seeds.  Nor  was  the  interior  any  more 
attractive.  The  entrance-hall  looked  like  a  bar-room  in  a  second- 
rate  restaurant.  Eeceptions  on  anything  but  the  smallest  scale 
turned  into  bear-fights.  Hats  and  cloaks  were  checked  in  the 
same  room  with  the  receiving  line  and  the  President  and  his  wife 
stood  in  the  midst  of  their  guests,  the  majority  of  whom  saw  only 
the  backs  of  their  host  and  hostess.  There  w'ere  next  to  no 
reception-rooms  or  lobbies  or  proper  exits  and  entrances.  The 
furniture,  appointments,  and  decorations  suggested  a  decaying 
boarding-house.  Young  married  couples  used  to  come  and  inspect 
them  so  as  to  know  what  to  avoid.  State  dinners,  owing  to  a 
deficiency  of  pantries  and  service-rooms,  were  an  agony  of  tepid 
courses,  punctuated  by  still  more  tepid  pauses.  The  President 
not  only  lived  m  the  White  House,  but  transacted  all  official 
business  there.  What  should  have  been  a  series  of  bedrooms  had 
to  be  tunied  over  to  secretaries  and  clerks,  and  the  President  and 
his  family  were  squeezed  into  a  space  that  allowed  of  no  accom¬ 
modation  for  guests.  At  every  moment  of  the  day  politicians, 
office-seekers,  stray  tourists  and  callers  overran  the  building,  and 
privacy  was  as  impossible  as  dignity.  But  all  this  has  been 
changed  now.  President  Eoosevelt  spurred  Congress  to  action, 
and  the  work  of  reconstructing  the  White  House  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  best  firm  of  architects  in  the  country.  They  made 
an  admirable  job  of  it.  New  wings  were  thrown  out  in  absolute 
harmony  with  the  central  edifice ;  the  official  quarters  are  to-day 
entirely  separate  from  the  residential ;  all  the  rooms  have  been 
transformed  in  a  style  that  shows  real  taste  and  simplicity ;  two 
thousand  five  hundred  guests  can  be  accommodated  at  a  State 
reception  without  overcrowding ;  and  both  inside  and  out  the 
White  House  is  now  all  that  a  Georgian  mansion  and  an  official 
residence  should  be.  The  change  is  symbolical  of  the  new  passion 
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that  Washington  has  developed  for  the  forms  and  ohst-rvaiices  of 
Court  life.  The  tumult  of  the  White  House  has  been  reduced  to 
dignity ;  the  old  type  of  Presidential  reception  is  fast  giving  wav 
before  the  principle  of  selection ;  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Taft 
rarely  went  outside  the  White  House  unattended  by  a  niilitarv 
aide  in  the  uniform  of  his  rank ;  and  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson  has 
recently  announced  that  he  will  abolish  the  Inauguration  Ball, 
that  famous  rout  of  promiscuous  vulgarity,  and  that  he  intends  to 
take  a  firm  stand  against  the  eternal  handshaking  and  impromptu 
visitations  that  leave  a  President  with  little  enough  time  for  the 
dispatch  of  public  business  and  none  whatever  for  quiet  reflection. 
It  all  means  that  in  its  social  life  and  its  official  routine  Wash¬ 
ington  is  destined  to  reproduce  more  and  more  the  outward  forms 
and  customs  and  ways  of  doing  things  that  distinguish  the 
monarchical  and  aristocratic  societies  of  the  old  wmrld. 

Sydney  Brooks. 


r.ABINDEANATH  TAGOKE. 


The  appearance  of  “The  Poems  of  Eabindranath  Tagore”  is,  to 
my  mind,  very  important.  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  I  can 
convince  the  reader  of  this  importance.  For  proof  I  must  refer 
him  to  the  text.  He  must  read  it  quietly.  He  would  do  well 
to  read  it  aloud,  for  this  apparently  simple  English  translation 
has  been  made  by  a  great  musician,  by  a  great  artist  who  is 
familiar  with  a  music  subtler  than  our  own. 

It  is  a  little  over  a  month  since  I  went  to  Mr.  Yeats’  rooms 
and  found  him  much  excited  over  the  advent  of  a  great  poet, 
someone  “greater  than  any  of  us.” 

It  is  hard  to  tell  where  to  begin. 

Bengal  is  a  nation  of  fifty  million  people.  Superficially  it 
would  seem  to  be  beset  with  phonographs  and  railways.  Beneath 
this  there  would  seem  to  subsist  a  culture  not  wholly  unlike  that 
of  twelfth-century  Provence. 

Mr.  Tagore  is  their  great  poet  and  their  great  musician  as 
well.  He  has  made  them  their  national  song,  their  Marseillaise, 
if  an  Oriental  nation  can  be  said  to  have  an  equivalent  to  such 
an  anthem.  I  have  heard  his  “Golden  Bengal,”  with  its  music, 
and  it  is  wholly  Eastern,  yet  it  has  a  curious  power,  a  power  to 
move  the  crowd.  It  is  “minor  ”  and  subjective,  yet  it  has  all  the 
properties  of  action. 

I  name  this  only  in  passing,  to  show  that  he  has  sung  of  all 
the  three  things  which  Dante  thought  “fitting  to  be  sung  of,  in 
the  noblest  possible  manner,”  to  wit,  love,  war  and  holiness. 

The  next  resemblance  to  medimval  conditions  is  that  “Mr. 
Tagore”  teaches  his  songs  and  music  to  his  jongleurs,  who  sing 
them  throughout  Bengal.  He  can  boast  with  the  best  of  the 
troubadours,  “I  made  it,  the  words  and  the  notes.”  Also,  he 
sings  them  himself,  I  know,  for  I  have  heard  him. 

The  “forms”  of  this  poetry  as  they  stand  in  the  original 
Bengali  are  somewhere  between  the  forms  of  Provencal  canzoni 
and  the  roundels  and  “odes  ”  of  the  Pleiade.  The  rhyme  arrange¬ 
ments  are  different,  and  they  have  rhymes  in  four  syllables,  some¬ 
thing,  that  is,  beyond  the  “leonine.” 

Their  metres  are  more  comparable  to  the  latest  development  of 
vers  lihre  than  to  anything  else  Western. 

The  language  itself  is  a  daughter  of  Sanscrit.  It  sounds  more 
like  good  Greek  than  any  language  T  know  of. 

It  is  an  inflected  language,  and  therefore  easy  to  rhyme  in. 
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You  may  couple  words  together  as  you  do  in  Greek  or  German, 
Mr.  Tagore  tells  me  that  there  is  scarcely  a  poem  where  you  do 
not  make  some  such  word  combination. 

I  wTite  this  to  show  that  it  is  an  ideal  language  for  poets ;  it  is 
fluid,  and  the  order  is  flexible,  and  all  this  makes  for  precision. 
Thus,  you  may  invert  in  an  inflected  language,  for  this  will  not 
cause  any  confusion  as  to  your  meaning. 

It  makes  for  precision,  since  you  can  have  a  specific  word  for 
everything.  For  example,  one  of  Mr.  Tagore’s  friends  was 
singing  to  me  and  translating  informally,  and  he  came  to  a  word 
which  a  careless  lexicographer  might  have  translated  simply 
“scarf,”  but  no  !  It  seems  they  wear  a  certain  kind  of  scarf  in  a 
certain  manner,  and  there  is  a  special  name  for  the  little  tip  that 
hangs  back  over  the  shoulder  and  catches  in  the  wind.  This  is 
the  word  that  was  used. 

The  hundred  poems  in  the  present  volume  are  all  songs  to  sing. 
The  tunes  and  the  words  are  knit  together,  are  made  together, 
and  Oriental  music  would  seem  to  fit  this  purpose  better  than 
our  own. 

Firstly,  because  it  is  unencumbered  with  a  harmony. 

Secondly,  from  the  nature  of  the  ragini,  which  are  something 
in  the  nature  of  the  Greek  modes. 

And  in  these  ragini  there  is  a  magic  of  association.  For 
certain  of  these  scales  are  used  only  for  song  in  the  evening,  or 
for  song  in  the  rainy  season,  or  at  sunrise,  so  that  a  Bengali 
hearing  any  opening  bar  knows  at  once  the  place  and  atmosphere 
of  the  poem. 

For  myself  I  should  be  apt  to  find  a  curious  aptness  in  the 
correspondence  of  the  raga  with  its  own  service.  At  least  it  lends 
a  curious  ritualistic  strength  to  the  art.  And  no  separate  poem 
or  song  can  seem  a  scrap  or  a  disconnected  performance,  but 
must  seem  a  part  of  the  whole  order  of  song  and  of  life.  It  takes 
a  man  more  quickly  from  the  sense  of  himself,  and  brings  him  into 
the  emotion  of  “the  flowing,”  of  harmonic  nature,  of  orderly  calm 
and  sequence. 

“I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  anything  more  in  it.  To  us 
it  means  a  great  deal,  perhaps  it  is  only  association.”  I  quote 
here  the  author  himself.  The  evening  before  he  had  asked  me ; 
“What  is  it  you  find  in  these  poems  (translated)?  I  did  not  know 
that  they  would  interest  a  European.” 

And  stripped  of  all  the  formal  beauty  of  the  original,  of  the 
tune,  and  of  the  rhythm,  and  of  the  subtle  blendings  of  their 
rhyme,  it  is  small  wonder  that  Mr.  Tagore  should  be  curious  as 
to  the  effect  of  what  remains  in  the  prose  of  an  alien  speech. 

I  must,  from  his  point  of  view,  have  wasted  a  certain  amount 
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of  time  in  my  answers,  for  I  began  to  discuss  his  art  and  his 
manner  of  presentation,  rather  than  his  spirit  and  context. 

The  precision  of  his  language  remains. 

The  movement  of  his  prose  may  escape  you  if  you  read  it  only 
from  print,  but  read  it  aloud,  a  little  tentatively,  and  the  delicacy 
of  its  rhythm  is  at  once  apparent. 

I  think  this  good  fortune  is  unconscious.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
an  accident.  It  is  the  sort  of  prose  rhythm  a  man  would  use  after 
years  of  word  arranging.  He  w’ould  shun  kakophony  almost 
unwittingly. 

The  next  easiest  things  to  note  are  the  occasional  brilliant 
phrases,  now  like  some  pure  Hellenic,  in  “Morning  with  the 
golden  basket  in  her  right  hand,”  now  like  the  last  sophistication 
of  De  Gourmont  or  Baudelaire. 

But  beneath  and  about  it  all  is  this  spirit  of  curious  quiet.  We 
have  found  our  new  Greece,  suddenly.  As  the  sense  of  balance 
came  back  upon  Europe  in  the  days  before  the  Renaissance,  so  it 
seems  to  me  does  this  sense  of  a  saner  stillness  come  now  to  us 
in  the  midst  of  our  clangour  of  mechanisms. 

The  “mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,”  the  ethic  of  the  Odyssey,  came 
then  upon  the  tortured  habits  of  mediaeval  thought,  and  with  no 
greater  power  for  refreshment. 

I  am  not  saying  this  hastily,  nor  in  an  emotional  flurry,  nor 
from  a  love  of  brandishing  statement.  I  have  had  a  month  to 
think  it  over. 

Hearing  his  first  Greek  professor,  hearing  for  the  first  time  the 
curious  music  of  Theocritus,  coming  for  the  first  time  upon  that 
classic  composure  which  Dante  had  a  little  suggested  in  his 
description  of  limbo,  Boccaccio  must  have  felt,  I  think,  little 
differently  from  what  we  have  felt  here,  we  few  who  have  been 
privileged  to  receive  the  work  of  Mr.  Tagore  before  the  public 
had  heard  it. 

“This  is  my  delight,  to  wait  and  watch  at  the  wayside,  where  shadow 
chases  light  and  the  rain  comes  in  the  wake  of  the  summer.” 

“No  more  noisy,  loud  words  from  me.  .  .  .  Henceforth  I  deal  in  whispers. 
...  Full  many  an  hour  have  I  spent  in  the  strife  of  the  good  and  the  evil, 
but  now  it  is  the  pleasure  of  my  playmate  of  the  empty  days  to  draw  my 
heart  on  to  him,  and  I  know  not  why  is  this  sudden  call  to  what  useless 
inconsequence  I  ” 

“  In  this  play  house  of  infinite  forms  I  have  had  my  play  and  here  have 
I  caught  sight  of  him  that  is  formless.” 

“And  because  I  love  this  life,  I  know  I  shall  love  death  as  well.” 

If  quotation  is  an  unsatisfactory  method  still  these  five  passages 
from  as  many  poems  might  show  a  little  the  tone,  and  might 
certainly  indicate  the  underlying  unity  of  this  whole  series  of 
spiritual  lyrics. 
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It  is  not  now  the  time  to  speak  of  Mr.  Tagore’s  other  work 
which  still  awaits  translation.  To  find  fitting  comparison  for 
the  content  of  volume  before  us  I  am  compelled  to  one  sole  book 
of  my  acquaintance,  the  Paradiso  of  Dante. 

“Ecco  qui  crecerk  li  nostri  amori." 

Dante  hears  “  more  than  a  thousand  spirits  ”  singing  it  as  he 
comes  into  the  fourth  heaven.  Yet  the  voice  of  the  Brama  Sumaj 
is  different,  the  mysticism  is  calm  rather  than  fervid.  Such 
phrases  as — 

“  Poi  che  furono  giocondi  della  faccia  di  Dio  ” 

would  seem  likely  to  break  the  stillness  of  this  Oriental  thought. 

Perhaps  the  vision  of  the  celestial  bees  “in-flowering  themselves 
in  the  rose,”  is  nearest  the  key  of  Tagore. 

There  is  in  him  the  stillness  of  nature.  The  poems  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  produced  by  storm  or  by  ignition,  but  seem  to 
show  the  normal  habit  of  his  mind.  He  is  at  one  with  nature, 
and  finds  no  contradictions.  And  this  is  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  Western  mode,  where  man  must  be  shown  attempting  to 
master  nature  if  w^e  are  to  have  “great  drama.”  It  is  in  contrast 
to  the  Hellenic  representation  of  man  the  sport  of  the  gods,  and 
both  in  the  grip  of  destiny. 

Oddly  enough,  I  wrote  some  six  months  ago  this  passage, 
anent  the  introduction  of  humanism  at  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance  :  — 

“  Man  is  concerned  with  man  and  forgets  the  whole  and  the  flowing. 
And  we  have  in  sequence,  first  the  age  of  drama,  and  then  the  age  of  prose." 

And  this  sort  of  humanism,  having  pretty  well  run  its  course, 
it  seems  to  me  we  have  the  balance  and  corrective  presented  to 
us  in  this  writing  from  Bengal. 

I  cannot  prove  it.  Every  true  criticism  of  an  important  work 
of  art  must  be  a  personal  confession  rather  than  a  demonstration. 

“In  the  deep  shadows  of  the  rainy  July,  with  secret  steps,  thou  walkest, 
silent  as  night,  eluding  all  watchers. 

“  To-day  the  morning  has  closed  its  eyes,  heedless  of  the  insistent  calls 
of  the  loud  east  wind,  and  a  thick  veil  has  been  drawn  over  the  ever-wakcful 
blue  sky. 

“The  woodlands  have  hushed  their  songs  and  doors  are  all  shut  at  every 
house.  Thou  art  the  solitary  wayfarer  in  this  deserted  street.  Oh  my  only 
friend,  my  best  beloved,  the  gates  are  open  in  my  house — do  not  pass  by 
like  a  dream.” 

This  is  one  lyric  of  the  hundred  as  you  may  have  it  in  English ; 
remember  also  what  is  gone,  the  form,  delicate  as  a  rondel,  the 
music  tenuous,  restive.  Remember  the  feet  of  the  scansion,  the 
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first  note  struck  with  an  accent  and  three  or  four  trailing  after  it , 
in  a  measure  more  than  trochaic. 

As  fast  as  I  select  one  poem  for  quotation,  I  am  convinced,  in 
reading  the  next  one,  that  I  have  chosen  wrongly,  and  that  this 
next  one  would  have  more  helped  to  convince  you. 

Perhaps  simple  confession  is  the  best  criticism  after  all.  I 
do  not  vrant  to  confuse  Mr.  Tagore’s  personality  with  his  wmrk, 
and  yet  the  relation  between  the  two  is  so  close  that  perhaps  I 
may  not  offend  by  two  statements,  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
explain. 

When  I  leave  Mr.  Tagore  I  feel  exactly  as  if  I  were  a  barbarian 
clothed  in  skins,  and  carrying  a  stone  war-club,  the  kind,  that  is, 
where  the  stone  is  bound  into  a  crotched  stick  with  thongs. 

Perhaps  you  will  get  some  hint  of  the  curious  quality  of 
happiness  which  pervades  his  poems  from  the  following  incident. 

Mr.  Tagore  was  seated  on  a  sofa,  and  just  beginning  to  read  to 
me  in  Bengali,  when  our  hostess’s  little  girl  of  three  ran  into 
the  room,  laughing  and  making  a  most  infernal  clatter.  Imme¬ 
diately  the  poet  burst  into  laughter  exactly  like  the  child’s. 

It  was  startling  and  it  was  for  a  moment  uncanny.  I  don’t 
attempt  to  explain  it. 

Was  he  in  some  sudden  and  intimate  connection  with  the 
child’s  gaiety,  or  was  it  merely  some  Oriental  form  of  super- 
courtesy  to  prevent  our  hosts  from  guessing  that  he  noticed  an 
interruption?  Was  it  a  simple  acknowledgment  that  the  child’s 
mirth  was  quite  as  important  in  the  general  scheme  of  things 
as  was  our  discussion  of  international  aesthetics? 

“Thus  it  is  that  thy  joy  in  me  is  so  full."  (Poem  27.) 

If  we  take  these  poems  as  an  expression  of  Bhuddistic  thought, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  they  will  change  the  prevailing  conception 
of  Bhuddism  among  us.  For  we  usually  consider  it  a  sort  of 
ultimate  negation,  while  these  poems  are  full  of  light,  they  are 
full  of  positive  statement.  They  are  far  closer  in  temperament 
to  what  we  are  usually  led  to  call  Taoism. 

Mr.  Tagore  has  said  that  our  greatest  mistake  in  regard  to 
Oriental  religious  thought  is  that  we  regard  it  as  static,  while  it 
is,  in  reality,  constantly  changing  and  developing. 

Briefly,  I  find  in  these  poems  a  sort  of  ultimate  common  sense, 
a  reminder  of  one  thing  and  of  forty  things  of  which  we  are  over 
likely  to  lose  sight  in  the  confusion  of  our  Western  life,  in  the 
racket  of  our  cities,  in  the  jabber  of  manufactured  literature,  in 
the  vortex  of  advertisement. 

There  is  the  same  sort  of  common  sense  in  the  first  part  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  same  happiness  in  some  of  the  psalms, 
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but  these  are  so  apt  to  be  spoiled  for  us  by  association ;  there 
are  so  many  fools  engaged  in  mispreaching  them,  that  it  is 
pleasant  to  find  their  poetic  quality  in  some  work  which  does  not 
bring  into  the  spectrum  of  our  thought  John  Calvin,  the  Bishop 
of  London,  and  the  loathly  images  of  cant. 

If  these  poems  have  a  flaw — I  do  not  admit  that  they  have— 
but  if  they  have  a  quality  that  will  put  them  at  a  disadvantage 
with  the  “general  reader,”  it  is  that  they  are  too  pious. 

Yet  I  have  nothing  but  pity  for  the  reader  who  is  unable  to 
see  that  their  piety  is  the  poetic  piety  of  Dante,  and  that  it  is 
very  beautiful. 

“It  is  he  who  weaves  the  web  of  this  may  a  in  evanescent  hues  of  gold 
and  silver,  blue  and  green,  and  lets  peep  out  through  its  folds  his  feet, 
at  whose  touch  I  forget  myself.  (From  Poem  86.) 

“On  the  day  when  the  lotus  bloomed,  alas,  my  mind  was  straying,  and 
I  knew  it  not.  My  basket  was  empty  and  the  flower  remained  unheeded." 
(From  Poem  38.) 

“Now  is  the  time  to  sit  quiet  face  to  face  with  thee  and  to  sing  dedication 
of  life  in  this  silent  and  overflowing  leisure.”  (From  Poem  37.) 

Or,  again,  as  he  contemplates  his  departure  from  this  life,  in 
the  sequence  of  the  poems  39  to  41 ,  we  find  the  same  serenity : 
“Wish  me  good  luck,  my  friends.  .  .  .  We  were  neighbours  for 
long,  but  I  received  more  than  I  could  give.” 

I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  undertaken  so  difficult  a  problem  of 
criticism,  for  one  can  praise  most  poetry  in  a  series  of  antitheses. 
In  the  work  of  Mr.  Tagore  the  source  of  the  charm  is  in  the  subtle 
underflow.  It  is  nothing  else  than  his  “sense  of  life.”  The  sort 
of  profound  apperception  of  it  which  leads  Eodin  to  proclaim  that 
“Energy  is  Beauty.”  It  is  the  sort  of  apperception  of  it  that  we 
find  in  Swinburne’s  ballad  beginning  : — 

“I  found  in  dreams  a  place  of  wind  and  flowers,” 

where  he  says  in  allegory  : — 

“  Now  assuredly  I  see  my  lady  is  perfect,  and  transfigureth  all  sin  and 
sorrow  and  death,  making  them  fair  as  her  own  eyelids  be.” 

We  have  forgotten  Swinburne’s  early  wwk  over  much.  The 
whole  force  and  drive  of  his  message  is  concentrated  in  two  early 
poems,  “The  Triumph  of  Time”  and  in  his  “Ballad  of  Life,” 
which  I  have  quoted.  And  I  think  many  people  have  done  his 
memory  wrong  in  remembering  his  lesser  work  in  place  of  his 
greater,  in  forgetting  such  strophes  as  that  one  where  he  says  : — 

“Clear  are  these  things;  the  grass  and  the  sand.” 

This  seems  a  digression,  but  I  am  hard  put  to  it  to  find  com¬ 
parisons  for  this  new  work  before  me.  And,  besides,  it  is  not  a 
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bad  place  for  saying  that  there  is  more  in  Swinburne’s  work  than 
luxury  and  decoration.  Nothing  could  be  more  utterly  different 
than  the  general  atmosphere  of  Swinburne  and  the  general 
atmosphere  of  Tagore,  who  can  say  with  perfect  truth  :  — 


“My  song  has  put  off  all  her  adornments.  She  has  no  pride  of  dress 
and  decoration.” 


But  upon  this  point,  also,  he  is  sound ;  he  understands  that  a 
very  strict  form  rigorously  applied  makes  it  possible  for  one  to 
use  the  very  plainest  language.  This  is  the  greatest  value  of 
such  complicated  form,  which  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very 
dangerous  trap  for  such  authors  as  use  it  to  hide  their  own 
vacuity. 

Perhaps  the  reader  is  by  now  sufficiently  interested  in  our 
author  to  endure  a  short  and  purely  technical  discussion,  if  not 
he  may  well  skip  the  next  few  paragraphs. 


If  you  have  not  heard  any  of  the  Bengali  singers  in  London, 
you  must  imagine  the  following  measure  sung  in  “high-piping 
Pehlevi,”  or,  rather,  not  in  Pehlevi,  for  the  Bengali  is,  as 
we  have  said,  related  to  Sanscrit  about  as  Italian  is  to  Latin. 
And  Mr.  Tagore  was  rather  distressed  when  I  mentioned  Omyr’s 
calm  in  connection  with  his  own,  although  he  brightened  at  the 
name  of  Whitman  and  seemed  interested  in  my  quotation  from 
Dante.  He  would  have,  I  think,  little  use  for  “Art  for  Art’s 
sake.” 

His  second  song,  then,  is  rhymed  as  follows  : 


a  ,  a  ,  (b  +  b)  ,  a 
for  the  first  strophe  and  in  the  second. 


(d  +  d) 


The  signs  (b  +  b)  and  (d  +  d)  indicate  that  the  third  and  eighth 
lines  have  an  inner  rhyme.  The  rhymes  are  (a)  kane  kane,  which 
is  more  than  leonine  and  rhymes  with  gane  gane,  &c. 

(b)  is  eche,  (c)  more  than  leonine,  iuria,  and  (d)  is  He. 

This  form  is,  as  you  see,  bound  in  cunningly  as  a  roundel,  and 
the  rhyme-chords  are  beautifully  modulated. 

This  is  the  song  beginning,  “No  more  noisy,  loud  words  for 
me.  Henceforth  I  deal  in  whispers ;  the  speech  of  my  heart  will 
be  carried  on  in  murmurings  of  a  song.”  Kane  kane  is  literally 
not  “murmurings  of  a  song,”  it  is  a  colloquial  use  meaning  “from 
ear  to  ear.”  It  is  Bengali  for  “whisper,”  but  it  is  much  more 
pictorial. 

The  third  song  is  even  more  interesting  in  its  construction, 
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and  is  comparable  to  the  first  “  pes  ”  of  the  strophe  in  some  very 
elaborate  Tuscan  canzoni.  It  is  rhymed  and  measured  as  follows. 
We  have  no  equivalent  in  Greek  or  English  for  these  feet  of  five 
syllables,  and  the  reader  had  better  consider  them  purelv  as 
musical  bars. 


1  , 

1 

CO 

1  , 

CO 

,5  —  1 

rhyme  in  cho 

1  , 

CO 

1 

1 

,  2 

rhyme  in  tabo 

1 

,  2  ,  3  ,  4  ,  5  — 

1 

,2,3,4 

,5  —  1 

rhyme  in  cho 

1 

,  2  ,  3  ,  4  ,  5  — 

1 

2 

rhyme  in  tabo 

This  is  followed  by  three  lines  of 

1,2,  3,  4,  5  —  1,2,  3,  4,  5  —  1,2 

rhyming  in  tee  re 
(sic  tee  re  and  phire) 

The  third  division  is  the  same  shape  as  the  first,  and  rhymes 
shd  ,  kani  ,  she  ,  bani. 

The  fourth  division  is  three  lines  like  those  in  the  second  division, 
and  rhymes, 

bhari  ,  bari  ,  dari. 

This  metre  is,  as  I  have  said,  not  quantitative  as  the  Greek  or 
Sanscrit  measures,  but  the  length  of  the  syllables  is  considered, 
and  the  musical  time  of  the  bars  is  even.  The  measures  are 
more  interesting  than  any  now  being  used  in  Europe  except 
those  of  certain  of  the  most  advanced  French  writers,  as,  for 
instance,  the  arrangements  of  sound  in  Eemy  de  Gourmont’s 
“Fleurs  de  Jadis”  or  his  “Litanies  de  la  Eose.” 

In  fact,  this  older  language  has  already  found  that  sort  of 
metric  which  we  awhile  back  predicted  or  hoped  for  in  English, 
w^here  all  the  sorts  of  recurrence  shall  be  weighed  and  balanced 
and  co-ordinated.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  ultimate  English 
metre  will  be  in  the  least  like  the  Bengali,  but  it  wdll  be  equally 
fluid  and  equally  able  to  rely  on  various  properties.  We  will  not 
rhyme  in  four  syllables ;  we  may  scarcely  rhyme  at  all ;  but  there 
will  be  new  melodies  and  new  modulations. 

It  is  interesting  for  the  few  who  are  mad  enough  to  seek 
fundamental  laws  in  word  music  to  find  here  a  correspondence 
with  Western  result,  for  Sappho  could  discover  nothing  better 
than  three  lines  of  eleven  syllables  relieved  by  one  of  five,  and 
Dante,  after  careful  analysis,  could  recommend  nothing  more 
highly  than  certain  lines  of  eleven  syllables  relieved  by  some  of 
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seven.  Here  in  the  Bengali  the  use  of  eleven  or  twelve  is  optional 
in  the  song  last  analysed. 

For  purely  selfish  reasons  I  want  this  book  Gitanjali  to  be  well 
received.  Mr.  Tagore’s  work  does  not  consist  wholly  of  such 
songs  as  these.  There  are  plays  and  love  lyrics  still  hidden  in 
the  original.  The  task  on  which  he  has  already  set  forth  is  the 
translation  of  his  children’s  songs,  and  I  am  anxious  to  see  them. 

When  criticism  fails  one  can  do  no  more  than  go,  personally, 
security  for  the  value  of  the  work  one  is  announcing. 

“Thou  hast  made  me  known  to  friends  whom  I  knew  not.  Thou  hast 
given  me  seats  in  houses  not  my  own.  Thou  hast  brought  the  distant  near 
and  made  a  brother  of  the  stranger.” 

Says  Mr.  Tagore  (poem  6),  and  he  might  have  said  it  most 
truly  of  his  own  writings,  and,  indeed,  of  all  great  art,  for  it  is 
only  by  the  arts  that  strange  peoples  can  come  together  in  any 
friendly  intimacy.  By  such  expression  they  learn  a  mutual 
respect,  and  there  is  more  marrow  in  such  expression  than  in 
much  propaganda  for  economic  peace. 

Rabindranath  Tagore  has  done  well  for  his  nation  in  these 
poems.  He  has  w^ell  served  her  Foreign  Office. 

He  has  given  us  a  beauty  that  is  distinctly  Oriental,  and  yet 
it  is  almost  severe,  it  is  free  from  that  lusciousness,  that  over¬ 
profusion  which,  in  so  much  South-Oriental  work,  repels  us.  His 
work  is,  above  all  things,  quiet.  It  is  sunny,  Apricus,  “fed  with 
sun,”  “delighting  in  sunlight.” 

One  has  in  reading  it  a  sense  of  even  air,  where  many  Orientals 
only  make  us  aware  of  abundant  vegetation.  I  will  quote  only 
one  more  poem,  and  bid  you  then  go  to  the  book. 

I  have  come  to  the  river,’  she  said,  ‘  to  float  my  lamp  on  the  stream 
when  the  daylight  wanes  in  the  west.’  I  stood  alone  among  tall  grasses 
and  watched  the  timid  flame  of  her  lamp  uselessly  drifting  in  the  tide.” 

Ezra  Pound. 


“IF  I  WERE  A  MILLIONAIRE.” 


We  were  sitting  round  our  dinner-table  in  our  mountain  castle 
of  Sinaia,  and  the  conversation  had  turned  upon  the  multi¬ 
millionaires  of  America. 

Somebody  said  :  “What  would  you  do  if  you  were  a  multi¬ 
millionaire?  ” 

The  Princess  was  the  first  to  answer,  being  the  youngest.  She 
said  :  “I  should  have  as  many  flowers  and  as  many  horses  as  I 
want.” 

An  artist-painter,  Lecomte  du  Nouy,  said,  “I  should  make  an 
arena  in  white  marble,  in  which  there  would  be  games  and  sights 
for  thousands  and  thousands,  to  make  the  people  enjoy  them¬ 
selves.” 

The  Prince  said  :  “I  should  give  the  last  penny  to  sweep  my 
country  of  all  its  diseases,  and  make  it  healthy.” 

An  aide-de-camp  said  :  “I  should  build  ever  so  many  model 
villages  for  the  peasants.” 

I  was  the  last  to  answer,  as  the  King  said  never  a  word,  and  I 
said  :  “I  should  build  a  cathedral  with  a  school  beside  it  for  every 
kind  of  art.” 

I  don’t  know  if  the  others,  after  so  many  years,  would  still  give 
the  same  answer.  I  should.  I  should  say  to-day,  as  I  said  then  : 
“A  cathedral,  with  chapels  for  every  religion  in  it,  and  an  arts 
school  beside  it.” 

You  can  build  ever  so  many  houses,  and  misery  will  enter 
there;  care  will  follow  the  inhabitants,  anger  and  strife,  and 
illness  and  death  can’t  be  kept  away.  There  is  only  one  peaceful 
house  on  earth,  that  is  God’s  house.  You  leave  your  pain  at  the 
door  and  lift  your  soul  up  and  free  it  from  what  makes  it  heavy. 
The  house  of  God  is  the  people’s  real  house,  because  there  the 
poorest  can  be  alone,  which  he  so  seldom  is  in  his  cottage,  and 
the  richest  is  nobody — nobody  to  envy,  as  he  is  nothing  more  than 
the  poorest. 

The  Romans  have  shown  us  where  an  arena  leads  after  a  certain 
time,  and  that  amusing  the  people  is  not  the  best  way  of  helping 
them. 

Flowers  are  lovely,  but  in  the  cruel  winter  time,  if  you  haven’t 
conservatories  large  enough,  no  thousands  of  people  can  enjoy 
them ;  whilst  a  cathedral,  if  it  is  large  enough,  like  Saint  Peter’s 
in  Rome,  is  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer,  and  its  air 
remains  pure.  There  you  can  carry  all  your  trouble  and  lay  it 
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down  before  the  only  One  who  understands,  and  go  away  quieter. 
Your  drunken  husband  cannot  reach  you  there ;  your  sick  child 
does  not  moan  there;  money  seems  so  small,  it  doesn’t  seem  to 
count;  and  if  you  are  hungry,  a  beautiful  organ  will  drive  aw'ay 
even  hunger  for  a  few  minutes.  It  is  the  only  place  in  which 
everybody  tries  to  be  good,  and  lifts  up  his  soul  above  the 
meanness  of  life. 

The  arts  school  beside  it  would  show  all  those  who  learn  there 
to  w^hat  heights  they  may  reach,  and  what  grandeur  awaits 
them.  They  w’ould  become  much  better  musicians,  hearing  the 
organ  roll  out  the  greatest  master’s  greatest  thoughts  every  day ; 
the  paintings  would  draw  their  mind  away  from  the  dung-hills  it 
is  rather  the  fashion  to  paint  nowadays.  The  high  vault  would 
bring  them  nearer  to  the  heights  they  ought  to  wander  in  always. 
If  I  were  a  millionaire  I  should  build  a  cathedral ! 

A  big  library  would  belong  to  the  necessities  of  that  arts  school, 
for  nobody  can  be  a  great  artist  without  reading  and  learning  a 
great  deal  :  all  that  makes  men  better,  and  less  selfish,  w^ould  be 
united  round  my  cathedral. 

I  can’t  give  food  to  one  single  town  to  satisfy  it  during  one 
year  :  there  would  be  still  some  unfed,  and  unclad,  and  out  of 
work,  which  is  the  worst  misery.  But  food  for  the  soul  I  could 
give  to  many,  to  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  in  all  ages 
to  come.  Can  you  leave  Westminster  Abbey  and  not  feel  better, 
not  feel  yourself  amongst  the  grandest  of  your  nation?  Can  you 
leave  a  very  grand  concert  hall  without  feeling  as  if  you  w'ould 
embrace  the  whole  world,  and  kneel  to  the  composers,  whose 
thoughts  you  have  been  allowed  to  understand? 

I  spent  one  evening  of  my  life  alone  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
beside  the  organ,  and  even  before  it,  playing  a  few  chords  only, 
in  the  gathering  dusk,  when  the  statues  began  to  look  as  if  they 
were  alive  and  moving,  and  I  have  felt  better  ever  since.  If  I 
were  a  millionaire  I  should  build  a  cathedral ! 

I  was  in  Saint  Peter’s  for  Easter,  and  I  saw  that  all  those 
thousands  of  inattentive  people  who  crowded  it  could  not  take 
away  one  atom  of  its  grandeur  and  solemnity.  If  I  w’ere  a 
millionaire  I  should  build  a  cathedral ! 

There  my  renowmed  ancestor  was  archbishop  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  was  Luther’s  friend  and  wanted  to  introduce  the 
Eeformation !  If  he  had  succeeded  he  would  have  averted  the 
splitting  of  the  churches  and  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  The  grand 
cathedral  of  my  home,  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  has  been  the 
solace  of  my  stormy  life,  and  from  early  childhood  upward  it  has 
comforted  me  as  no  other  good  on  this  earth.  When  I  come  to 
the  Rhine  I  always  go  to  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  enter  the 
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treasury  only  to  have  a  look  at  the  crosier  of  my  great  ancestor, 
Archbishop  and  Elector  Hermann,  with  the  Peacock  of  our  house 
of  Weir  upon  it.  And  Saint  Isaak,  in  Petersburg,  has  its  own 
solemn  grandeur,  though  heavier  and  more  massive,  less  artistic, 
perhaps,  but  when  the  w’onderful  Eussian  choirs  begin  to 
penetrate  its  vaults,  one  is  lifted  quite  beyond  earth  and  its 
miseries. 

I  have  never  seen  an  Indian  temple,  but  I  am  sure  it  must 
appeal  to  everything  profound  and  great  in  human  nature. 

My  cathedral  would  be  of  white  marble,  like  that  of  Milan, 
inside  and  out ;  not  so  ornamented,  much  quieter  than  Milan,  but 
with  columns  that  would  give  the  feeling  of  a  beechwood.  A 
beechw'ood  must  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Gothic  style. 

The  Saint  Mark’s  Cathedral  is  perhaps  the  one  that  enters  your 
soul  most  of  all,  when  the  sun  gently  touches  the  far-off  columns 
till  they  seem  lilac  in  all  that  gold ;  but  I  should  always  prefer  an 
enormous  height,  and  white  marble  wdth  a  first-rate  organ,  of 
course,  and  choirs  like  the  Eussian  ones,  educated  in  the  arts 
school  beside  the  church. 

If  I  were  a  queen  in  a  fairy  tale  I  should  do  all  that.  But  the 
queens  in  life  have  never  a  penny  to  bless  themselves  wdth,  as 
so  many  poor  people  have  to  be  helped  that  there  is  never  anything 
left  for  the  poor  queen ;  she  has  to  be  content  with  looking  at 
other  people’s  beautiful  creations. 

Make  a  home  for  the  homeless,  a  place  that  belongs  to  every¬ 
body  alike,  where  there  are  no  rights  and  no  precedences,  no 
hustling,  as  there  is  room  for  all;  no  unkind  words  spoken,  as 
speaking  is  forbidden ;  no  strife ,  as  it  remains  outside ;  the  place 
in  which  king  and  beggar  take  off  their  hats  and  pray,  a  place 
where  your  bitterest  enemy  is  an  enemy  no  longer ;  a  place  where 
you  would  be  alone  in  a  crowd,  and  surrounded  by  thousands  if 
you  were  quite  alone. 

If  I  were  a  millionaire  I  should  build  a  cathedral ! 


“Carmen  Sylva”  (H.M.  Queen  of  Eoumania). 
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It  affords  me  pleasure  to  give  my  opinion  on  a  subject  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  farming  interest  as  horse-breeding  :  the 
measure  of  attention  devoted  to  this  branch  of  industry  has 
declined  of  late  years,  and  the  improvement  of  motor  vehicles 
during  the  last  five  years  or  thereabout  has  produced  its  effect 
upon  horse-breeding.  And  fewer  horses  are  bred  now  than  was 
the  case  ten  years  ago. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  for  many  years  horse-breeding  was 
conducted  by  the  majority  of  farmers  in  very  haphazard  fashion. 
There  prevailed  a  general  idea  that  any  mare  would  do  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  might  be  relied  on  to  throw  a  saleable 
foal  if  she  were  put  to  a  tolerably  good  horse ;  this  was  one  grave 
mistake.  Again,  there  was  seldom  any  endeavour  to  find  a 
suitable  mate  for  the  mare,  whether  she  was  herself  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent;  she  was  sent  to  the  nearest  available  stallion, 
regardless  of  his  fitness  to  correct,  in  their  progeny,  her  own 
defects ;  mating  was  done  so  carelessly  that  a  nondescript  foal 
was  the  inevitable  result.  Such  nondescripts  formed  no  insigni¬ 
ficant  proportion  of  the  horses  which  were  included  in  the  annual 
agricultural  returns ;  we  had  quantity,  but  quality  was  sadly 
wanting. 

We  breed  rather  fewer  horses  than  we  did  ten  years  ago,  but 
I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  those  we  do  breed  are  of 
better  average  stamp  than  was  formerly  the  case,  and  here  there 
is  sound  reason  for  congratulation.  In  old  days  there  was, 
perhaps,  some  excuse  for  haphazard  breeding ;  when  the  horse 
w'as  the  only  means  of  travel,  when  men  were  obliged  to  ride  or 
drive  on  journeys,  there  was  a  constant  and  steady  demand  for 
cheap  horseflesh  ;  men  of  moderate  means  were  obliged  to  ride 
or  drive,  and  so  long  as  the  horse  would  get  over  the  ground  and 
stand  hard  wmrk,  they  did  not  look  too  closely  at  his  breeding  or 
his  make  and  shape. 

Steady  demand  induced  supply ;  almost  any  animal  would 
bring  his  price — nothing  very  remunerative,  but  enough  to  pay 
for  breeding  and  rearing  him — and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
farmers  bred  horses  freely,  without  regard  to  quality ;  and  this 
tradition  of  breeding  maintained  its  hold  until  quite  recent  times 
— until  long  after  it  had  passed  out  of  date. 

For  a  good  many  years  past  a  few  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  horse-breeding,  myself  among  the  number,  have  devoted  them- 
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selves  to  preaching  the  doctrine  that  if  a  farmer  breeds  a  horse 
at  all,  he  must  breed  the  best  of  its  kind,  if  he  expects  to  make 
it  pay. 

If  the  breeder  has  a  roomy  cart  mare,  let  him  send  her  to  the 
best  heavy  stallion  within  reach.  Shire,  Clydesdale,  or  Suffolk; 
let  him  weigh  carefully  her  good  points  and  her  bad,  and  choose 
a  sire  who  is  strong  in  the  points  wherein  his  mare  is  weak;  if 
she  is  lighter  below  the  knee  than  could  be  wished,  see  to  it  that 
the  sire  with  whom  she  is  to  be  mated  has  good  bone.  The 
stallion  must  be  strong  in  the  points  which  in  the  mare  are  weak. 

Similarly  with  a  light  mare.  The  time  has  long  gone  by  when 
a  saddle-horse,  as  such,  found  a  certain  market  if  it  could  get 
over  the  ground  and  stand  hard  work.  The  demand  for  hacks 
nowadays  is  more  limited  than  the  demand  for  any  other  class 
of  horse.  Small  driving  horses — call  them  hacks  or  ponies — are 
in  great  demand.  In  the  towns  in  the  Eastern  counties,  which  I 
frequently  visit,  farmers  and  men  in  all  callings  travel  to  market 
and  elsewhere  drawm  by  animals  averaging  in  size  from  12  hands 
to  14.2  hands  high.  Many  of  those  named  above  are  Welsh, 
polo-bred,  or  pure  hackney-bred. 

Time  was  when  we  possessed  a  breed  of  hunters,  and  admirable 
horses  they  were ;  but  that  was  in  the  days  when  men  rode 
stallions  to  hounds,  and  used  these  to  perpetuate  their  kind,  thus 
maintaining  a  breed  of  hunters.  Nowadays,  the  man  who  wishes 
to  breed  a  horse  that  will  make  a  hunter  puts  a  roomy  weight¬ 
carrying  mare  which  has  proved  herself  capable  of  following 
hounds  across  country  to  a  thoroughbred,  or  nearly  thoroughbred, 
stallion ;  the  offspring  of  such  mating  may  be  “  made  ”  into  a 
hunter,  but  it  is  not  a  hunter  by  virtue  of  its  parentage  as  a  cart¬ 
horse  is  a  cart-horse,  or  a  hackney,  or  other  carriage  horse  of 
true  breed,  is  a  carriage  horse ;  though  it  possess  all  the  qualities 
and  points  necessary  in  a  hunter,  it  has  still  to  be  “made.” 

It  is  above  all  things  essential  that  the  breeder  should  keep 
steadily  before  him  the  stamp  of  horse  he  wishes  to  get ;  and  this 
leads  me  to  remark  upon  the  difficulties  of  successful  breeding. 
Many  men  who  are  much  among  horses  develop  an  eye  for  con¬ 
formation  ;  but  very  few  men  possess  the  accuracy  of  eye  and 
the  judgment  which  are  necessary  to  attain  to  eminence  as  a 
breeder ;  and  the  man  who  is  endowed  with  these  qualities  must 
devote  many  years  of  practical  study  to  the  subject,  and  follow  it 
with  indomitable  perseverance.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  shall 
be,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  phrase,  a  good  judge  of  horse¬ 
flesh  ;  this  is  not  enough  to  make  a  successful  breeder ;  the  gift— 
for  I  confidently  believe  it  is  a  gift — of  deciding  whether  any 
given  stallion  and  mare  will  “nick  well”  together,  and  produce 
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a  well-shaped  foal,  is  comparatively  rare.  This  gift  was  possessed 
at  its  highest  by  the  famous  Eobert  Bakewell,  whose  skill  in 
mating,  whether  horses,  cattle  or  sheep,  played  so  large  a  part 
in  the  operations  which  made  Dishley  a  household  word  in  the 
time  of  George  III.  This  peculiar  faculty  may  be  cultivated, 
and,  I  conceive,  the  man  who  possesses  a  good  eye  for  a  horse  is 
most  likely  to  succeed  in  cultivating  it. 

“  Breed  the  best !  ”  How  often  have  I  written  those  three 
words !  and  were  I  to  write  pages  I  could  say  no  more.  There 
is  good  reason  to  think  that  farmers  are  taking  the  lesson  to 
heart,  and  renouncing  the  old  haphazard  methods. 

Farming  is  a  business,  and  one  which  demands  knowledge, 
foresight,  vigilance,  and  all  the  qualities  which  make  for  success 
in  business  of  whatever  kind.  Farmers  are  now  realising  that 
it  does  not  pay  to  send  any  mare  to  any  horse,  and  get  a  misfit 
which  costs  as  much  to  rear  as  a  good  one.  That  misfits  are 
much  scarcer  than  they  used  to  be  is  shown  by  the  difficulty 
which  the  buyers  of  Army  remounts  experience  in  collecting  the 
couple  of  thousand  animals  they  require  each  year.  Compelled 
as  they  are  by  mistaken  economy  on  the  part  of  successive 
Governments,  to  buy  only  horses  which  nobody  else  wants,  the 
misfit  was  the  animal  on  which  the  remount  buyer  was  obliged 
to  depend. 

Twenty  years  ago  such  horses  were  to  be  had  in  plenty ;  now 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  buy  cheap  American  or  Canadian 
horses.  We  may  regret  this  from  a  military  point  of  view ;  we 
may  regret  the  short-sighted  policy  which  refuses  to  pay  a  price 
that  w'ould  make  it  worth  while  to  breed  horses  for  the  British 
Army  in  Britain ;  but — and  this  is  the  point  I  wish  to  make — we 
can  fairly  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  fact  that  farmers  have 
largely  ceased  to  breed  in  the  casual  fashion  that  produced  ^940 
horses  which  nobody  would  buy  but  the  Remount  officer. 
Farmers  have  learned  that  breeding  on  those  lines  did  not  pay ; 
many,  no  doubt,  have  ceased  to  breed  altogether ;  but  those  who 
continue  for  the  most  part  pursue  the  business  on  judicious  lines, 
and  raise  horses  to  work  on  the  land  of  muscular  strength  and 
size  of  superior  stamp. 

For  this  improvement  credit  is  largely  due  to  Breed  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Societies,  whose  aim  it  is  to  raise  quality  to  its  highest 
point,  and  encourage  and  assist  farmers  to  work  on  right  lines. 
Take  the  case  of  the  Shire  Horse  Society  as  an  example ; 
originally  started  in  1878,  as  “The  English  Cart  Horse  Society,” 
it  has  been  working  steadily  for  the  improvement  of  that  heavy 
breed. 

Those  who,  like  myself,  are  old  enough  to  remember  what  the 
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average  cart-horse  was  in  the  ’seventies,  and  can  compare  the 
condition  of  things  then  with  that  prevailing  now,  will  not 
hesitate  to  award  to  the  Society  credit  for  the  change. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  were  useful  heavy  horses  forty  years 
ago ;  on  the  contrary,  such  horses  were  to  be  seen  in  plenty,  the 
demand  for  fine  dray  horses  serving  to  encourage  supply,  from 
the  days  of  our  grandfathers ;  but  the  average  merit  of  the  cart¬ 
horses  to  be  seen  on  road  and  in  field  has  vastly  improved,  and  I 
attribute  this  to  the  work  done  by  those  who  pursued  horse- 
breeding  not  for  personal  profit,  but  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
betterment  of  the  breed. 

The  farmer  who  seeks  to  breed  a  good  cart-horse  now,  may  take 
his  choice  among  stallions  of  the  best  stamp,  without  the  necessity 
of  sending  the  mare  any  great  distance. 

I  have  sometimes  been  asked,  “What  breed  of  horse  would  you 
advise  me  to  go  in  for?”  The  question  is  not  an  easy  one  to 
answer  without  knowledge  of  the  questioner’s  circumstances  and 
surroundings.  Speaking  generally,  I  would  advise  a  man  who 
contemplates  breeding  a  few  foals  to  consider  first  his  market; 
and,  given  suitable  land  and  pasturage,  the  least  risky  venture 
is  probably  the  cart-horse. 

The  cart-horse  begins  to  do  light  work  at  two  years  old,  and 
will  find  a  purchaser  at  a  remunerative  price  w^hen  he  reaches 
three  years.  This  suggestion,  of  course,  applies  to  farmers  who 
occupy  land  where  heavy  horses  are  required ;  it  w^ould  be  absurd 
to  urge  the  man  whose  farm  lies  in  the  Welsh  hills  to  try  to 
breed  heavy  horses;  equally,  it  would  be  useless  to  try  and  rear 
heavy  horses  on  the  scanty  pastures  of  the  moorlands,  where  only 
the  hardy  and  easily  satisfied  pony  can  find  a  living. 

I  do  not  think  the  time  has  yet  come  when  the  motor  must  be 
regarded  as  likely  to  displace  the  cart-horse.  At  the  Eoyal  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society’s  last  Show,  seven  firms  of  manufacturers 
entered  eleven  motors  of  various  kinds  for  farm  w'ork ;  but  when 
the  trials  organised  by  the  Society  were  held  near  Baldock  in 
August,  seven  motors  w’ere  sent  by  five  firms.  The  engines  were 
subjected  to  various  trials,  such  as  drawing  a  three-furrow  plough, 
drawdng  one  or  two  binding  reapers,  and  were  carefully  tested  for 
ease  of  handling  and  turning. 

The  owners  were  also  required  to  make  the  engines  display 
their  draught  powers  on  the  highway,  but  these  latter  trials  need 
not  concern  us.  The  general  impression  left  on  the  mind  by 
perusal  of  an  account  of  the  ploughing  trials  is  that  in  fields  with 
wide  headlands  the  motor  may  be  of  use ;  where  headlands  were 
narrow  much  hand  labour  was  required  to  turn  the  plough  and 
get  it  into  position  again.  The  principal  difficulty  with  the 
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engines  in  the  reaping  trials  was  that  they  travelled  too  fast  and 
choked  the  binders ;  but  this  is  an  objection  which  may  be  over¬ 
come  by  devising  a  binder  suitable  for  faster  work. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  cost  of  motors  for  field  work  will  be 
the  principal  objection  to  their  general  use.  The  gold  medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  McLaren  for  a  five-ton  agricultural  tractor, 
priced  at  a6530.  An  engine  of  this  description  competes,  not 
against  the  horse,  but  against  the  steam  engine,  which  has  been 
in  use  any  time  these  last  forty  years  or  more.  I  grant  that 
progress  has  been,  and  is  being,  made;  for  example,  Messrs. 
McLaren’s  engine  was  successfully  run  over  a  ploughed  field  to 
show  its  independence  of  hard,  firm  roads;  but,  reviewing  these 
trials  as  a  whole,  I  see  nothing  in  them  that  leads  me  to  think 
the  day  of  the  cart-horse  is  yet  on  the  wane. 

When  agricultural  motors  are  made  so  reliable  and  easy  to  work 
that  any  farm  hand  can  use  them,  so  cheap  to  buy  and  to  run  that 
the  horse  is  costly  by  comparison,  then,  and  not  sooner,  will  I 
counsel  farmers  to  cease  horse-breeding. 

In  conclusion,  looking  at  the  past  history  of  the  horse,  let  me 
recall  the  words  of  Earl  Cathcart  written  in  1883,  and  they  are 
these  :  ‘‘The  horse  is  one  of  God’s  precious  gifts  to  the  nation; 
a  noble  animal,  certain,  in  great  measure,  to  beget  in  his  own 
similitude  admirable  creatures  to  be  thankfully  used  in  our 
service,  for  our  comfort  and  pleasure  in  peace,  for  our  credit  and 
advantage  in  commerce,  and  for  our  individual  efficiency,  and,  it 
may  be,  for  the  national  safeguard  in  w'ar.” 


Walter  Gilbey. 
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“  I  bring  joyful  news  to  you :  a  great  poet  has  been  born  unto  us. 

If  the  West  brings  forth  no  more  poets,  the  South  produces  them  still. 
There  is  might  in  the  sun ! 

“  He  is  a  Homeric  poet,  cut  out  of  one  piece  of  marble  like  Deucalion’s 
people;  a  Greek  poet  in  Avignon.  .  .  . 

“We  greet  thee  amongst  the  writers  of  those  countries  1  Thou  belongest 
to  another  climate  and  speakest  another  language,  but  thy  climate,  thy 
language,  and  thy  heavens  thou  hast  brought  with  thee.  We  do  not  ask 
whence  thou  comest  and  who  thou  art.  Tu  Marcellua  eria! 

“  0  poet  from  Maiano !  Thou  art  aloes  from  Provence.  In  one  day 
thou  grewest  into  a  giant;  at  five-and-twenty  thou  blossomest;  thy  poetic 
soul  filled  with  fragrance  Avignon,  Arles,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  Hy^res,  and 
the  whole  of  France;  but  the  fragrance  of  thy  work  will  not  be  wafted 
away  in  a  thousand  years." 

With  such  enthusiasm  Lamartine  greeted  the  epic  poem  Mireio 
written  by  Mistral.  The  poet  of  sentiment  and  the  keen  critic 
understood  that  there  had  appeared  an  author  whose  name  would 
pass  to  posterity,  that  his  merits  would  be  written  with  golden 
letters  in  the  book  of  the  rising  literature  of  Provence,  that  he 
would  rightly  deserve  the  title  given  to  him  by  his  countrymen ; 
the  Homer  of  Provence. 

Half-way  between  the  old  towns  of  the  Popes,  Avignon,  and 
the  former  capital  of  Provence,  Arles,  there  is  a  village  Maiano. 
In  the  greyish  distance  to  the  north  one  can  see  the  snowy  peaks 
of  the  Provencal  Parnassus,  Mont-Ventoux,  while  to  the  south 
there  are  squeezed  in  the  valley  of  the  Ehone  and  the  stony  walls 
of  Crany  the  blue  Alpines.  There  are  plenty  of  Eoman  souvenirs 
there  and  the  student  of  archaeology  and  history  finds  at  every  step 
reminiscences  of  ancient  times  :  columns  and  buildings  which  tell 
him  that  he  is  walking  on  classic  ground.  It  is  the  country  where 
after  a  long  period  of  struggles  and  calamities  the  angel  of  song 
spread  out  his  wings  first ;  here  are  those  mountains  from  which 
spouted  the  spring  of  that  refreshing  stream,  the  waters  of  which 
were  to  flow  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  In  that  land  which, 
besides  the  beauty  of  the  glorious  past,  possesses  also  the  charm 
of  southern  climate,  was  the  cradle  of  Mistral.  He  was  born  in 
1830  at  Maiano,  w’here  in  the  sixteenth  century  his  ancestors  had 
purchased  a  small  estate  and  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  the 
care  of  its  fields  and  vineyards. 

The  years  of  Mistral’s  childhood  were  very  idyllic,  and  he 
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dreamed  charmingly  naive  dreams  under  the  hot  sky  and  on  the 
banks  of  a  brook  overgrown  with  flowers. 

“  My  father,”  says  he,  “  married  again  when  he  was  fifty -five  years  of 
age.  He  met  my  mother  in  the  following  way  :  On  St.  John’s  day  Frances 
Mistral  was  on  his  fields  surveying  a  handful  of  reapers.  Many  young 
girls  followed  them  and  picked  the  wheat-ears  left  by  the  rakes.  Frances, 
my  father,  noticed  a  beautiful  girl,  who  remained  behind  the  others  as 
if  she  were  ashamed  to  glean.  My  father  came  to  her  and  asked  : 

“  ‘  Whose  daughter  are  you  and  what  is  your  name?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  am  Etienne  Poulinet’s  daughter,  my  name  is  Adelaide,  sir.’ 

“  ‘What,  the  Mayor  of  Maiano’s  daughter  gleaning  I  ’ 

“  ‘  We  are  a  large  family,  sir;  two  girls  and  six  boys.  Our  father,  as 
you  know,  is  well-to-do,  but  when  we  ask  him  for  money  to  buy  our  frocks 
and  other  fineries  with  he  answers  :  “If  you  wish  to  dress  smartly,  my 
dear  children,  earn  the  money.”  That’s  why  I  glean.’ 

“  Six  months  after  this  meeting,  that  reminds  one  of  the  biblical  scene 
between  Ruth  and  Boaz,  Frances  asked  Poulinet  for  Adelaide’s  hand  and 
from  that  union  I  was  born.” 

Mistral’s  father  was  a  remarkable  man  :  big-hearted  and  full 
of  the  serenity  of  mind  that  never  left  him ;  when  his  neighbours 
complained  of  wind,  of  snow,  or  of  rain,  he  would  answ'er  simply  : 
“The  One  who  is  above  us  knows  better  than  we  of  what  we 
need.”  The  youthful  poet  had  always  before  his  eyes  that  noble, 
although  modest  figure  of  his  father,  for  whom  he  built  such  a 
magnificent  monument  in  “  The  Death  of  a  Reaper  ”  and  in  his 
great  masterpiece  Mireio,  where  one  can  easily  recognise  Frances 
Mistral’s  noble  portrait. 

The  good  example  set  by  Mistral’s  father  was  helped  by  his 
mother,  who  not  only  gave  to  her  beloved  son  a  religious  educa¬ 
tion,  but  also,  prompted  by  an  unusual  intuition,  would  draw 
his  attention  to  the  beauty  of  nature  and,  by  narrating  to  him 
legends  and  traditions,  by  singing  old,  partly  forgotten  chivalrous 
songs,  would  nourish  his  imagination.  If,  therefore,  in  Mistral’s 
work  the  figure  of  his  father  appears  as  if  cast  in  bronze  and 
reminds  one  of  characters  of  old  times,  over  the  head  of  his 
mother  there  shines  a  halo  of  poetry  full  of  southern  charm. 

That  double  influence  of  the  parents  over  the  future  master  of 
the  word,  united  with  the  free  life  of  the  country,  had  such  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  his  heart  and  character  that  his  mother’s  exclamation  : 
“0  Lord,  that  child  is  not  at  all  like  the  others !  ”  was  right,  for 
when  the  poet  w^as  but  eight  years  of  age  he  already  gave  poetic 
clothing  to  legends  that  he  had  heard  from  his  mother.  Accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  free  wandering  in  fields  and  meadows,  the  boy  did  not 
fancy  school ;  he  would  escape  it  under  various  pretexts  so  often 
that  his  father  wishing  to  stop  the  loss  of  time  sent  him  to  a 
college  in  Avignon.  There  he  spent  many  bitter  moments,  full 
of  longing,  till  at  last  closer  acquaintance  with  Homer  and  Virgil 
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opened  new  worlds  to  the  youth  eager  for  knowledge.  In  the  two 
classical  waiters  he  found  many  things  that  reminded  him  of  his 
own  country,  penetrated  so  deeply  their  meaning,  understood 
them  so  well,  that  he  grafted  classicism  on  the  Proven9al  wild 
tree  and  caused  his  poetry  to  bloom.  At  the  tender  age  of 
fourteen  he  translated  Virgil  into  his  native  tongue,  although  he 
was  not  yet  certain  what  direction  he  should  follow\  However 
the  tradition,  the  education,  the  love  of  his  country,  partly, 
also,  the  influence  of  surroundings,  pushed  him  towards  the 
Provencal  language  on  the  one  hand  ;  on  the  other,  closer  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Victor  Hugo,  and  especially  with  Lamartine,  whom 
he  admired  much,  showed  him  a  rainbow  of  future  fame,  in 
case  he  should  leave  alone  the  language  that  was  not  under¬ 
stood  by  the  people  at  large.  That  vacillation  was  superseded 
by  a  determination  in  favour  of  Provence  by  Mistral’s  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Koumanille,  and  he  wrote  afterwards  :  “Devoured  by 
the  desire  of  perfecting  our  mother  tongue,  we  studied  together 
Provencal  books  and  we  determined  to  resuscitate  the  language 
according  to  its  tradition  and  its  national  character ;  we  accom¬ 
plished  our  purpose  helped  by  the  good  advice  of  our  brothers,  the 
masters  of  F^librige.”  Those  moments  were  full  of  struggle,  but 
in  the  meanwhile  they  left  plenty  of  pleasant  reminiscences. 
After  thirty  years  Mistral  remembered  with  pleasure  the  time 
when  first  he  listened  to  the  reading  of  Eoumanille’s  poetry,  for 
it  wms  he  who  showed  to  him  the  whole  simple  beauty  of  the 
Provenqal  language.  At  that  moment  they  swore  to  each  other 
friendship,  and  this  wms  done  under  such  a  lucky  star  that  for 
thirty  years  it  was  not  broken.  That  close  union  of  the  two  souls 
was  not  prevented  even  by  separation.  Mistral  was  obliged  to 
pursue  the  higher  education ;  he  passed  the  examination  and  got 
a  degree,  but  did  not  like  the  law  and  returned  to  the  country— 
this  time  for  good.  His  life  spent  in  his  province  furnished  the 
French  critics  with  a  weapon  against  Mistral  :  they  said  that  he 
had  no  education  whatever,  that  his  whole  originality  was  his 
unheard-of  ignorance,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  pen  of  St. 
Een^-Taillandier  should  force  the  people  to  admit  that  Mistral 
was  a  great  poet  and  to  appreciate  him.  While  living  at  Maiano, 
Mistral  worked  for  seven  years  over  his  poem  MirHo,  edited  “The 
Provencals,”  and  organised  with  Eoumanille  the  Society  of 
F^libres.  Already  then  his  great  poetical  gift  was  shown, 
especially  in  Bonjour  en  Vouti  and  in  Cant  di  Felihre,  in  which 
he  developed  the  programme  of  his  future  school.  Since  then 
Mistral’s  serious  literary  activity  began  and  the  volume  of  “The 
Calendar”  contains  many  graceful  poems,  quaint  ballades,  w'itty 
narrations,  and  interesting  articles.  Most  of  his  time,  however, 
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was  given  to  Mireio,  which  poem  was  going  to  make  for  the 
Proven9al  literature  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  world’s  master¬ 
pieces.  Louis  Legre  and  Adolphe  Dumas  induced  the  young  poet 
to  come  to  Paris,  where  they  introduced  him  to  Lamartine,  who 
recognised  Mistral’s  unusual  gift,  and  when  in  1859  Mireio  w^as 
published,  the  author  of  “The  Meditations”  contributed  much 
to  its  immediate  success.  Mistral  knew  how  to  be  grateful,  for 
his  first  poem  of  importance  he  dedicated  to  Lamartine. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mir  Ho  met  with  an  extraordinary  success. 
Mistral  went  to  Paris  again.  In  Provence  they  were  afraid  that 
the  poet’s  increasing  fame  w'ould  lead  him  astray,  therefore 
Keboul,  the  people’s  poet  from  Nimes,  said  in  a  toast  during  a 
banquet  given  in  honour  of  Mistral,  Eoumanille  and  Aubanel  : 
“I  drink  to  Mireio,  the  most  beautiful  mirror  in  which  Provence 
looked  at  herself.”  There  was  in  his  speech  a  play  of  w’ords 
which  is  impossible  to  render  into  English ;  the  Provengal  text 
reads  thus  :  Beve  a  Mireio  lou  plus  hen  mirau  ounte  jamai  la 
Prouvhiqo  se  fugue  miraiado.  “Mistral,  you  are  going  to  Paris. 
Remember  that  in  Paris  the  stairs  are  made  of  fragile  glass.  Do 
not  forget  your  mother !  Do  not  forget  that  you  have  created 
Mireio  in  a  country  house,  and  this  occurrence  makes  you  great.” 
The  fact  is  that  Mistral  was  obliged  to  undergo  a  hard  struggle 
with  himself.  Paris  was  prostrated  at  his  feet  :  Lamartine 
sounded  his  fame ;  famous  men  such  as  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Laprade,  Villemain,  and  others  were  competing  for  the 
friendship  of  that  rustic  poet ;  the  Academy  crowned  Mireio ;  the 
painters  would  get  inspiration  from  it  for  their  pictures ;  w^hile 
the  poets  and  composers  w'ould  find  in  it  motives  for  their  operas 
and  songs.  It  seemed  that  Mistral  would  give  in  to  the  tempta¬ 
tion  that  lured  him  to  become  unfaithful  to  Provence  and  to 
remain  in  Paris,  but  it  must  be  stated  to  his  glory  that  he  knew 
how  to  resist  it.  He  w^as  drawn  aw’ay  from  Paris,  as  he  after 
wards  stated,  by  her  indifference  to  religion;  consequently,  not¬ 
withstanding  brilliant  propositions,  he  left  the  capital  light- 
heartedly,  and  returned  to  his  Maiano.  “Those  peasants  here,” 
he  wrote  then  to  Lamartine,  “did  not  realise  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ‘  fame,’  for  everything  that  is  lying  beyond  the  horizon  of 
their  fields  and  the  scope  of  their  notions  is  for  them  something 
nebulous.  They  felt,  however,  instinctively  that  there,  far  away, 
had  happened  something  that  brought  fame  to  their  country. 
Everybody  who  w^ent  wdth  his  wheat  or  his  fruits  to  Arles,  asked 
solicitously  what  was  said  about  me  in  Paris.  And  should 
someone  get  good  news,  he  made  happy  all  his  neighbours  during 
the  evening;  reapers,  peasants,  girls  would  say  among  them¬ 
selves,  ‘  and  w’ho  would  have  expected  that  that  boy  Frederi, 
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whom  we  all  know  and  to  whom  we  speak  as  ‘  thou,’  could  write 
such  beautiful  things  and  all  about  us?  ’  ” 

Mistral’s  increasing  renown  influenced  much  the  creative 
faculties  of  other  Felibres.  In  1860,  Aubanel  published  La 
Miougrano  entre-duherto — “Opened  Pomegranate” — a  wwk  full 
of  sweetness  and  strength,  of  light  and  shadow,  and  of  such 
feeling  that  hardly  any  other  Provencal  poet  could  compete  with 
him.  He  was  followed  by  Anselm  Mathieu’s  La  FarandouJo ,  a 
volume  of  capricious  romances,  w’hile  Mistral  and  Eoumanille  pub¬ 
lished  poetry  of  Eeboul,  of  Adolphe  Dumas,  and  of  Paul  Gier  under 
the  collective  title  of  Liayne  de  Basin — “A  Bunch  of  Grapes.” 
Those  and  other  works  opened  the  eyes  of  the  antagonists  of  the 
Proven9al  language  and  encouraged  the  Felibres  for  further  work. 
Eoumanille  was  very  happy  indeed.  “It  was  I,”  wrote  he  to  his 
friend  Duret,  “who  discovered  our  star  in  1845  in  Dupuy’s  college 
at  Avignon,  where  for  my  sins  I  have  been  a  professor  and  where 
to  my  consolation  I  had  the  youthful  Frederick  as  a  pupil.  Yes, 
in  that  child  I  noticed  an  unusual  talent  and  from  that  time  I 
did  not  lose  him  from  my  sight ;  I  encouraged  him  and  he  partici¬ 
pated  in  my  work.  And  now  tell  me,  have  I  not  taken  as  good 
care  of  our  great  poet  as  a  father  does  of  his  own  child  ?  ”  In 
that  manner  nobody  was  surprised  that,  when  Felibrism  was 
organised  into  a  body.  Mistral  w'as  elected  Capoulie  of  the  society 
during  the  floral  games  held  at  Apt.  The  poet  was — one  could 
say — born  to  be  at  the  head  of  that  organisation.  His  view’s  were 
broad ,  he  saw  the  perils  that  threatened  the  Proven9al  school  and 
strained  his  faculties  to  set  them  aside.  Thus  he  gave  a  new 
spirit  to  Felibrism,  and  his  ideal  was  the  unity  of  all  Eoman  races 
for  the  service  of  the  beautiful,  the  true  and  the  good.  His 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success,  for  not  only  w’as  he  invited  to 
Barcelona  to  be  present  at  joch  florals,  when  he  met  Damas 
Cal  vet,  Victor  Balanguer,  Louis  Zorilla  and  Hyacint  Verdaguera, 
but  also  the  Spanish  Felibres  visited  Saint-Eemy,  w’here  they 
w’ere  present  at  the  similar  floral  games  conducted  by  Eoumanille 
in  his  native  towm.  That  intercourse  with  Catalonia  drew  the 
attention  of  Parisian  literati,  journalists,  a  number  of  whom  took 
part,  for  the  first  time  in  1869,  in  floral  games  at  Saint-Eemy 
also ;  soon  after  there  was  started  at  Montpelier  a  society  called 
Societe  pour  V etude  des  langues  romanes ;  in  the  meanwhile  it 
w’as  proved  that  lengo  d'oc  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  thirty 
French  departments.  In  1874  Italy  joined  the  literary  union,  and 
she  was  followed  by  Eoumania  in  1878,  w’hen  her  poet  Vasil 
Alessandri  received  a  prize  during  the  floral  games  at  Montpelier 
for  his  song  Latina  Ginte. 

In  face  of  such  a  success  the  Felibres  have  not  neglected  the 
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religious  side  of  their  union ;  in  1895  they  gathered  in  a  large 
number  at  the  foot  of  Mont-Victoire,  where  they  erected  a 
gigantic  cross,  in  token  of  gratitude  that  Provence  was  spared 
from  the  Prussian  invasion ;  a  little  later  they  built  a  chapel  in 
Forcalqui4  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whom  they  took  for 
their  patroness.  While  doing  so  much  to  arouse  the  national  life 
and  to  make  the  people  noble,  the  Felibres  have  not  forgotten 
that  they  are  troubadours,  and  that  therefore  their  life  should  in 
a  measure  reverberate  the  life  of  their  literary  ancestors.  Hence¬ 
forth  a  chord  of  happiness  resounds  in  Mistral’s  and  his  comrades' 
activity.  He  became  acquainted  with  Alphonse  Daudet,  and 
with  him,  as  well  as  with  other  famous  authors,  he  spent  many 
joyful  moments,  which  he  w’ittily  described  in  “The  Calendar.” 
During  excursions  with  his  friends  Mistral  became  familiar  with 
his  country,  its  people  and  their  customs,  by  taking  part  in  their 
festivals ;  in  that  manner  he  drew  all  hearts  to  him  and  to  the 
Felibres.  That  kind  of  life  was  sometimes  a  little  noisy ;  some¬ 
times  an  elderly  matron  would  become  angry  with  these  merry¬ 
making  youths,  but  at  such  moments  the  poet  would  come  to 
her  and  say  solemnly  :  “Be  quiet,  mother!  To  us  poets  every¬ 
thing  is  permitted !  ”  And  should  the  woman  still  show’  signs 
of  bad  temper,  he  would  disarm  her  by  whispering  into  her  ear  : 
“Do  you  not  know  that  we  write  psalms?  ” 

In  the  meanwhile  Mistral  pursued  his  literary  work,  and  it 
seemed  that  his  energetic  efforts  for  the  development  of  Felibrism 
contributed  much  to  the  increasing  of  his  creative  faculty. 
Encouraged  by  the  great  success  of  MirHo,  he  published  in  1867 
a  new  poem  called  Calendau,  pouemo  prouvenqau ;  it  was  greeted 
by  Emile  Deschamps  in  the  following  manner  : — 

“  On  disait  que  Mireille,  en  ce  vaste  univers 
N’avait  pas  de  rival  au  grand  tournoi  des  vers; 

Calendal  parait  et  Mireille, 

N’est  plus  la  splendeur  sans  pareille.” 

Seven  years  later  there  appeared  a  volume  of  lyrical  poems, 
Lis  Isclo  d’Or — “Golden  Islands” — in  the  preface  to  which  the 
poet  says  that  the  title  was  suggested  to  him  by  a  group  of  solitary 
and  rocky  islands  situated  on  the  coast  of  Hyferes,  and  then  he 
asks — and  he  is  right — whether  one  could  not  call  the  golden 
islands  of  existence  those  few  charming  moments  during  w’hich 
love,  inspiration,  and  pain  cause  the  poets  to  create? 

In  1876  Mistral  married  Marie  Eiviere,  who  was  then  elected 
the  queen  of  the  floral  games  in  Montpelier ;  in  1879  the  Academy 
of  Toulouse  made  him  a  member,  w’hich  was  a  great  honour,  for, 
according  to  Louis  XIV. ’s  decree,  only  writers  in  the  French 
language  can  be  elected  by  that  institution.  The  next  year  a 
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wreath  was  put  on  Mistral’s  bust  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
performance  of  Gounod’s  opera  Mireille.  Such  an  appreciation 
was  agreeable  to  the  poet  and  encouraged  him  to  work  further 
but  nothing  could  cause  him  greater  pleasure  than  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Society  of  Felibres  beyond  the  limits  of  Provence. 
In  1876  wTiters  and  artists  who  were  born  in  the  south  of  Prance 
but  resided  in  Paris,  started  a  society  called  Societe  de  la  Cigale, 
and  three  years  later  it  was  developed  into  Society  des  Fdihres 
de  Paris.  Every  year  in  May  the  members  of  this  society  gather 
in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  round  Clemence  Isaure’s  statue, 
and  henceforth  they  proceed  to  Sceaux  to  the  tomb  of  the  poet 
Florian ;  it  is  at  Sceaux  that  take  place  every  year  the  floral 
games  and  love  courts  which  attract  thousands  of  those  Parisians 
who  are  eager  for  refined  sensations.  In  1884  the  Parisian 
Felibres  determined  to  celebrate  the  four  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  union  of  Provence  with  France,  consequently  Mistral  was 
again  obliged  to  go  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  by  President 
Grevy  and  the  Count  de  Paris  with  all  honours ;  the  French 
Academy  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  crowned  his 
Nerto,  while  Victor  Hugo,  Alphonse  Daudet,  Sully-Prudhomme, 
Gounod,  Cabanel,  and  many  others  presented  him  with  an  album 
containing  their  autographs.  Naturally  the  news  of  the  fresh 
triumphs  of  the  admired  poet  in  Paris  reached  Maiano,  and  the 
reception  he  received  on  his  return  home  surpassed  all  others. 
The  whole  village  w^as  decorated,  arches  were  erected,  the  bells 
of  the  churches  announced  to  Provence  the  joyful  news,  white- 
robed  girls  threw  flowers  under  his  feet,  and  one  could  read  in 
transparent  letters  the  titles  of  Mistral’s  books  :  Mireio,  Calendau, 
Nerto.  That  sympathy  w^as  not  limited  to  Paris  and  Provence; 
when  next  year  Mistral  visited  Switzerland,  his  journey  was  a 
triumph ;  all  foreigners  of  distinction  that  w^ere  spending  the 
summer  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Leman,  endeavoured  to  show’  him 
their  respect,  while  he  remained  modest  and  free  as  if  he  were 
not  conscious  of  his  importance. 

Wishing  to  give  the  wdiole  of  his  time  to  his  great  work, 
Tresor  ddu  Filibrige,  he  resigned  the  dignity  of  Capoulie.  He 
worked  eight  hours  a  day  during  twenty  years  on  that  gigantic 
dictionary  of  the  Provencal  language ;  it  was  published  by 
instalments  between  1878  and  1888.  In  tw’o  big  volumes  there 
are  gathered  all  the  words  of  the  Provencal,  their  derivation  and 
synonyms,  as  w^ell  as  corresponding  wwds  of  other  Eoman 
languages.  The  great  literary  value  of  the  dictionary  consists  of 
frequently  interpolated  proverbs,  legends,  fables,  historical  facts, 
which  elucidate  w^onderfully  the  primitive  significance  of  a  given 
word.  As  formerly  Houmanille,  so  now  ATi.stral  w’ent  to  the  people 
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as  the  source  of  his  studies  of  the  language.  “I  met  him  once 
in  Maguelone,”  wrote  Gaston  Paris,  “while  he  was  inquiring 
from  the  fishermen  about  various  expressions  used  by  them ;  he 
would  touch  a  tool  or  a  part  of  a  boat  and  would  say  :  ‘  We  call 
this  so  and  so,  and  what  do  you  call  it?  ’  The  fishermen  would 
share  with  him  joyfully  their  knowledge  and  he  would  make 
notes.”  Mistral’s  dictionary  was  received  with  great  interest. 
The  Institut  de  France  awarded  to  the  work  Reynaud’s  prize  of 
10,000  francs,  while  the  Universities  of  Halle  and  of  Bonn  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  author  the  degree  of  honorary  doctor. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life  even  Mistral,  who  seemed  to 
be  born  under  a  lucky  star,  was  not  free  from  disappointments. 
It  is  true  that  his  poetical  inspiration  ran  out,  as  testify  the 
tragedy  La  Reino  Jano — “Queen  Joan” — and  the  poem  Lou 
Pouhno  ddu  Rose — “  The  Poem  of  the  Rhone  ” — but  he  suffered  on 
account  of  certain  tendencies  which  spread  amongst  the  Felibres. 
Mistral’s  great  idea  was  to  unite  all  Roman  races  on  the  field  of 
art  and  study,  while  many  Felibres  introduced  into  that  organisa¬ 
tion  political  quarrels  and  socialistic  dissensions,  by  which  they 
hampered  quiet  activity  beneficial  to  the  country.  Then  the 
quarrels  passed  on  to  the  religious  ground.  Roumanille,  ISIistral, 
Aubanel,  Lambert  never  hurt,  or  were  capable  of  hurting, 
anybody’s  religious  feeling,  for  they  had  faith,  but  there  were 
some  members  who  were  lacking  of  religion  and  introduced  dis¬ 
turbance  into  the  ranks  of  the  believing  Felibres.  Those  were 
sad  facts,  for  social  and  religious  quarrels  did  not  contribute  to 
the  growth  of  the  Provencal  organisation.  Mistral  was  obliged 
to  make  strenuous  efforts  to  repair  damage  but  did  not  always 
succeed,  and  the  poet,  although  admired  and  respected,  felt 
lonely.  In  1883  he  lost  his  beloved  mother ;  three  years  later  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  to  the  grave  his  friend  Aubanel ;  in  1891 
he  took  leave  for  ever  of  Roumanille,  and  he  was  yet  in  mourn¬ 
ing  for  him  when  Anselm  Mathieu  and  Alphonse  Daudet  died. 
Those  were  hard  moments  to  live  through,  and  the  only  con¬ 
solation  Mistral  had  was  the  thought  that  he  had  built  for  his 
friends  monuments  more  durable  than  those  of  bronze,  and  that 
his  work  produced  good  results  for  it  aroused  the  national  spirit 
and  conducted  it  into  the  land  of  the  beautiful. 


Mistral  is  famous,  and  will  be  immortal  above  all  on  account 
of  his  three  epic  poems  :  Mireio,  Calendau,  and  Nerto.  The 
theme  of  MirHo  is  not  new,  for  a  similar  story  Goethe  gave  us 
in  “Herman  and  Dorothea,”  Longfellow  in  “Evangeline,”  Fr. 
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Weber  in  “Goliat,”  and  Longus  in  “Daphne  and  Chloe,”  but 
none  of  those  writers  put  so  much  enthusiastic  love,  that  pene¬ 
trates  every  detail  of  the  work,  as  did  Mistral.  The  story  of  pure 
but  unhappy  love  is  not  the  contents  of  the  poem ;  it  is  only  the 
thread  that  one  can  see  throughout  the  whole  work  and  round 
which  there  are  grouped  pictures,  episodes,  and  the  whole  action. 
Mir  Ho  is  the  whole  Provence,  her  expressive  and  harmoniouB 
language;  her  sky,  landscapes,  customs,  traditions;  her  warm 
hearts  and  mobile  souls,  in  the  same  way  as  “Iliad”  and 
“Odyssey”  are  the  whole  of  Greece;  as  the  “Divine  Comedy’’ 
is  the  whole  of  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  as  Camoens’ 
“Lusiad”  is  the  whole  of  Portugal  of  John  III.  and  the  great 
Albuquerque  ;  as  “Pan  Tadeusz  ”  is  the  whole  of  Poland.  Uireio 
deserves  entirely  the  success  wdth  which  it  met,  for  it  is  a  great 
national  work  in  which  the  Provencal  meets  on  every  page  his 
most  agreeable  reminiscences,  the  most  beautiful  descriptions  of 
his  country,  the  whole  of  his  life  and  of  his  activity. 

Calendau  is,  one  could  say,  a  pendant  to  Mir  Ho  ;  they  complete 
each  other.  As  in  MirHo,  the  same  in  Calendau,  Mistral  wished 
to  write  a  laudatory  hymn  in  honour  of  his  beloved  Provence ;  in 
MirHo  he  sings  of  the  life  of  agriculturists,  of  vast  fields,  of  green 
meadows,  of  scented  vineyards ;  while  in  Calendau  he  glorifies 
the  life  of  the  artisan  and  the  fisherman ;  the  characteristic  of 
MirHo  is  delicacy,  charm,  and  loveliness;  that  of  Calendau 
strength,  courage,  and  flight.  Therefore  in  MirHo  dominate 
the  heart  and  charm  of  sentiment,  in  Calendau  the  mind  and  depth 
of  thought,  and  that  is  why  MirHo  will  remain  for  ever  favourite 
reading  for  everyone,  while  Calendau — although  the  verse  here  is 
more  vigorous  and  the  language  purer — will  be  read  only  by  a 
handful  of  proud  and  freedom-loving  men,  by  which  reading  their 
hearts  will  be  lifted  up  and  their  minds  strengthened. 

Nerto  was  written  twenty  years  after  Calendau.  A  great  many 
changes  were  accomplished  during  that  time ;  Mistral  was  also 
changed  :  from  a  youth  full  of  enthusiasm  and  aspirations  he 
grew  up  a  mature  man,  consequently  his  last  poem!  has  no  more 
the  feeling  that  characterises  MirHo  and  Calendau,  but  instead 
it  possesses  better  form  and  the  action  is  developed  more  logically ; 
its  execution  is  very  able  and  the  characters  are  very  original : 
Nerto  herself  is  so  ideally  beautiful  that  other  characters  created 
by  Mistral  grow  pale  when  compared  to  her ;  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  characterise  better  the  purity  of  mind  of  the  maiden 
than  those  words  spoken  by  her  :  “Nobody  yet  told  me  what 
flowers  may  mean,”  and  when  her  lover  speaks  to  her  with 
passionate  words,  she  replies  to  him  that  the  Brevihri  d’amor 
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teaches  that  true  love  must  be  pure  like  the  blue  of  the  sky  and 
full  of  humility. 

Such  is  Mistral’s  life  and  work.  As  a  man  he  is  good- 
hearted,  manly,  full  of  love  for  everything  beautiful  and  noble. 
As  a  literary  man  he  will  remain  a  might  that  will  last  for  everj. 
for  the  value  of  his  work  is  everlasting ;  his  thoughts  are  clear 
and  the  words  express  them  faithfully,  painting  in  the  meanwhile 
such  beautiful  pictures  that  they  are  able  to  arouse  enthusiasm  and 
rapture.  The  same  noble  mind  that  was  manifested  in  his 
life  is  marked  on  every  page  of  his  poetry.  And  although  his 
works  are  not  absolutely  perfect,  although  love  of  the  country 
made  him  commit  mistakes,  which  as  an  artist  and  poet  he  should 
have  avoided,  those  faults,  however,  almost  disappear  in  presence 
of  the  fascinating  beauty  of  his  performance ;  therefore  his 
memory  as  the  greatest  Provencal  poet  will  live  not  only  in  his 
own  country,  but  everywhere  where  pure  hearts  still  love  the 
beautiful  and  poetry.  Mireio,  Calendau,  Nerto,  and  Lis  Isclo 
d’Or  will  assure  to  his  name  immortality. 


SOISSONS. 


IS  AUSTEIA  BEALLY  THE  DISTUEBEB? 


The  view  taken  by  Eubricius  in  the  issue  of  The  Eortnightly 
Eeview  for  February  that  Austria-Hungary’s  selfish  aims  arc 
the  chief  obstacle  towards  a  final  settlement  of  the  Near  Easteru 
question  will,  no  doubt,  cause  surprise  in  more  quarters  than  one. 
His  arguments,  of  course,  are  familiar  enough  to  anyone 
acquainted  with  the  tone  of  the  French  and  Eussian  Press  during 
the  present  crisis — not  to  speak  of  the  daily  outjx)urings  of  Servian 
journalism  ;  but  in  England  many  an  authoritative  voice  has  been 
heard  bearing  witness  to  the  extreme  forbearance  and  moderation 
shown  up  till  now’  by  the  statesmen  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  In 
fact,  the  surprise  felt  at  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  Vienna 
Foreign  Office — stigmatised  and  resented  by  some  in  Austria  as 
one  of  almost  passive  resignation — will  have  been  hardly  less 
great  than  that  caused  by  the  uninterrupted  series  of  victories  by 
the  allied  forces. 

Seldom  in  the  course  of  history  has  a  great  Power  been  subjected 
to  such  a  course  of  daily  and  hourly  provocation  and  offence  as 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Belgrade  rulers  with  regard  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Monarchy;  never  has  the  process  of  “twdsting  the  lion’s 
tail  ”  been  practised  more  assiduously  and  more  deliberately. 
The  language  of  the  Servian  Press  when  referring  to  Austria- 
Hungary  is  such  as  to  cause  stupefaction  in  the  mind  of  the 
average  journalist  accustomed  to  the  vocabulary  used  in  Western 
Europe  towards  a  political  adversary,  but  the  following  quotations 
from  speeches  of  responsible  Servian  statesmen  and  politicians 
will  prove  that,  if  their  language  is  somewhat  less  violent,  the 
view’s  they  hold  are  no  less  aggressive.  Their  object  is  not  con¬ 
ciliation,  but  the  destruction  of  Austria-Hungary  as  a  Great 
Power.  In  a  pamphlet  recently  published  in  Vienna,  Herr 
Leopold  Mandel  has  been  to  the  trouble  of  collecting  some  of 
these  utterances,  of  which  I  shall  only  reproduce  a  few  short 
and  select  samples. 

M.  Mijatovic  (late  Servian  Minister  in  London)  tells  us  that 
the  Servian  National  programme  to  w’hich  all  three  parties 
in  the  country  are  co-operating  consists  in  the  liberation  and 
annexation  of  all  territory  inhabited  by  Servians,  but  actually 
belonging  either  to  Austria-Hungary  or  to  Turkey.  More  out¬ 
spoken  yet  is  M.  Stojan  Protic,  late  Minister  of  Interior,  who,  in 
a  speech  delivered  in  Parliament  on  January  2nd,  1909,  declared 
that  peace  and  relations  of  friendly  neighbourhood  could  only 
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exist  between  Servia  and  Austria-Hungary  when  the  latter  had 
given  up  all  pretentions  of  being  a  Great  Power,  and  resigned 
herself  to  the  part  of  the  Switzerland  of  the  East. 

The  accusation  of  suppressing  rising  nationalities  brought 
forward  by  Fabricius  against  Austria-Hungary  might  to  some 
appear  ill-timed  in  this  present  moment,  when  the  Dual 
Monarchy  is  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  her  influence  into  the 
scales  in  order  to  save  the  Albanian  race  from  absorption  and 
oppression.  More  often  just  now  do  w^e  hear  the  Vienna  rulers 
being  held  up  to  opprobrium  for  being  willing  to  set  the  whole  of 
Europe  ablaze  sooner  than  hand  over  the  Skypetars  wholesale  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  their  secular  enemies. 

Fabricius’ 8  statement  that  “Austria-Hungary  is  not  inhabited 
by  one  great  nation,  but  a  large  number  of  small  nations  which 
belong  to  several  races,”  wdll  scarcely  appear  in  the  light  of  a 
revelation  to  any  reader  of  The  Fortnightly  Review,  or,  indeed, 
to  anyone  who  has  attended  an  elementary  school.  When, 
however,  we  are  toM  that  “oppression  rules  Austria-Hungary,”  I 
would  beg  leave  to  remark  that  the  Austrian  constitution  is  one 
of  the  most  democratic  ones  in  the  w’hole  of  Europe,  reposing 
upon  universal  manhood  suffrage. 

Members  of  the  Austrian  aristocracy  and  gentry  will  await 
with  curiosity  to  be  told  by  Fabricius  what  are  the  medieval 
rights  which  they  are  supposed  to  exercise,  and  which  they  have 
apparently  through  their  own  carelessness  left  in  abeyance  for 
some  sixty  odd  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  privileges  which  are 
enjoyed  by  the  aristocracy  in  Germany  are  unknown  in  Austria, 
where  the  leading  principle  of  the  constitution  that  all  citizens 
are  equal  is  carried  out  to  the  very  letter.  It  is  a  w^ell-known 
fact  that,  ever  since  their  creation,  in  the  Prussian  Army  certain 
regiments  are  exclusively  officered  by  members  of  the  nobility ; 
there  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  Austria-Hungary,  where  the  fact 
of  wearing  “des  Kaisers  Hock”  levels  all  social  differences  and 
distinctions. 

To  return  to  the  policy  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  in  the  Balkans, 
it  is,  of  course,  known  to  everybody  that  it  was  Count  Andrassy’s 
influence  at  the  Berlin  Congress  which  largely  contributed 
towards  Servia’ s  obtaining  the  territorial  aggrandisement  to  w'hich 
she  was  aspiring,  and  for  which  her  leading  statesman,  Jovan 
Ristic,  had  urgently  solicited  the  influence  and  assistance  of  the 
neighbouring  monarchy.  Again,  in  1885,  after  the  battle  of 
Slivnitza,  it  was  a  message  sent  from  Vienna  into  Prince  Alex¬ 
ander’s  camp  which  saved  Servia’s  capital  from  being  occupied 
by  the  victorious  Bulgarians  and  the  country  itself  from  practical 
annihilation. 
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So  far  from  wishing  the  Balkan  States  to  be  w'eak  and  unable 
to  support  themselves,  the  policy  of  Austria-Hungary  has  for  the 
last  thirty  years  been  the  very  reverse — as  can  be  proved  by 
countless  official  utterances  ever  since  the  day  when  Count 
Kalnoky  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Vienna.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  far  to  seek  :  it  is  obviously  more  in  the  interest  of 
the  Dual  Monarchy  to  have  at  her  frontiers  buffer  States  able  to 
stand  by  themselves  and  to  pursue  a  policy  of  their  own,  than 
mere  satellites  straining  their  ears  to  catch  the  word  of  command 
coming  from  St.  Petersburg  or  Moscow. 

So  much  is  this  the  case  that  the  new  situation  created  by  the 
recent  victories  of  the  allies  may  tend  to  remove  many  of  the 
causes  of  the  long-standing  antagonism  between  Vienna  and 
Petersburg.  This,  anyhow,  is  the  view  taken  by  the  official 
circles  in  both  capitals.  The  views  of  the  Vienna  Foreign  Office 
are  set  forth  in  an  article  of  the  Fremdenblatt  of  February  13th, 
in  which  it  is  said  :  “The  Balkan  peoples  are  free  and  stand  on 
their  own  feet.  With  this  the  former  sources  of  disagreement 
have  finally  vanished.  The  Balkan  policy  followed  by  Austria- 
Hungary  for  centuries  has  already,  in  the  course  of  historical 
development  and  progress,  been  brought  nearer  its  realisation, 
and  the  efficient  co-operation  of  Austria-Hungary  must  be  held 
directly  responsible  if  the  principle  that  the  Balkans  should  be 
ruled  by  independent  Balkan  peoples  nears  its  realisation  along 
the  whole  line  and  for  all  the  people  of  the  Balkan  ]ieninsula. 

.  .  .  With  the  new  situation  there  disappear  gradually  the  points 
of  friction  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia.”  This  view 
was  subsequently  endorsed  at  St.  Petersburg  by  the  semi-official 
Rossija. 

In  supporting  his  views  concerning  the  action  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  Fabricius  quotes  largely  from  the  Oesterrcichischr 
Rundschau  and  the  Armeezeitung .  Baron  L.  Chlumecky,  editor 
of  the  former  periodical,  is  a  writer  of  more  than  ordinary  ability, 
but  represents  only  the  most  advanced  wing  of  the  party  which 
favours  a  spirited  and  forward  foreign  policy.  His  patriotism, 
which  is  intense,  belongs  to  the  militant  order,  and  his  object 
is  to  rouse  and  stimulate  public  opinion.  Until  recently  his 
attention  was  chiefly  directed  towards  Italy,  where  his  name  is 
in  bad  odour.  Latterly,  Baron  Chlumecky  has  been  assiduous 
in  pointing  out  the  incessant  provocations  coming  from  Servia 
and  the  intolerable  situation  created  by  the  attitude  of  that 
restless  and  turbulent  little  State  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Monarchy. 

He  represents,  as  mentioned  before,  a  small  fraction  of  ardent 
Imperialists,  but  Baron  Chlumecky  is  far  too  clear-sighted  himself 
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to  claim  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  majority  of 
responsible  politicians  either  with  regard  to  Italy  or  to  the  Balkan 
States.  The  Armeezeitung  is  written  by  officers  for  officers,  and 
it  would,  indeed,  be  strange  did  we  find  in  its  columns  the  views 
held  by  the  modern  school  of  the  pacificists.  It  upholds  with 
considerable  vigour  and  occasional  trenchancy  the  old  Armeegeist 
of  the  army  which  has  lived  in  it  and  has  been  its  pride  and  its 
strength  ever  since  the  days  of  the  early  Hahsburgs.  In  the 
midst  of  the  antagonism  and  conflict  of  races  and  nationalities 
the  army  remains  the  very  incarnation  of  sense  of  duty  :  of 
loyalty  towards  the  venerable  Sovereign,  of  unswerving  obedi¬ 
ence  to  his  orders,  indifferent  and  impervious  to  the  clamour  of 
political  and  national  strife.  The  Armeezeitung  must,  therefore, 
be  looked  upon  a  purely  military,  not  a  political,  organ;  indeed, 
on  more  than  one  occasion  the  Government  has  felt  obliged  to 
publish  a  disclaimer  of  the  very  advanced  and  militant  views 
expressed  by  it,  which  were  the  cause  of  umbrage  to  foreign 
Governments. 

Nevertheless,  not  even  the  most  fiery  adherents  of  a  forward 
policy  have  ever  suggested  that  Servia  should  “hand  over  without 
protest  her  conquests,”  and  even  if  the  Austro-Hungarian  scheme 
for  the  delimitation  of  Albania  is  accepted  in  its  entirety,  the 
area  and  population  of  Servia  will  be  all  but  doubled.  Needless 
to  say,  the  well-worn  old  tale  of  Austro-Hungary’s  designs  on 
Salonica  reappears  in  Fabricius’s  article — it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise.  Surely,  were  there  any  truth  in  this  legend  Austro- 
Hungarian  statesmen  would  have  to  be  credited  with  an  almost 
inconceivable  degree  of  short-sightedness  if,  whilst  wishing  to 
push  down  to  the  shores  of  the  H5gean,  they  at  the  same  time 
gave  up  the  right  of  garrisoning  the  Sanjak,  which  is  their  only 
line  of  access  towards  Salonica.  I  am  the  first  to  admit  that 
the  renunciation  of  the  rights  of  garrison  “au  dela  de  Mitrovitza” 
conferred  on  Austria-Hungary  by  the  Berlin  Congress  was  a  grave 
and  irreparable  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  Count  Aerenthal. 
It  was  an  error,  moreover,  which  has  done  much  to  place  the 
Monarchy  in  a  position  of  extreme  delicacy  and  difficulty  during 
the  present  crisis,  but  at  least  in  common  fairness  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  this  ill-timed,  unsolicited,  and  unappreciated 
act  of  generosity  would  have  done  away  for  good  and  all  with 
the  old  myth  of  intended  territorial  expansion. 

The  forthcoming  “liquidation  of  Austria-Hungary”  was  the 
favourite  theme  of  political  writers  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  notwithstanding  the  saying  of  a  well-known  statesman  that 
“si  I’Autriche  n’existait  pas,  il  faudrait  I’inventer.”  Latterly 
we  have  not  heard  so  much  about  it,  nor  are  we  likely  to  do  so  in 
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the  future.  A  Power  which  only  four  years  ago  was  able,  assisted 
by  a  faithful  ally,  to  carry  out  its  will  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
of  Europe — Governments  and  public  opinion  alike  joining  with 
hardly  an  exception  in  the  hostile  chorus — is  surely  not  on  the 
verge  of  dissolution.  Superficial  judges  will  point  to  the  national 
strife  and  the  antagonism  of  races  within  the  Monarchy  as  a 
source  of  weakness,  but  the  history  of  centuries  of  Austrian  history 
proves  that  in  the  face  of  any  common  danger  these  differences 
subside  and  disappear  for  the  time  being. 

At  the  time  when  the  conflict  of  races  was  far  more  acute 
than  it  is  at  present — that  is  to  say,  before  the  reconciliation  with 
Hungary — the  subject  of  Austria’s  military  power  being  crippled 
by  its  varieties  of  nationalities  w^as  discussed  in  the  presence  of 
Prince  Bismarck.  The  latter  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
said  :  “Wenn  der  Kaiser  von  Oesterreich  reiten  lassen  wdll,  dann 
wdrd  geritten.”  What  w'as  true  then  is  even  more  true  now. 

Henry  Lutzow. 

{Late  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  in  Rome.) 


THE  JOY  OF  YOUTH: 

A  COMEDY. 

By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS. 

CHAPTEE  VIII. 

THE  PAINTER  DEPARTS. 

“I  WISH  the  picture  to  be  shown  at  next  year’s  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy,”  said  Lady  Dangerfield.  “It  is  abominably  like 
me;  and  it  will  come  as  a  great  surprise  to  some  of  my  dearest 
friends,  who  think  I  have  been  dead  for  years.” 

Bertram  agreed. 

“It  shall  go  there.  It’s  all  right  in  its  way.  You’re  a  grand 
sitter.  Aunt  Constance;  and  so  is  ‘Little  Billee.’” 

He  referred  to  the  macaw. 

Friends  applauded,  and  Sir  Ralegh  declared  that  he  should  have 
thought  it  impossible  for  the  same  man  to  paint  the  portrait  and 
the  landscape  of  the  North  Wood.  The  latter  had  been  given  to 
him,  and  a  few  days  before  Dangerfield  departed,  he  heard  the 
master  of  Vanestowe  upon  the  subject. 

“To  be  frank,  at  first  I  did  not  like  the  picture,”  he  confessed. 
“The  trees  all  seemed  to  be  a  hopeless  jumble  of  colours.  It  was 
as  though  you  had  rubbed  your  palette  over  the  canvas.  But  now 
it’s  in  the  billiard-room,  in  the  light  you  chose  for  it,  and  we  all 
agree  that  it  grows  upon  us.  It  certainly  makes  other  things  look 
tame.” 

“Nature  is  not  rendered  by  copying  her.  And  you  must  remember 
that  a  painter  of  any  class  has  eyes  exactly  a  million  times  subtler 
and  keener  and  better  educated  than  a  man  w’ho  doesn’t  paint. 
No  sane  man  ought  to  want  pictures  on  his  walls  that  only  show 
him  what  he  can  see  for  himself,  any  more  than  he  wants  books 
in  his  library  that  only  contain  what  he  knows  already.” 

So  argued  Bertram. 

“All  the  same,”  declared  Loveday,  when  they  had  left  her  lover, 
“Ralegh  really  likes — you  know  the  artists — men  who  see  just  what 
he  sees  and  no  more.” 

“They  are  painters,  not  artists,”  corrected  Dangerfield,  “and  if 
you  once  break  away  from  them  to  the  new  school,  you’ll  never 
go  back.  It  makes  me  savage  to  hear  laymen  criticising.  ‘  IVc 
don’t  see  that,  and  ice  don’t  see  this;  as  if  it  mattered  a  farthing 
damn  to  anybody  on  earth  what  they  saw  or  what  they  didn’t.  They 
can’t  see.  A  stockbroker  or  an  art  critic  drives  across  the  Cam- 
pagna  in  his  motor-car,  after  too  much  lunch,  and  then  has  the 
unspeakable  insolence  to  tell  me  that  he  didn’t  see  what  I  saw 
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there.  Let  such  a  man  go  to  Dick,  Tom,  or  Harry,  wlio  does  see 
exactly  what  he  does — no  more,  no  less.  Let  him  buy  his  pictures 
from  them — the  men  who  turn  out  their  rubbish  by  the  gross  and 
flood  the  provinces  with  it.” 

“Take  care!”  warned  Loveday.  “Remember  the  drawing-room 
at  Vanestowe !  ” 

She  had  driven  Bertram  in  her  owm  pony-carriage  to  places  that 
she  cared  about,  and  had  enjoyed  serious  conversations  with  him. 
But  she  could  not  convince  him  that  his  performance  at  the  dinner¬ 
party  was  egregious. 

“If  I  surprised  them,  I’m  sure  they  surprised  me  still  more,” 
he  told  her.  “They  revive  the  dead  Victorian  past  and  all  the  pre¬ 
historic  ideas  that  were  thrust  upon  me - ” 

“  When  you  were  young  ?  ” 

“Yes.  But  they’ve  been  burned  away  in  the  crucibles  of  Art 
long  ago.  I  came  down  from  Oxford  with  a  whole  cartload  of 
trashy  opinions.  My  mind  was  full  of  obsolete  monsters  that 
couldn’t  exist  outside  the  atmosphere  of  the  university.  The 
humanists  killed  them  off  like  flies.  But  here  they  are — all  alive 
and  kicking;  and  the  mischief  is  that  these  human  vegetables  are 
so  kind  and  courteous.  My  heart  goes  out  to  them.  I  should  like 
to  come  to  them  as  a  prophet— and  heal  them.” 

“  So  good  of  you ;  but  I’m  afraid - ” 

“Yes,  I  know.  They  think  I’m  a  bounder.  But  I’m  not;  I’m 
merely  Greek.  You  see,  some  people  stagnate  and  some  petrify. 
The  first  sort  have  squashy  minds,  and  turn  into  great  fungi — mere 
rotting  sponges;  and  the  other  sort  are  impervious  to  every  idea — 
just  lumps  of  fossilised  opinions  that  nothing  can  split  or  shatter. 
They’re  both  horrid,  and  they’re  both  dead,  and  they’re  both  every¬ 
where  apparently.” 

“I’m  sure  they  were  quite  alive  when  they  talked  about  you 
behind  your  back,”  she  said.  “Nina  called  you  ‘an  outsider.’” 

“I  am — from  her  point  of  view.  By  the  way.  Sir  Ralegh  likes 
her  awfully.  Did  you  know  that?  She’s  one  of  the  fossil-minded 
sort,  and  her  brother’s  the  other  kind — the  squashy.  It’s  just  this. 
Miss  Merton — I’m  speaking  now  of  these  country  house  people.  The 
criterion  of  existence  is  consciousness,  if  you  are  going  to  claim  for 
yourself  that  you  are  a  human  being  at  all.  Isn’t  it?” 

“Of  course.” 

“Well,  honestly,  these  fellow  creatures  of  yours  don’t  know 
they’re  born.  That’s  the  solemn  truth  about  them.  Therefore, 
being  unconscious,  they  don’t  exist  as  men  and  women  at  all.  They 
are  of  the  company  of  cattle  and  turnips.  It  follows  that  what 
•  they  think  about  me  doesn’t  matter  in  the  least.  But  what  I  think 
about  them  is  most  important — if  they  can  be  made  to  understand 
it.  Let  me  once  open  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  they  are  alive 
in  a  world  that  stretches  far  beyond  Chudleigh;  let  me  sting  them 
into  consciousness,  and  they  will  rise  from  their  night  and  cease  to 
be  as  the  beasts  and  roots  that  perish.” 
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“Then  you’ll  have  created  them  and  they’ll  be  born  again,”  she 
said. 

“Like  God,  I  shall  have  made  them  with  a  word.  The  turnip 
has  become  a  reasonable  human  creature  1  ” 

“And  the  first  thing  it  ought  to  do  would  be  to  kneel  down  and 
thank  you,  I  suppose.  But,  instead,  you  merely  made  them  angry.” 

“‘  Merely  ’ !  Why,  that’s  a  miracle  in  itself.  You  try  to  make  a 
turnip  angry,  and  see  how  difficult  it  is.” 

“Lady  Vane  thinks  that  you  are  a  very  dangerous  acquaintance 
for  me,  and  will  be  glad  when  you  are  gone.” 

“Not  as  glad  as  I  shall  be  to  go.  It’s  archaic  and  demoralising 
here.  And  you  mean  to  be  in  it  all  your  life!  Yet  you  don’t  look 
like  it,  or  think  like  it,  or  talk  like  it.” 

“Yes,  I  do,  when  I’m  out  of  your  sight.” 

“Then  you’re  as  big  a  humbug  as  any  of  them,”  he  assured 
Loveday.  “My  aunt  is  the  only  honest  woman  among  them,  and 
they  all  hate  her.” 

“I  don’t.  I  think  the  world  of  her.” 

He  considered. 

“Doesn’t  that  show  you’re  a  free  spirit  really,  though  you  pretend 
you  are  not  ?  ” 

She  often  caught  him  regarding  her  with  great  intentness,  but 
never  with  much  satisfaction.  He  adopted  rather  a  hortatory  tone, 
and  yet  sometimes,  when  she  was  weary  of  him,  flashed  out  with 
a  gleam  and  touched  her  very  being  by  ineffable  little  glimpses  of  a 
tenderness  and  subtlety  that  she  knew  not  belonged  to  man.  He 
interested  her  a  great  deal,  and  she  wasted  time  in  vain  efforts  to 
reconcile  the  apparent  contradictions  of  his  nature.  To-day  he 
would  praise  a  classical  education  above  all  things  and  pour  scorn 
on  the  Philistine  attitude  of  the  lower  classes  that  despised  academic 
culture;  to-morrow  he  would  raze  Oxford  to  the  ground  and  declare 
that  it  was  dead  and  that  no  good  thing  could  evermore  come  out  of 
it.  She  challenged  him,  and  he  explained  that  he  dealt  in  ideas 
and  entertained  no  opinions. 

“The  moment  I  begin  to  repeat  anything,  distrust  me,”  he  said. 
“That  shows  I  am  growing  obsessed  by  it,  and  am  no  longer  im¬ 
partial.  I  have  these  obsessions,  but  they  pass.  Sir  Ralegh  warned 
me  against  prejudice  when  I  was  hating  the  lower  middle-class.  He 
was  quite  right.  Class  prejudice  means  that  sympathy  is  dead,  and 
the  artist  who  kills  one  strand  of  his  sympathy  is  curtailing  his 
power.” 

They  talked  of  her  art,  and  she  showed  him  a  great  many  water¬ 
colour  drawings.  The  most  satisfactory  adorned  the  smoking-room 
at  Vanestowe;  but  these  he  little  liked. 

“The  things  you  have  left  unfinished  are  the  best,”  he  said; 
“  because  they  have  no  such  flagrant  faults  as  the  completed  draw¬ 
ings.  But  they  are  all  bad,  and  argue  natural  ineptitude  for  this 
medium  and  no  feeling  whatever  for  selection.  You  don’t  get  at  the 
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meaning  of  these  local  sanctities  you  have  tried  to  paint.  1  should 
chuck  it  and  employ  time  more  usefully.  You  observe  a  lot  of  rubbish 
that  does  not  matter,  and  stick  in  a  lot  of  the  things  observed 
without  the  least  consideration  whether  you  need  them  or  not 
The  difference  between  observation  and  imagination  I  told  you 
before.  It’s  the  difference  between  a  woodman’s  catalogue  and  a 
burgeoning  tree.  I’ll  write  to  you  when  I’m  gone — about  points 
you’ve  raised.  Shall  I?” 

“What’s  the  good?”  she  asked.  “Why  should  you  waste  your 
time  writing  to  somebody  who  isn’t  an  artist?” 

“You  can  be  an  artist  without  being  a  painter,”  he  answered. 
“I  believe  you  are  an  artist  of  some  sort.  You  have  enthusiasm. 
You  only  want  to  learn  the  meaning  of  work.  But  come  to  Firenze— 

I  implore  you  for  your  soul’s  sake — and  perhaps  there  you  will  find 
why  you  were  sent  into  this  ripping  world,  and  the  real  things  you 
are  going  to  do  to  make  it  still  lovelier  and  happier.” 

When  he  had  gone,  Loveday  found  the  days  greyer  by  several 
shades.  Even  the  autumn  colours  were  less  brilliant;  and  life 
threatened  to  become  monotonous.  She  fell  back  on  her  lover;  but 
he,  too,  had  taken  a  shade  of  new  colour.  She  saw  him  the  clearer 
for  this  interlude ;  and  she  told  herself  that  she  liked  him  the  better. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

BERTRAM  TO  LOVEDAY. 

“  Fikexze. 

“Dear  Miss  Merton, — 

“I  am  home  again  after  my  wonderful  adventures.  It  is 
cold,  but  not  so  cold  as  England’s  sympathy  for  art.  I’ve  been 
washing  my  soul  in  beautiful  things  and  taking  a  tonic  for  my 
colour  sense — numbed  by  English  light. 

“Now  for  two  big  subjects:  Item.  You  asked  me  if  I  was  a 
Socialist,  and  were  a  good  deal  surprised  to  find  that  I  was  not. 
Item.  You  said,  ‘What  do  you  mean  by  that  exactly?’  when  I 
told  you  that  art  was  my  god. 

“First  I’ll  tell  you  why  I  don’t  believe  in  Socialism  and  the 
ideal  of  the  herd.  Because  when  the  Almighty  said,  ‘  Let  there  be 
light,’  He  implied  the  contradiction:  ‘  Let  there  be  shadow.’ 

“Matter  implies  shadow,  and  never  a  sun  was  born  from  some 
immensity  of  fire  without  begetting  its  own  family  of  shadow¬ 
casting  children.  First,  the  great  suns  endure  making;  then  they 
begin  to  create  on  their  owui  account  and  bear  their  babies  out 
of  their  own  fiery  bodies.  They  make  homes  for  life,  and  they  know 
that,  as  soon  as  a  planet  is  ready,  Alma  Venus  will  surely  find 
it  and  bless  it  and  endow  it.  By  the  way,  Bergson  has  a  good 
idea,  w'hich  Ruskin  had  before  him :  that  the  materials  of  life’s 
choice  on  this  earth  are  not  of  necessity  the  materials  she  uses  else¬ 
where.  She  selects  and  takes  out  of  matter  what  pleases  her  best 
and  best  fits  her  moods  and  needs.  You  and  I  are  marble  creatures 
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—as  much  marble  as  Michael  Angelo’s  ‘  Dawn,’  which  I  worshipped 
this  morning.  Our  scaffoldings  and  skeletons  are  made  of  lime — 
very  well  in  its  way,  and  we  must  be  thankful  that  it  isn’t  worse; 
but  how  much  better  it  must  be  on  some  of  the  swagger  worlds! 
Perhaps  in  the  children  of  Sirius,  or  Aldebaran,  or  Aquilla  conscious 
existence  is  linked  to  matter  that  flashes  like  a  flame  hither  and 
thither,  and  conquers  time  and  space  in  a  fashion  that  we  marble 
men  and  women  can  only  dream  about.  One  of  my  very  greatest 
ideas  is  a  radium-built  people,  who  live  for  aeons  and  have  garnered 
about  them  an  inconceivable  science  and  culture  and  wisdom.  It 
is  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  that  good  word  ‘  materialist,  ’  but  I  know 
not  why;  for  once  concede  that  the  manifestations  of  matter  are 
innumerable,  and  we  may  find  it  embrace  the  matrix  of  the  spirit 
also,  as  I  think  it  must.  Would  not  a  radium-built  people  be  spirits 
to  us?  Would  not  our  most  ascetic  heroes  and  martyrs  be  mere 
well-meaning  bath-buns  compared  to  such  a  people? 

“But  this  is  a  digression.  I  was  going  to  say  that  you 
can’t  have  light  without  shade,  and  virtue  without  vice,  and  courage 
without  cowardice,  and  death  without  life.  Yet  these  old  maids  of 
both  sexes,  called  Socialists,  want  life  to  be  a  plain,  and  would  level 
all  mountains  because  so  many  people  have  weak  hearts,  or  corns 
on  their  toes,  and  are  not  equal  to  climbing  mountains.  If  you  tell 
them  that  you  cannot  have  eagles  without  mountains,  and  that 
the  plain  ideal  only  produces  partridges  and  rooks,  these  insufferable 
cravens  will  answer  that  the  world  wants  partridges  but  can  get  on 
perfectly  without  eagles.  They  would  as  soon  see  a  partridge  on 
their  flags  as  an  eagle — indeed,  sooner.  A  sheep  rampant  should 
be  their  sign. 

“  Socialism  demands  light  without  shade,  or  rather  eternal  twilight; 
and  yet,  if  you  will  believe  it,  there  are  famous  artists — eagles — who 
call  themselves  Socialists  1  An  artist  crying  for  equality  1  Is  it  con¬ 
ceivable  ?  Happily  equality  is  an  impossibility  and  contrary  to  Nature. 
We  can  better  Nature  at  the  start ;  we  can  fight  to  lessen  her  outrage¬ 
ous  handicaps ;  we  can  toil  for  the  unborn,  which  she  does  not,  in  any 
rational  sense ;  we  can  see  all  men  start  fair,  but  we  cannot  help  all  to 
win;  for  that  would  be  to  have  light  without  shadow,  and  life  without 
death.  We  know  that  people  miserably  born  will  be  likely  miserably 
to  die,  and  we  can  consider  the  hypothetic  failure,  and  even  save  him 
the  necessity  of  coming  into  the  world;  but  once  arrived,  we  cannot 
promise  him  victory,  or  stand  between  him  and  defeat.  And  I  hope 
we  never  shall,  for  anything  more  mean  and  paltry  than  a  world  re¬ 
duced  to  that  dead  norm,  wuth  passion,  danger,  difficulty,  and  terror 
banished  from  it,  and  a  man’s  highest  power  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  busy,  parochial-minded  trash  that  serves  on  committees 
and  councils  and  parliaments,  and  dare  to  call  itself  the  State — ugh  1 
“Of  course,  it  will  happen  some  day.  We  shall  try  this  monstrous 
thing  and  make  a  rabbit-w’arren  of  Europe;  and  then  men  will 
discover  again  that  goodness  is  impossible  without  badness,  and 
content  without  discontent;  and  they  will  incidentally  find  that  it 
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is  better  to  have  poverty  and  wealth  than  neither,  and  beauty  and 
ugliness  than  neither,  and  life  and  death  than  mere  duration.  And 
they  will  find  that  it  is  better  to  live  in  the  grand  manner  if  you 
are  a  grand  man,  than  exist  with  the  community  of  the  sheep,  or 
harbour  with  the  coneys  in  mean  holes  and  burrows.  We  shall  try 
Socialism,  and  then  an  Eagle  will  screech  again  suddenly,  and  the 
herd  will  run  as  usual  to  shoot  it;  but  they  won’t  shoot,  for  the 
screech  will  come  like  the  voice  of  a  new  evangel  to  that  slave  race. 

It  will  turn  on  its  smug,  blood-sucking  army  of  officials  and  sacrifice 
them  to  tho  Eagle. 

“And  I  tell  you.  Miss  Merton,  that  Art  is  going  to  be  the  grand 
enemy  of  Socialism,  and  will  come  into  her  own,  perhaps  a  century 
hence,  when  Eationalism  has  made  good  its  humanist  claims. 
People  seem  to  think  that  art  and  rationalism  are  terms  mutually 
exclusive,  and  yet  was  it  not  from  the  Golden  Age  of  pure  reason 
that  Art’s  mightiest  manifestations  are  chronicled?  I  grant  that 
the  inspiration  was  victorious  war;  but  let  evolution  do  her  perfect 
work,  and  then  shall  come  a  time  when  inspiration  springs  from 
victorious  peace.  The  new  paths  will  cross  the  old  some  day,  and, 
given  that  terrific  goad  to  creative  instinct,  a  hurricane  of  mighty 
art  will  sweep  over  the  earth.  Yes,  we  shall  have  a  victory  won  by 
pure  reason — a  victory  that  will  announce  to  civilisation  its  quarrels 
must  no  more  be  settled  by  the  death  of  innocent  men.  Then, 
against  war’s  laurels,  shall  blossom  and  fruit  the  olive  of  peace,  in 
whose  sweet  shade  a  new  and  stupendous  re-birth  of  art  will  flourish. 

“There  are  unutterable  splendours  waiting  in  the  mines  of  the 
human  intellect,  as  in  the  marble  quarries  of  Carrara — wondrous, 
prisoned  spirits  of  poetry  biding  their  time  for  happiness  to  drag 
them  forth;  and  in  the  triumph  of  Peace,  our  somnolent,  senile 
world  will  again  grow  young  and  renew  the  blood  in  its  veins  with 
the  joy  of  youth.  You  and  I  can  feel  the  joy  of  youth  in  our  very 
selves,  because  w^e  are  so  gloriously  young,  and  it  belongs  to  us  to 
feel  it,  for  there  is  no  blemish  on  our  marble  yet;  our  minds  move 
swiftly  and  our  bodies  obediently  leap  to  minister  to  our  will;  we 
work,  and  are  never  weary ;  we  eat,  and  are  always  hungry.  Time 
seems  an  eternity  when  we  look  ahead  and  perceive  how  much 
belongs  to  us — to  use  in  enjoyment  and  making  of  beautiful  things; 
but  the  poor  old  world  is  like  iEson,  and  cries  out  for  a  Medea  to 
renew  its  youth  with  enchantment,  cure  its  aches  and  pains  and 
heal  its  sickness,  so  that  it  shall  be  sane  and  whole  and  sweet  again. 

“Now  you  see  why  Art  is  my  God;  and  I  worship  her,  though 
she  is  not  on  the  throne  of  the  earth  at  present,  or  likely  to  be  yet 
awhile. 

“  Bruno  says  a  great  thing — that  Art  is  outside  matter  and  Nature 
inside  matter. 

“What  we  call  Nature  seems  to  me  a  property  of  matter,  and 
everything  that  can  happen  to  matter  is  natural — or  it  couldn’t 
happen.  Everything,  therefore,  that  has  ever  happened  or  will  ever 
happen  is  the  result  of  a  dynamical  force,  working  from  inside 
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matter— the  force  we  call  Nature.  But  how  about  Art?  Here  is  a 
terrific  force  working  on  Nature  from  the  outside.  Does  Art  do 
anything  to  Nature,  or  is  she  merely  a  sort  of  plucking  and  choosing 
and  re-sorting  and  re-stating  of  Nature’s  boundless  material?  Are 
we  merely  rag-pickers  or  bower-birds — we  that  make  things? 

“A  great  many  who  profess  and  call  themselves  artists  are  no 
more  than  that;  but  the  live  creator  is  greater  than  Nature,  because 
he  can  make  greater  things  than  she  can.  That’s  the  point.  The 
criterion  of  Euler  Art  is  whether  it  follows  or  leads  Nature.  Nature 
makes  a  woman;  Praxiteles  carves  the  Cnidian  Venus.  Nature 
makes  horses  and  men;  Pheidias  creates  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon 
or  the  groups  of  the  pediment.  Nature  plans  the  human  heart  in 
all  its  relations;  Shakespeare  writes  Hamlet  and  Lear.  Nature 
has  managed  the  skylark  and  the  nightingale  and  the  grey  bird, 
the  thunder  and  the  wind,  the  noise  of  many  waters,  the  song  of 
the  rain  and  the  drip  of  leaves;  Beethoven  creates  the  Fifth  Sym¬ 
phony  and  makes  a  cosmos  of  music  out  of  a  chaos  of  all  natural 
melody.  Ruler  Art  surely  embraces  the  highest  achievements  of 
the  human  mind;  and  the  mind,  being  Nature’s  work,  it  seems  that 
Nature  herself  has  given  us  the  weapon  to  be  greater  than  she  is — 
the  weapon  with  which  to  work  from  outside  in  a  way  that  she 
cannot.  Wasn’t  that  sporting  of  her? 

“Art,  then,  is  my  God — so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  only  possible  god 
free  from  superstition  and  nonsense,  the  god  that  knocks  Nature  into 
shape  and  shows  her  the  infinite  glories  and  possibilities  that  belong 
to  her. 

“And  now  I  will  leave  you  in  peace  till  y;ou  come  to  Firenze. 
Then  you  will  find  that  you  have  not  yet  begun  to  live,  but  merely 
existed,  as  a  lovely  and  radiant  creature  whose  powers  of  feeling 
and  enjoying  are  yet  unknown,  and  whose  power  to  make  kindred 
spirits  feel  and  enjoy  are  also  hidden. 

“I  hope  you  will  let  me  take  trouble  for  you  here,  because  such 
trouble  would  give  delight  to  the  painter, 

“Bertram  Dangerfielu.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  MIND  OF  THE  BARONET. 

Miss  Spedding  and  Sir  Ralegh  rode  together  to  hounds.  The  pack 
was  ahead  with  huntsman  and  ‘  whipper-in,’  and  they  jogged 
behind.  It  was  a  bright,  fresh  morning,  and  at  Haldon  edge  every 
breath  of  the  wind  brought  a  shower  of  leaves  from  the  fringe  of 
the  woods.  The  man  and  woman  were  happy  with  anticipation. 
They  rejoiced  in  their  talk  of  sport,  and  laughed  together  as  they 
trotted  forward.  He  wore  a  scarlet  coat,  and  his  horn  was  tucked 
into  the  breast  of  it. 

“Do  you  remember  that  tricky  run  early  last  season?”  he  asked. 
“The  one  under  Hey  Tor  Rocks.” 
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“Bather!  How  he  went  round  and  round!  My  heart  sank 
when  he  turned  the  second  time,  for  I  knew  he  was  going  to  the 
quarries.” 

“I  never  much  mind  losing  a  very  good  fox.  It’s  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  as  the  scientists  say.  The  Dartmoor  foxes  can’t  be 
beaten  in  England  for  pace.” 

“.There’ll  be  a  big  meet,  I  hope,  on  such  a  perfect  morning.” 

“I  hope  so.” 

“  Is  Loveday  coming  ?  ” 

“No.  She’s  got  a  painting  fit,  and  is  very  busy  about  a  picture 
of  the  pond.” 

“She’s  almost  given  up  riding.” 

Sir  Ralegh’s  face  clouded. 

“It’s  not  a  pleasure  to  her,  and  one  hasn’t  the  heart  to  press  it, 
Nina.” 

“  Of  course  not.  But  what  a  pity !  She  does  look  so  perfectly 
lovely  on  horseback.” 

“It  isn't  nerve  or  anything  like  that.  A  very  fine  nerve. 
It’s  just  distaste.  She  gets  no  pleasure  from  it.” 

“But  you  do?” 

“Yes — I  love  to  see  her  out,  of  course.  But  one  cannot  bother 
her.  I  wish  that — however.  Of  course,  art  is  a  very  fine  thing 
in  its  way.  Only  there’s  a  danger  of  letting  it  rather  dominate 
one  apparently.” 

“  I  expect  Mr.  Dangerfield  fired  her.  They  are  so  one-sided,  these 
‘  artey  ’  people.  They  seem  to  think  that  nothing  else  matters.” 

“That’s  just  what  they  do  think.  They  inain  their  perspective  of 
life  and  get  everything  distorted.  Dangerfield  made  no  pretence 
about  it.  He  said  that  if  the  world  was  ever  to  be  saved  from  itself, 
Art  would  save  it.  He’s  an  atheist;  but  as  a  man  of  the  world  and 
one  who  has  thought — who  has  had  to  think — I  am  not  shocked  by 
the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  other  people.  We  discussed  these 
matters  quite  temperately.  He  allows  himself  rather  more  forcible 
language  than  we  do — the  artistic  exaggeration,  I  suppose.  No 
doubt  it  is  picturesque  in  a  way.  But  when  it  comes  to  dispas¬ 
sionate  argument,  the  more  restrained  the  language  the  better.” 

“Of  course.  He  was  always  in  extremes.” 

“  Still,  one  must  remember  his  age  and  the  blood  in  his  veins. 
He  will  throw  over  all  this  nonsense  presently.  A  Dangerfield  an 
atheist!  It’s  absurd  on  the  face  of  it.” 

“Lady  Dangerfield  is  rather  queer  in  her  ideas,  isn’t  she?” 

“  She’s  not  a  Dangerfield.” 

“What  about  Florence?  Loveday  seems  bent  upon  it.” 

“She  is;  and,  of  course,  if  she  wishes  to  go  to  Italy,  she  must 
do  so.  One  can’t  dictate  to  a  grown  woman,  and  nowadays  the  sex — 
well,  there’s  a  freedom  and  liberty  that  seems  perfectly  right  and 
reasonable  enough  to  me;  though  to  my  mother,  the  liberty  claimed 
by  the  modem  girl  is  very  distasteful.” 

“I  know  she  feels  like  that.  I’m  afraid  we  shock  her,  Ralegh.” 
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"You  never  do.  1  can  honestly  say  that  you  conform  to  all  her 
standards  very  faithfully.  You  hunt,  it  is  true;  but  then  you  are 
what  she  calls  a  ‘sweet  woman — a  womanly  woman.’  You  visit 
the  poor — you  take  them  things,  and  talk  to  them  and  cheer  them. 
You  go  to  church;  you  are  sound  in  your  political  opinions,  and 
hate  women’s  movements,  and  don’t  want  the  vote,  and  wouldn’t 
go  to  a  woman  doctor  for  the  world.” 

"Very  old-fashioned,  in  fact.” 

"I  suppose  you  are,  Nina.  Now  my  Loveday,  as  you  know, 
without  meaning  it  an  atom,  does  tread  very  hard  on  the  mother’s 
toes.” 

"She’s  so  inquiring  and  wonderful — Loveday.  She’s  so  interested 
in  simply  everything.  I  think  it  is  so  original  of  her  to  be  so  keen 
about  the  world  outside.  To  me,  my  own  world  seems  so  full  that 
I  never  seem  to  want  to  know  anything  about  the  w'orld  outside — 
except,  of  course,  politics.” 

"I  know.  Eeally,  that’s  a  very  sound  standpoint,  in  my  opinion. 
To  do  the  thing  nearest  one’s  hand,  and  to  do  it  well.  What  a 
different  world  if  we  all  were  content  with  that!  But  Loveday’s 
mind  is  undoubtedly  large.  I  shouldn’t  call  it  by  any  means  a 
stable  mind,  and  it’s  defiant  of  law  and  order,  as  young  minds  often 
will  be.” 

"She  must  come  to  see  everything  with  your  eyes  presently.” 

"I  hope  so.  That  seems  the  natural  and  happy  plan,  doesn’t  it? 
One  wouldn’t  wish  one’s  wife  to  be  a  mere  echo  of  oneself,  of  course. 
I  respect  originality — yes,  it  is  very  right  to  have  one’s  own  point 
of  view  and  thresh  out  the  problems  that  arise.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  can  only  be  one  possible  answer  to  so  many  of  these 
problems  if  you  happen  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  think  and  feel  as  a 
gentleman,  and  recognise  the  grave  responsibilities  of  conscience 
under  which  a  gentleman  must  labour.” 

"Yes,  indeed,  that  is  so.  Loveday  goes  quite  deeply  into  things. 
Of  course,  not  really  deeply — I  know  that.  But  she  seems  to — 
to  me.” 

"‘Not  really  deeply,’  Nina?  How  should  she?  What  can  she 
possibly  know  of  the  great  causes  and  differences  that  convulse 
the  world  to-day?  This  nonsense  about  art  being  a  serious  factor 
in  the  amelioration  of  the  human  lot — for  instance.  A  moment’s 
examination  reduces  the  thing  to  a  joke,  of  course.  Are  you  going 
to  make  hungry  people  happier  by  hanging  pictures  on  their  walls? 
.\.re  you  going  to  elevate  the  brutal  ignorance  of  unskilled  labour 
with  statues  and  music?  Loveday  is  rather  a  dreamer,  and  there 
is  the  danger  that  the  inclination  to  dream  may  grow'  upon  her. 
But  ‘Life  is  real;  life  is  earnest,’  as  somebody  says.  However, 
she’ll  go  to  Italy  in  the  spring,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  enlarge  her 
mind,  and  so  on.” 

“If  she  has  a  real  good  dose  of  pictures  and  things,  she  may 
begin  to  understand  the  significance  of  it  all,  and  put  art  in  its 
proper  place,”  suggested  Nina. 
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“That  might  very  likely  happen.  For  you  know  how  sensible 
she  is.” 

“Yes,  indeed  she  is — and  so  brilliant.  And  then  she  would  come 
back  better  pleased  with  England  and  our  solid  ways.” 

“She  might — at  any  rate,  I  should  hope  and  expect  it.  There’s 
a  backbone  about  our  manners  and  customs.  They  are  founded  on 
fine  traditions.  We  are  an  old  and  a  wise  nation.  We  may  be 
feared;  we  may  not  be  universally  loved;  but  the  world  respects 
us.  The  world  respects  achievement.  Now  in  Italy,  though  I  have 
never  been  there,  things  must  be  utterly  different.  She  cannot  fail 
to  see  a  good  deal  that  will  make  her  long  to  be  home  again,  don’t 
you  think  so  ?  ” 

“I’m  sure  she  will,  Ralegh — any  real  English  girl,  like  Loveday, 
must.” 

“There’s  a  funny,  unconscious  sympathy  with  other  nations  in 
Loveday — a  sort  of  defiant  praising  what  she  does  not  know  at  the 
expense  of  what  she  does  know.” 

“  Pure  ‘  cussedness  ’ !  ” 

“I  think  I  am  a  tolerant  man,  Nina.” 

“You  are  indeed.  You  can  make  allowances  for  everything  and 
everybody.  I  often  wonder.” 

“  I  was  trained  to  it  from  childhood.  My  father  was  greater  than 
I.  He  had  a  breadth  and  a  power  of  sympathy  and  a  gift  to  see 
another  person’s  point  of  view  that  was  truly  astounding.  The 
result  was  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  high  and  low  alike, 
loved  him.” 

“You  are  doing  just  the  same.” 

“Jolly  of  you  to  say  so.  I  wish  I  was.  But,  without  prejudice, 
it  would  surely  be  childish  and  illogical  in  the  highest  degree  to 
suppose  that  a  country  like  Italy  could  be  better  in  any  way  than 
ours.  Or  half  as  good.  Its  constitution,  and  manners,  and  customs, 
and  rules,  and  so  on — all  still  chaotic.  So  we,  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  live  under  an  ideal  constitution,  must  reserve  our  judg¬ 
ment.  Indeed,  we  had  better  look  at  home,  for  our  constitution  is 
in  deadly  peril,  since  a  fatuous  proletariat  has  trusted  England’s 
fate  to  demagogues.” 

“She’s  always  so  splendidly  enthusiastic — Loveday,  I  mean.” 

“I  know,  and  enthusiasm  is  a  very  fine  thing;  but  cool  judgment 
is  better.  I  hope,  if  she  does  go  to  Italy  in  a  proper  spirit,  that 
she’ll  see  the  truth  about  it,  and  won’t  put  the  superficial  beauties 
of  nature  before  the  realities  that  underlie  the  Italian  race  and 
character.  Mountains  and  lakes  are  to  the  country  just  what 
pictures  and  statues  are  to  its  old  palaces  and  villas.  D’you  follow 
me?  ” 

“Yes,  I  quite  see.” 

“All  ornaments  and  superficiahties.  The  greatness  of  a  nation 
does  not  depend  upon  accidents  of  that  sort.  I  should  be  inclined 
to  look  rather  to  its  products  for  its  character.  That  may  seem  far¬ 
fetched  to  you,  Nina?” 
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“Not  at  all.  You  have  thought  these  things  out,  Ralegh.  You 
are  never  far-fetched.” 

“Yes,  there’s  something  in  it.  And  a  nation  whose  products  are 
wine  and  silk.  Don’t  you  think,  in  a  sort  of  way,  it’s  summed  up 
in  that  ?  ” 

“I  do — I  quite  see.  They  are  light  things.  The  world  could  get  on 
perfectly  well  without  wine  and  silk.” 

“Exactly.  Besides — Italian  wines — there  you  are  in  a  nutshell. 
Italian  wines!  What  are  they?  They  simply  don’t  exist  when  one 
thinks  of  the  serious  vintages  of  the  world.” 

“Of  course  they  don’t.” 

“I  don’t  say,  mind  you,  that  everything  Latin  is  in  decadence — 

I  don’t  go  so  far  as  that.  But  I  do  believe  there  is  a  screw  loose  in 
Italy.  I  don’t  find  a  balanced  judgment,  a  power  of  arguing  from 
cause  to  effect.  They  are  an  unstable  people — emotional,  no  doubt — 
and  sentimental.  Look  at  their  last  war — hysterical  greed !  ” 

“You  are  so  clever.  You  go  into  things  so.” 

“No,  I  can’t  claim  that.  My  danger  is  to  be  insular.  I  fight 
against  it.  But  one  gathers  the  trend  of  European  ambition  pretty 
correctly  if  one  reads  The  Times,  as  I  do,  year  after  year.  So  I 
warn  Loveday  to  keep  an  open  mind,  and  not  to  rush  to  extremes 
or  welcome  novelty  too  quickly — ^just  because  it  is  novel.  That’s 
rather  fundamental  in  a  way.  You  may  say  she’s  summed  up  in 
that.  She  always  welcomes  novelty;  while  I  always  distrust  it. 

I  think  my  way’s  the  wiser,  however.” 

“I’m  sure  it’s  the  wiser.  I  expect  she  will  come  home  again 
very  thankfully.” 

“I  should  hope  so.  In  fact,  my  mother,  to  my  surprise,  rather 
advocates  the  visit.  She  thinks  it  will  get  this  ‘  poison,’  as  she  calls 
it,  out  of  Loveday ’s  blood.  ‘  Let  her  have  her  fill  of  art,  and  then 
we’ll  hope  that  she’ll  come  back  sick  of  it  and  thankful  to  get  into 
the  pure  air  of  her  English  home  again.’  That’s  what  my  mother 
says — just,  in  fact,  what  you  say.  One  sees  her  argument.” 

“  How  long  will  Loveday  be  away  ?  ” 

“I  suppose  six  weeks.  The  Neill-Savages,  in  the  course  of  their 
orbits,  are  to  be  at  Florence  next  spring.  And  she  will  travel  with 
them  and  stop  with  them.  That  will  work  well,  I  think.  The 
ladies  know  the  world,  and  can  exercise  some  control  and  super¬ 
vision.” 

“D’you  think  so — over  Loveday?” 

“Why  not?” 

“There  are  sure  to  be  acquaintances  of  yours  in  Italy  at  that 
time  too  ?  ” 

“  Sure  to  be.  Indeed,  there  are  friends  of  my  father  who  live 
at  Florence.  She  will  take  out  a  good  many  introductions.” 

“Mr.  Dangerfield  would  know  everybody.” 

“I  should  doubt  it.  The  artists  and  advanced  thinkers — as  they 
call  themselves — he  may  know;  but  not,  as  you  say,  ‘everybody.’ 
He  is  a  case  of  a  man  who  has  let  his  native  instincts  rather  suffer 
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under  the  rank  growths  of  Italy.  There  is  a  laxness  and  indifference 
to  bed-rock  principles.  In  one  thing,  however,  I  respect  him.  He 
is  not  afraid  of  work,  and  though  we  may  feel  that  art  is  far 
from  being  the  greatest  thing  that  a  strong  man  should  employ  his 
full  strength  and  power  upon,  yet,  since  he  has  chosen  it,  I  do 
admire  his  power  of  work.  No  doubt  it  has  taken  many  years  of 
immense  labour  to  gain  his  facility  with  the  brush.” 

“He  has  made  rather  a  convert  of  you,  I  see,”  she  said. 

“In  a  way,  yes.  There’s  individuality  and  strength  about  him. 
He  lacks  tact  and  taste  and  reserve  and  reverence.  One  must 
admit  that  he  forgot  himself  sometimes.  But  there’s  something 
there.  There’s  Dangerfield  in  him.  I’m  a  student  of  character, 
and  felt  a  personality — a  nature  that  may  do  harm  in  the  world, 
or  may  do  good,  but  wdll  certainly  do  one  or  the  other.” 

“He  wasn't  colourless.” 

“Far  from  it — distinctly  interesting.” 

“What  did  Loveday  think  of  him?” 

“I  should  say  that  she  was  rather  dazzled.” 

“Naturally.  She  loves  art,  and  here  was  a  real  live  artist,  and 
so  good-looking.” 

“I  suppose  he  is  good-looking,  and  he’s  certainly  alive.  The 
sort  of  man  to  influence  a  young  woman  without  any  logical  faculty.” 

Nina  considered. 

“She  won’t  see  much  of  him  in  Florence?” 

“Oh,  no.  She’ll  find  several  of  my  mother’s  old  friends  there, 
and  will  have  certain  social  duties — invitations  to  accept,  and  so 
on.  The  idea  is  a  few  weeks  at  Florence,  and  then  the  Swdss  or 
Italian  Lakes  on  the  w'ay  home.” 

“  Lucky  girl  I  ” 

“Yet  I’m  sure  you  don’t  envy  her?” 

“I  do  and  I  don’t.  One  ought  to  go  abroad :  it  enlarges  the  mind 
and  corrects  the  perspective,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  And  yet  I 
cannot  say  truly  that  I’m  very  wildly  anxious  to  go.  There’s 
another  side.  I’ve  known  clever  women  get  very  unsettled  and  out 
of  conceit  with  England  after  being  away.” 

“  Out  of  conceit  with  England,  Nina !  ” 

“It  sounds  ridiculous;  but  it  does  happen.” 

“That  would  surely  argue  rather  an  unbalanced  mind?” 

“No  doubt  it  would.  As  for  me,  I  love  my  home  and  my  simple 
pleasures  and  my  friends.  I  think  I  should  be  very  much  lost  in 
Italy  and  thankful  to  scamper  home  again — though  they  do  hunt 
foxes  on  the  Campagna  at  Home.” 

“It  seems  rather  absurd  to  think  of  Italians  hunting  foxes, 
doesn’t  it?  In  fact,  anybody  but  English  men  and  women.” 

“It  does  somehow — I  don’t  know  why.  And  yet  they  say  that 
Italian  horsemen  are  the  best  in  the  world.” 

“Who  say  so?  One  of  those  stupid  sayings  without  a  particle  of 
truth  in  it,  be  sure.  No,  no,  they  may  paint  pictures  and  sin"; 
songs  better  than  we  can,  but  ride  to  hounds  1  We  mustn’t  be  askeu 
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to  believe  that.  If  there  is  one  sport,  and  that  the  king  of  sports, 
where  we  can  claim  precedence  before  the  world,  it  is  fox-hunting." 

"Of  course  it  is.” 

“I’d  far  rather  that  a  woman  was  insular  and  wrapped  up  in 
her  country  and  home,  than  cosmopolitan  and  given  over  to  general 
interests  and  general  indifference.  It  weakens  intensity  and  con¬ 
viction  to  roam  about  too  much — for  a  woman,  I  mean.  Patriotism 
and  enthusiasm  have  made  England  what  it  is,  and  if  the  spread 
of  education  and  increased  facilities  of  travel  are  going  to  weaken 
our  patriotism  and  enthusiasm  for  our  country  and  its  fame,  then 
I  see  real  danger  in  them.” 

“I  know  some  people  who  say  that  if  the  Germans  are  strong 
enough  to  beat  us,  the  sooner  they  do  so  the  better.  They  think 
we’ve  ‘  bitten  off  more  than  we  can  chew  ’ — it  was  their  expression — 
and  openly  declare  that  they  will  not  be  a  bit  sorry  to  see  us 
reminded  that  we’re  not  everybody.” 

He  frowned,  and  even  flushed. 

“It  makes  me  smart  to  hear  of  such  treachery  to  our  traditions 
and  ideals.  I’m  sorry  you  know  such  people,  Nina.” 

“So  am  I,  and  I  don’t  encourage  them,  I  assure  you.  They  are 
Little  Englanders,  and  when  I  told  them  that  they  were,  they 
denied  it,  and  answered  that  if  I  had  travelled  round  the  w^orld 
three  times  and  studied  the  ways  of  it  as  thoroughly  as  they  had, 
I  should  realise  that  even  England  has  no  special  dispensation  to 
differ  in  its  history  from  the  history  of  all  other  conquering  nations 
that  have  risen  and  fallen.  In  fact,  they  thought  that  England 
was  on  the  ‘  down-grade’ — another  of  their  expressions,  not  mine.” 

“A  vulgar  phrase  and  only  found  in  the  mouths  of  vulgar  people,” 
he  assured  her.  “  ‘  Down-grade  ’ !  How  richly  coarse  and  offensive 
when  one  is  dealing  wdth  the  sacred  history  of  one’s  own  nation!  ” 

“They  don’t  see  anything  sacred  about  it.” 

“  So  much  the  worse  for  them.  There  is  a  sort  of  mind  that 
welcomes  these  new  expressions.  They  are  everywhere.  Our  legis¬ 
lators  do  not  hesitate  to  use  them.  In  fact,  as  a  body,  the  speakers 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to-day  merely  reflect  the  vulgar  diction 
of  the  halfpenny  Press.  We  hear  and  read  nothing  large  and 
rounded  and  dignified  as  in  the  days  of  the — the  older  men — your 
Brights  and  Gladstones  and  Pitts.  Bourgeois  brawling,  passages  of 
personalities,  loss  of  temper,  violence,  flagrant  offence,  rough  and 
tumble  speech,  and  the  colloquialisms  of  the  common  people — that 
is  a  debate.  They  cry  out  ‘  Rats!  ’  across  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  other  things  one  thought  only  grooms  and  stable-boys  say. 
The  old,  stately  rhetoric  and  studious  courtesy  to  an  opponent,  the 
rounded  period,  the  oratory,  the  scholarly  quotation,  the  brilliance 
and  passion  of  conviction — all  are  gone.  Indeed,  there  is  no  con¬ 
viction.  Instead,  we  have  a  cynical  crowd,  all  playing  a  game,  and 
all  knowing  that  they  are  playing  a  game.  The  flagrant  bargains, 
the  buying  and  selling  of  titles ;  ‘  the  gulf  fixed  between  ideal  legisla¬ 
tion  and  practical  politics,’  as  a  Cabinet  Minister  once  wrote  to  me — 
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it  is  all  very  sad  and  significant  to  a  serious-minded  man  like 
myself.” 

She  gazed  upon  him  with  admiration  and  regard. 

“I  suppose  nothing  would  make  you  stand  for  Parliament?” 

“Nothing  but  my  country,”  he  answered.  “If  I  honestly  thought 
that  I  could  serve  my  country  and  advance  its  welfare  by  seeking  a 
seat,  I  should  do  so,  as  a  duty — a  painful  duty  too.  But  I  can’t 
see  that  any  good  purpose  would  be  served  by  it.  I  should  feel 
like  a  fish  out  of  water,  to  begin  with.  And,  honestly,  I  believe  I 
am  doing  more  good  here  among  my  own  people,  helping  them  to 
see  right  and  guarding  them  as  far  as  I  can  from  the  impositions 
of  government,  than  I  should  be  doing  in  Parliament.  They  know 
I  have  no  axe  to  grind,  and  stand  simply  for  what  I  think  honourable 
and  just.  But  I  shall  soon  be  a  voice  shouting  in  the  wilderness. 
Our  time  is  past,  and  the  nation  will  take  from  us  landholders  the 
soil  that  our  forefathers  won  from  their  sovereigns  as  the  reward 
of  heroism  and  sacrifice  and  fidelity.  Three  fine  words,  but  this 
generation  thinks  that  it  knows  three  finer  ones — Liberty, 
Fraternity,  Equality.  Liberty — an  impossibility  because  con¬ 
trary  to  nature ;  fraternity — an  impossibility,  for  how  can 
different  orders  of  men  with  opposite  interests  fraternise? 
Equality — an  impossibility,  because  every  sense  of  what  is 
fine  and  distinguished  and  masterful  in  the  higher  man  cries  out 
against  it.  The  proletariat  is  driving  gentlemen  out  of  Parliament 
altogether,  as  it  is  driving  them  off  the  parish  councils  and  other 
bodies.  It  offers  wages — a  prostitution.  No,  gentlemen  are  not 
wanted:  they  stand  in  the  way.” 

“There  you  and  Mr.  Dangerfield  agree,  then,  for  he  hated 
Socialism,”  she  said. 

“So  much  the  better.  With  all  his  errors  of  opinion  and  faulty 
ideas,  no  doubt  largely  gleaned  in  foreign  countries,  the  man  is  a 
Dangerfield,  as  I  said  before.  The  blood  in  his  veins  must  stand 
between  him  and  anarchy,  though  unfortunately  it  hasn’t  prevented 
him  from  developing  into  a  bounder.  It  shows  how  environment 
may  conquer  heredity.  Myself  I  always  consider  environment  the 
more  important  in  some  ways.” 

“You  are  so  clever — you  take  such  large,  temperate  views,”  she 
said,  and  he  was  gratified. 

“Not  clever — ^not  clever — merely  logical.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
sneer  at  a  university  education  nowadays;  but  if  it  were  more 
general,  England  would  soon  be  better  equipped  to  speak  to  her 
enemies  in  the  gate.  For  then  many  more  men  would  think  as 
I  do.” 

“  Here  we  are !  ”  cried  Nina. 

His  face  fell  as  he  looked  ahead. 

“A  poor  field,  I’m  afraid,”  he  said. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

LADY  DANGERFIELD  TO  LOVED  AY. 

“  Torquay. 

“Dear  Loveday, — 

“Here  I  am  in  the  old  villa  after  ten  years’  absence! 
Torquay  is  not  what  it  was,  I  regret  to  find.  There  is  a  great  falling- 
off  indeed,  and  ‘  we  ’  are  no  longer  the  centre  of  creation.  The 
authorities  care  nothing  whatever  for  us  rich  old  bluebottles  now. 
The  villa  people  may  go  hang,  for  they  seek  quite  a  different  sort 
of  clients,  and  our  good  has  become  a  matter  of  sublime  indiffer¬ 
ence,  To  entertain  the  cheap  tripper  from  the  far  North  has  become 
Torquay’s  first  ]oy  and  pride.  There  is  a  tram-line,  upon  which 
one  of  my  horses  fell  two  days  ago.  It  was  ‘Tommy,’  a  creature 
of  highly  sensitive  temperament.  His  spirit  failed  him  after  the 
horrid  adventure,  and  he  could  not  immediately  rise  again,  I  sent 
into  a  shop,  which  was  happily  at  hand,  and  purchased  a  pair  of 
thick  blankets,  for  the  day  was  exceedingly  cold.  We  covered 
‘  Tommy  ’  and  ministered  to  him,  and,  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour,  the  poor  fellow  was  able  to  make  an  effort  and  get  on  his 
feet.  One  had  the  negative  pleasure  of  suspending  the  traffic  until 
he  could  do  so.  This  is  an  example  of  the  new  clashing  with  the 
old.  We  have  piers,  pavilions,  and  so  forth — all  for  a  sort  of  people 
who  did  not  know  that  Torquay  existed  ten  years  ago.  But  they 
have  found  it,  and  been  welcomed  by  their  kind  here ;  and  the  poor 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs  is  having  her  throat  cut  very  quickly. 
Perhaps  the  townspeople  will  regret  us  when  we  are  all  in  our  marble 
tombs;  perhaps  they  won’t.  No  doubt  the  same  thing  is  happening 
everywhere  else.  The  end  is  in  sight  for  us — we  lilies  of  the  field 
who  have  neither  toiled  nor  spun. 

“When  you  reach  my  age,  you  feel  that  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds  belonged  to  your  youth,  and  have  little  desire  left  for  novelty. 
It  is  such  a  vulgar  era — this  electric  one.  People  don’t  merely  do 
vulgar  things,  and  build  vulgar  houses,  and  enjoy  vulgar  pleasures, 
and  even  pray  vulgar  prayers  and  hold  vulgar  religious  services,  and 
so  forth ;  but  they  think  vulgar  thoughts.  My  nephew  is  right 
there :  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  are  ugly  inside. 

“Take  our  sex.  I  have  been  meeting  Suffragettes  here  at 
luncheon.  Their  attitude  is  really  most  puzzling.  Woman  is  so 
great  and  small  in  a  breath.  She  will  save  a  man’s  life  to-day; 
and  to-morrow  she’ll  remind  him  of  the  debt — like  some  maid 
servant  who  has  lent  you  sixpence,  and  is  frightened  to  death  that 
you’ll  forget  the  loan. 

“The  man-hating  phrase  has  been  thrust  under  my  nose  a  good 
deal  here — here,  of  all  places !  A  confirmed  man-hater  drank  tea 
w’ith  me  yesterday.  Her  attitude  was  not  the  result  of  experience, 
but  merely  principle.  It  is  a  germ  in  the  air  that  gets  hold  of 
women  and  produces  an  inverted  instinct. 
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“I  alluded  to  the  way  that  certain  brave  men  behaved  when  a 
great  ship  sank — you  remember — and  I  asked  the  woman  what  she 
thought  of  it.  ‘  Why,  there  was  nothing  to  think  of,’  she  answered. 

‘  I  didn’t  bother  about  it.  We  all  know  that  men  obey  their  own 
laws;  and  one  is  that  the  port  light  of  a  ship  is  red;  and  another 
is  that  the  starboard  light  is  green;  and  a  third  is  that,  in  case  of 
wreck,  the  women  and  children  go  into  the  boats  first.’  An  inverted 
instinct,  you  see — a  bias  that  gets  the  better  of  everything  that 
makes  a  woman  worth  while — to  a  man.  But  the  truth  is  that  they 
don’t  want  to  be  worth  while  to  a  man;  because  men  have  ceased 
to  be  worth  while  to  them. 

“It  is  wrong.  A  woman  who  can’t  feel  one  little  emotion  over 
self-sacrifice,  if  it’s  male  self-sacrifice,  or  heroism,  if  it’s  male 
heroism,  is  really  suffering  from  poison;  and  she  is  better 
isolated,  before  she  infects  any  more  of  her  sisters.  One 
doesn’t  ask  us  to  be  logical,  or  just,  or  reasonable,  or  tem¬ 
perate,  or  self-contained,  or  any  of  the  things  that  would  make 
us  unnatural  and  spoil  us,  but  one  really  does  ask  us  to  go  on 
being  women. 

“I  explain  their  antagonism  and  secret  loathing  of  the  male  in 
this  way :  Women  have  suddenly  had  the  run  of  learning,  and, 
being  a  thousand  times  more  industrious  than  men,  have  rushed  at 
it,  like  sheep  into  a  clover  field;  and  they  have  stuffed  themselves 
too  full.  They  are  ruined  as  the  black  people  were — by  emancipa¬ 
tion.  These  things  should  be  done  gradually.  Men  starved  women 
for  centuries;  then  they  over-fed  them;  and  now  the  thinking 
w'omen  are  all  suffering  from  too  much  food  on  an  empty  brain. 
They  can'^t  digest  it.  It’s  making  them  hate  themselves  for  being 
women  at  all — like  baby-girls,  who  cry  bitterly  because  they  are 
not  baby-boys.  Women  want  to  ignore  just  the  things  that  nature 
simply  w'on’t  let  them  ignore,  and  they  detest  men  for  mentioning 
these  things.  They  say  it’s  unmanly  and  hateful  of  men  to  remind 
women  that  they  are  women.  They  want  to  put  the  woman  in 
them  into  the  background  and  trample  on  it;  they  flout  that  in 
themselves  which  the  natural  man  has  been  accustomed  to  regard 
as  their  greatest  possessions.  They  are  so  busy  hating  that  they 
have  got  no  time  to  remember  there  is  such  a  thing  as  love.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  sort  of  suicide  that  they  are  committing.  They  make  se.v 
a  crime,  these  epicene  things;  it  is  ridiculous  to  call  them  ‘  feminists,’ 
for  they  honestly  believe — owing  to  their  muddled  sex  instincts — 
that  all  differences  between  men  and  women  are  artificial  and 
accidental,  not  natural  and  everlasting. 

“If  you  called  a  modem  woman  ‘  a  ministering  angel  ’  now,  she’d 
spit  at  you,  or  break  your  windows.  Because  they  desire  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  their  real  power  just  those  tedious  things  that  belong  to 
man’s  mind  and  life — just  those  things  from  which  he  seeks  to 
escape  at  any  cost  when  he  comes  to  women.  It’s  the  women  who 
can  break  hearts  that  will  always  have  pow'er  over  the  men  best 
worth  winning,  not  the  woman  who  merely  breaks  windows.  And 
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the  woman  who  can  break  hearts  will  always  get  more  than  she 
deserves,  while  the  woman  who  can  break  window's  never  will. 

“When  I  was  young,  we  were  rather  like  what  your  betrothed 
says  of  foxes :  we  didn’t  mind  being  hunted.  And  you  remember 
the  warning,  ‘When  you  go  to  women,  don’t  forget  your  whip.’ 
No  doubt  Nietzsche  did  forget  it,  and  so  suffered  a  sharp  scratch  or 
two,  and  grew  nasty  and  narrow-minded  and  spiteful  about  us  all 
in  consequence.  Still,  a  man  oughtn’t  to  dream  of  taking  his  eye 
off  us  till  he’s  outside  the  bars  again.  I  admit  that  frankly. 

“  I  had  a  great  friend  once  when  I  w'as  young — a  sportsman ;  and 
when  something  happened,  I  forget  what,  he  said  (after  he’d  grown 
calm  again  and  reconciled)  that  it  was  better  to  be  mauled  now 
and  then  than  never  have  any  big-game  shooting.  By  which,  in 
his  vigorous  and  open-air  fashion,  he  meant  to  imply  that  women 
are  the  biggest  game  of  all. 

“But  they  won’t  be  much  longer.  The  big-game  women  are 
dying  out.  The  woman  who  is  a  rendezvous  for  discontented 
husbands  and  the  predatory  male  is  dying  out.  I  used  to  know 
women  who  could  bring  a  man  across  a  drawing-room  like  a 
hunting  spaniel — without  looking  at  him.  I  could  myself. 

“Hastings  Forbes  came  to  see  me  a  few  days  ago.  He  is  still 
sorry  for  his  tribulations.  But  he  is,  none  the  less,  going  to  forgive 
her,  as  I  knew  he  would.  He  remarked  that  of  late,  before  his 
tragedy,  it  had  seemed  to  him  that  his  wife  was  becoming  a  sort 
of  limited  company — in  w'hich  he  hadn’t  enough  shares. 

‘“The  allotment  always  lies  with  us,’  I  said;  ‘but,  of  course,  a 
married  woman  ought  to  send  out  nothing  but  letters  of  regret.’ 
Still,  they  don’t.  It’s  w'onderful  what  a  lot  of  capital  they  can 
manage  to  employ  sometimes,  though  stupid  women  do  over¬ 
capitalise  too. 

“Don’t  think  I’m  holding  up  Una  as  a  model  to  you.  She’s  only 
a  survival  of  the  sporting  type.  It  is  not  a  nice  type;  still,  it 
appealed  far  more  to  men  than  the  latest  sort  of  w'oman,  and  it  had 
infinitely  more  power  over  them.  Una,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
hedging,  and,  from  w'hat  her  husband  let  drop,  I  should  say  the 
dentist  will  soon  be  done  for.  '  One  can’t  absolutely  quench  a 
passion  of  so  many  years’  standing,’  said  Hastings!  So  w'ily  of 
him.  But  he  implied  the  passion  was  for  Una,  not  comfort  and  a 
French  cook  and  all  that  Una  stands  for.  That’s  one  of  the  beauties 
of  being  rich  and  lacking  a  conscience.  It  enables  you  simply  to  snap 
your  fingers  at  Nemesis,  and  have  your  cake  and  eat  it  too.  An  act 
of  temporary  aberration,  I  expect  it  will  be  considered.  He  reminded 
me  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  that  therefore  his  prerogative  was 
to  forgive!  Una  has  written  to  him,  and  quoted  Browning  about 
being  in  England  in  the  springtime ! 

“Of  course,  Wicks  will  be  fearfully  out  of  practice  when  he  comes 
back  to  work.  But  that  will  cure  itself.  Forbes  talked  of  flogging 
him  publicly  when  he  returns.  But  I  told  him  not  to  be  selfish. 
‘You  have  exhibited  such  amazing  self-control,’  I  said,  ‘that  it 
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would  be  a  pity  if  you  spoiled  all  by  worrying  the  dentist.  Be  sure 
that  he  will  have  plenty  to  worry  him  without  you.’ 

“Strange  that  such  an  early  bird  as  Una  should  have  cared  to 
pick  up  this  particular  worm. 

“Go  and  see  my  dear  old  friend,  Judge  Warner  Warwick,  in 
Florence — a  precious  old  Indian,  full  of  fun  and  great  on  Machiavelli. 
He  will  tell  you  much  that  is  interesting. 

“I  shall  be  here  until  April,  unless  the  Revolution  comes  and  I 
and  my  kind  are  swept  away  by  the  local  celebrities — to  make  more 
room  for  the  Goths  and  Vandals  from  the  North. 

“Your  affectionate  friend, 
“Constance  Dangerfield.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

OF  THE  CROCUSES . 

“  Rooklands, 

“3  March. 

“Dear  Mr.  Dangerfield, — 

“  Since  I  wrote  to  thank  you  for  the  present  you  sent  me 
at  Christmas — the  beautiful  copy  in  oils  of  Melozzo  da  Forli’s  angel, 
with  the  red  sleeves  and  spike  of  Madonna  lily — I  have  been  very 
busy  reading  up  Florence,  or  Firenze.  And  I  want  more  books, 
still  more  books,  so  that  I  may  not  come  out  a  dunce. 

“I  need  to  hear  more  about  art,  too,  and  just  what  sort  of  recep¬ 
tive  spirit  I  must  cultivate  before  I  come. 

“  It  is  glorious  to  think  that  I  really  shall  be  there  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  breathe  Italy !  I  am  sure  it  must  be  the  right  thing  for  me, 
because  I’m  loving  the  thought  of  it  so  much,  and  it  is  making  me 
so  nice  to  everybody.  Don’t  you  think  that  that  is  one  of  the  rather 
beautiful  things  about  human  nature — that  when  a  man,  or  woman, 
is  really  very  happy  and  hopeful  and  looking  forward  to  good  things, 
they  always  seem  to  become  angelic  and  anxious  to  make  other 
people  happy  and  hopeful  too — as  though  they  wanted  their  own  full 
cup  of  blessings  to  brim  over  for  other  thirsty  lips?  But  I  suppose 
you  would  say  that  anybody  can  be  angelic  when  they  are  having 
an  angelic  time.  Perhaps  I  really  am  having  my  fun  with  Italy 
now,  and  anticipation  will  be  the  best  part  of  it. 

“The  crocus  picture  came  up,  and,  I’m  sorry  to  say,  it  also  came 
out.  You  are  so  Italian,  or  Greek,  or  something;  and  Lady  Vane 
isn’t,  and  my  Ralegh  isn’t  either.  So  when  the  dear  crocuses  glim¬ 
mered  out  of  the  green  in  their  gold  and  purple  and  snow-white,  and 
proclaimed  to  the  world  those  startling  words  that  ‘  Loveday  is  a 
Darling,’  the  assertion  was  hailed  with  shrieks  of  protest  and  pro¬ 
claimed  an  abominable  outrage,  and  the  poor  little  wretches — about 
two  thousand  of  them.  Fry  says — were  dragged  out  neck  and  crop, 
so  that  this  dreadful  announcement  should  disappear.  You  don’t 
understand  English  people  a  bit.  ‘  It  wasn’t  the  words  that 
frightened  the  birds,  but  the  horrible  ’ — fact  that  you,  in  cold  blood 
and  with  deliberate  and  deadly  purpose,  could  dare  to  call  another 
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man’s  sweetheart  ‘  a  darling  ’  in  this  manner,  and  even  publish  it 
to  the  world,  where  it  would  flash  out  year  after  year  to  shock 
succeeding  generations  of  the  countryside.  Only  Fry  supported  it. 
He  hated  having  to  dig  them  up,  and  said,  what  was  true,  that 
they  made  a  beautiful  picture,  and  would  be  a  very  pleasant  and 
permanent  joy  of  colour  on  that  bank.  He  also  added  bluntly  that 
it  wasn’t  as  if  you’d  put  a  lie  there;  but  you’d  said  what  was  per¬ 
fectly  true,  and  he’d  like  to  see  the  man,  woman,  or  child  that 
could  contradict  it !  So  I  came  out  of  it  in  rather  a  blaze  of  glory. 
But  you  didn’t,  I  mourn  to  say.  It’s  a  question  of  ‘good  fonn  ’ 
and  ‘  common  decency,’  and  so  on.  If  anybody  else  had  put  it  there, 
it  would  have  been  the  same.  ‘  Emotional,  and  silly,  and  un- 
English,  and  exceedingly  impertinent,  coming  from  a  stranger  ’ — so 
Lady  Vane  says.  ‘  A  bit  thick  ’ — that’s  what  Patrick  Spedding 
called  it.  And  my  dear  Ealegh  is  hurt  (dowm  deep  out  of  sight 
somewhere)  that  you  could  have  even  thought  about  me  by  my 
Christian  name,  let  alone  deliberately  trace  the  sacred  word  wdth 
a  stick  on  the  Vanestowe  grass  and  plant  it  out  in  crocuses  I  And 
— an  amazing  thing — when  I  argue  that  it  wasn’t  a  capital  offence, 
and  that  you  are  young  and  not  old  enough  really  to  know  better, 
Ralegh  twirls  his  moustache  and  almost  sighs,  and  seems  to  think 
that  I’m  very  nearly  as  bad  as  you !  He  believes  that  if  I  had  any 
proper  feeling,  I  ought  to  cut  you  for  evermore  after  such  a  perform¬ 
ance;  and  yet,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  can’t  see  why  a  piece  of  frivol 
like  that  is  any  w'orse  than  dozens  of  things  men  say  to  me.  I 
suppose  you  can  say  things  you  can’t  write,  and  write  things  you 
can’t  print  in  crocuses  at  large  on  such  a  self-respecting  garth  as 
Vanestowe.  I  only  tell  you  about  it  because  you’ll  not  care  a  button; 
and  more  do  I.  I  think  it  was  jolly  of  you — a  sin,  of  course,  but 
quite  a  venial  sin.  I’m  only  really  son’y  for  the  poor  crocuses.  I 
suggested  to  Ralegh  that  he  should  re-arrange  them,  and  let  Fry 
plant  them  out  again  in  these  grim  but  true  words ;  ‘  Bertram  is  a 
Bounder  ’ ;  yet  no,  he  seems  to  fear  he  will  never  smile  again. 
He  has  forgiven  you,  being  a  good,  dear  thing,  who  never  can 
harbour  an  unkind  thought  against  anything  but  hawks  and  weasels ; 
but  Lady  Vane  has  not;  and,  what’s  more,  she  hasn’t  forgiven  me. 
Which  is  rather  hard — don’t  you  think?  I  assured  her  that  I  had 
not  the  most  shadowy  idea  of  w'hat  you  were  doing,  and  thought 
you  were  merely  planning  the  Vane  coat-of-arms,  or  some  such  great 
and  glorious  design;  but  she  doesn’t  believe  me.  I  don’t  think  she 
ever  does  believe  me.  But  these  personalities  cannot  possibly 
interest  you.  I’m  longing  to  see  some  of  your  pictures.  I  shan’t 
try  to  paint  in  Italy,  whatever  the  temptation.  I  shall  go  in  for 
learning  Italian  instead;  and  you’ll  have  to  find  some  clever  person 
to  teach  me. 

“By  the  way,  I  want  two  more  copies  of  the  Forli  angel  for 
friends,  who  are  going  to  be  married.  It’s  such  an  original  gift ; 
so  please  ask  the  little  artist  you  mentioned,  who  copies  it  so  beauti¬ 
fully,  to  paint  me  two  more.  And  I  also  want  a  copy  of  that  darling 
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cherub,  with  scarlet  and  silver  wings  and  a  little  curly  head  bending 
over  his  lute — Eossi  Fierentino — wasn’t  it?  I  made  up  a  sonnet 
about  him — just  from  that  picture  postcard  you  sent  me !  Oh,  yes, 
you  stare,  but  I  can  make  sonnets,  given  the  right  inspiration.  Of 
course,  nobody  who  is  anybody  could  possibly  go  to  Firenze  without 
making  sonnets.  But  have  no  fear — I  shan’t  ask  you  to  read  them. 

“Fry  wants  to  be  remembered  to  you.  He  liked  you,  so  be  proud. 
It  is  always  a  great  compliment  for  a  young  thing  to  be  liked  by 
an  old  thing;  and  yet  the  young  things  always  seem  to  take  it  for 
granted.  He  liked  you,  because  you  love  work  and  are  not  frightened 
by  difi&culties.  The  time  is  soon  coming  for  the  rhododendron 
seedling  to  bloom.  There  will  be  a  solemn  hush  in  the  woods  when 
the  great  day  arrives,  and  all  the  old  father  and  mother  rhodos  will 
bend  down  with  anxiety  and  hope  to  see  what  has  been  born.  1 
shan’t  be  there,  but  in  Italy.  But  Fry  is  going  to  send  me  just 
three  flowers  from  the  first  truss  to  blow,  if  it  is  worthy.  I  wonder 
what  Nature  has  arranged? 

“Lady  Dangerfield  has  gone  to  Torquay.  She  is  very  well, 
and  has  ordered  four  new  birds.  Two  died  in  the  winter — little  grey 
and  rose-coloured  things.  She  misses  them,  but  seems  glad  that 
both  died  and  not  only  one.  They  always  sat  together  side  by  side, 
and  she  thinks  that  one  gave  the  other  the  fatal  cold.  She  also 
believes  that  it  was  influenza  followed  by  pneumonia  that  killed 
them. 

“This  letter  seems  to  grow  more  and  more  thrilling,  so  I  will 
break  off,  that  you  may  not  get  over-excited. 

“Write  to  me  about  Firenze  and  art  and  Bergson.  Especially 
Bergson.  For  why?  Because  somewhere,  somehow,  my  Ealegh 
has  heard  about  him,  and  been  told  that  he  combines  the  very 
latest  philosophy  and  highest  ethics  with  the  truths  of  Eevelation. 
Of  course,  this  is  just  what  Ealegh  has  been  wanting  for  years. 
Will  he  find  Bergson  ‘grateful  and  comforting,’  d’you  think?  As 
far  as  I  can  remember  the  dim  past,  you  did  not.  Tell  me  some 
things  that  I  can  bring  out  to  dazzle  Ealegh  about  Bergson. 

“Good-bye.  I  hope  you  are  painting  well,  and  are  satisfied  (or 
fairly  satisfied)  with  the  beautiful  things  that  you  are  making. 

“Sincerely  yours, 

“Loveday  Merton.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


COERESPONDENCE. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  “MAINE.” 

To  ihe  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review, 

January  10,  1913. 

Gentlemen, 

My  attention  has  been  invited  to  some  statements  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Maine  in  Havana  Harbour,  which 
directly  concern  myself,  in  the  December  28,  1912,  No.  3573,  issue 
of  The  Living  Age,  page  776,  forming  part  of  an  article  by  Percy  F. 
Martin  on  the  subject  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  reprinted  from 
The  Fortnightly  Review, 

The  portion  of  the  article  which  concerns  myself  personally  is 
so  absolutely  wrong,  and  so  absolutely  unfair  to  both  myself  and 
to  the  United  States,  that  I  feel  obliged  to  call  upon  you  as 
responsible  for  its  promulgation  throughout  the  world  to  promulgate 
in  equally  effective  manner  my  absolute  denial  of  the  erroneous 
statements  ascribed  to  me. 

Perhaps  I  can  explain  my  position  best  by  stating  in  parallel 
columns,  first,  the  lines  to  which  I  take  exception,  and  second,  a 
correct  statement  of  the  situation  described.  The  erroneous  state¬ 
ment  and  its  correction  are  as  follows: — 

The  erroneous  statement.  The  actual  facts. 

“In  the  month  of  July  last  year  In  the  month  of  July  last  year 

(1911),  however,  the  ship  was  laid  (1911)  the  ship  was  laid  bare,  and 

bare,  and  General  Bixby,  an  official  of  General  BixW,  Chief  of  Engineers  of 
the  United  States,  who  was  in  charge  the  United  States  Army,  who  was  in 
of  the  work  of  raising  the  vessel,  de-  charge  of  the  work  of  raising  the 
dared  that  the  explosion  took  place  in  vessel,  declared  that  the  vessel  at  that 
the  interior  of  the  ship,  and  not  from  time  had  only  been  laid  Bare  far 
any  outside  agency  whatever,  adding  enough  to  show  the  terrible  wreckage 
that  ‘  a  terrible  mistake  has  been  resulting  from  the  explosion  of  the 
occasioned.’  Terrible,  indeed,  but  a  ship’s  magazines,  that  the  unwatering 

mistake  which  has  never  been  admitted  of  the  wreck  up  to  that  date  failed  to 
officially  nor  in  any  way  atoned  for.  show  any  evidence  whatever  as  to  what 

“There  is  much  existing  evidence  to  started  the  explosion  of  the  magazines, 
substantiate  General  Bixby’s  theory.”  and  that  the  terrible  wreckage  due  to 

the  magazine  explosion  was  so  much 
greater  than  anyone  had  imagined  be¬ 
fore  the  unwatering,  that  it  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  doubtful  whether  any  part  of 
the  vessel  found  by  further  unwatering 
would  be  able  to  give  any  definite 
evidence  of  the  original  cause  of  the 
explosion.  General  Bixby  endeavoured 
at  that  time  to  explain  to  all  interested 
parties  that  his  work  was  merely  to 
imwater  the  vessel  and  expose  its 
remaining  fragments  to  view  as  fully 
as  possible  and  with  as  little  damage 
or  derangement  as  possible  until  it 
should  have  been  inspected  by  other 
authorities;  in  other  words,  that  his 
duty  was  merely  to  establish  physical 
facts,  without  reference  to  any  theory 
whatever  regarding  the  cause  of  the 
explosion. 
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While  there  have  been  many  theories  in  the  past  regarding  the 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  Maine  known  to  me  personally, 
I  never  attempted  to  adopt  any  one  of  them  as  my  own,  or  to 
substitute  any  other  therefor.  As  the  work  of  unwatering  progressed 
there  w^as  finally  brought  to  light  during  the  latter  part  of  1911 
one  plate  of  the  ship’s  bottom  whose  condition,  including  location 
and  surroundings,  was  such  as  could  not  be  explained  satisfactorily 
except  by  the  assumption  of  an  exterior  explosion  of  a  charge  of 
some  low-grade  explosive  prior  to  the  explosion  of  the  magazines 
and  from  which  the  magazine  explosion  resulted ;  and  a  verdict  to 
that  effect  was  rendered  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  by 
a  mixed  Board  of  Navy  and  Army  officers,  after  viewing  the  fully 
exposed  vessel’s  bottom.  I  never  made  the  statement,  “a  terrible 
mistake  has  been  occasioned,”  and  I  never  heard  it  ascribed  to 
me  until  I  saw  it  in  The  Living  Age. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  Bixby, 

Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army. 


January  28,  1913. 

General  W.  H.  Bixby, 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army,  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S. A. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  dated  the  10th  inst.,  addressed  to  me  care  of  The 
Fortnightly  Review,  has  been  forwarded  to  me  here,  and  I  have 
read  your  remarks  concerning  that  part  of  my  article  upon  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  (which  appeared  in  that  publication  of  November 
last,  and  which  was  reproduced  in  the  December  number  of  The 
Living  Age,  No.  3573),  to  which  you  take  exception. 

The  version  which  you  give  me  regarding  the  report  made  by 
you  to  the  United  States  Government  is  certainly  at  variance  with 
that  published  in  the  London  papers  on  the  7th  of  July,  1911.  I 
will  refer  you  for  further  details  of  this  report  to  the  London 
Daily  Mail  of  that  date,  wherein  you  will  see  that,  according  to 
a  Reuter  telegram  from  Washington,  it  is  stated:  — 

“General  Bixby,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  work  of  raising  her  (the  U.S.  battle¬ 
ship  Maine)  declares  that  an  explosion  of  her  three  magazines  sank  the  Maine, 
and  that  the  effects  of  the  explosion  could  not  have  been  produced  from  with¬ 
out.  There  are  numerous  indications  in  the  hull  which  prove  that  the  explosion 
took  place  in  the  interior  of  the  ship.  What  caused  the  explosion,  he  concludes, 
will  never  be  known.  Thus  he  pronounces  decisively  against  any  possibility  of 
a  Spanish  mine  having  been  employed.  It  follows  that  the  United  States  made 
war  on  Spain  without  just  cause.  The  war  originated  in  a  terrible  miatahe 
which  arose  from  a  pure  accident.” 

You  mention  in  the  second  paragraph  of  your  letter  that  these 
statements  (which  I  reproduced  in  my  article  in  The  Fortnightly 
Review)  are  “absolutely  wrong,  and  absolutely  unfair  to  myself 
and  to  the  United  States.” 

While  unreservedly  accepting  from  so  distinguished  an  authority 
the  denial  of  their  accuracy,  it  seems  at  least  remarkable  that  it 
is  only  now,  nearly  two  years  after  the  original  statements  were 
made,  that  you  should,  upon  their  reproduction,  take  exception  to 
them. 
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For  your  information  1  may  say  that  the  references  used  by  me 
in  my  article  were  paraphrased  from  a  telegram  which  appeared 
in  a  great  many  of  the  British  daily  newspapers  of  the  7th  of  July, 
1911,  and  1  have  the  cutting  from  one  of  these  journals  (the  Daily 
Mail)  from  which,  as  stated,  the  quotation  employed  by  me  is  drawn. 

You  will  perceive  that,  in  giving  publicity,  in  my  article  in  The 
Fortnightly  Review,  to  the  statements  which  you  now  object  to, 
I  have,  to  use  your  own  expression,  “promulgated  ”  no  new  theory, 
nor  have  I  attributed  to  you  the  employment  of  a  single  word  which 
had  not  already  been  published  in  journals  of  world-wide  circulation ; 
the  telegram  having  appeared  in  the  British  Press,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that  its  purport  remained  unknown  in  the  United  States. 

I  can  add  nothing  to  what  I  have  already  said  with  regard  to  the 
soundness  of  the  authority  upon  which  I  based  my  statements; 
but  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  correspondence  to  the  Editor  of 
The  Fortnightly  Review,  who  will  exercise  his  discretion  in  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  matter  in  some  future  issue  of  that  publication.  As  a 
mere  contributor,  you  will,  of  course,  appreciate  that  I  possess  no 
power  to  insert  any  explanatory  statement  upon  my  own  authority. 

Believe  me  to  be,  dear  Sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Percy  F.  Martin. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
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